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There are some subjects on which a writer must decline all 
attempts to acquire fame, satisfied with being obscurely- useful. 
After such a number of Roman Histories, in all languages, an- 
cient and modem, it would be but imposture to pretend new 
discoveries, or to expect to offer any tiling in a work of this kind, 
which has not been often anticipated by others; The facts 
which it relates have been an hundred times repeated, and ev- 
«ry occurrence has been so variously considered, that learning 

can scarcely find a new anecdote* or geniusr give novelty to the 
old. ♦ 

I hope, therefore, for the reader's indulgence, if, in the fol- 
lowing attempt, it shall appear that my only aim was. to supply 
a concise, plain,* and unaffected narrative of the rise and decline 

of a well known empire- I was contented to make such a book 
ag could not fail of being serviceable, though of all others the 
most unlikely to promote the reputation of the writer. Instead 
therefore of pressing forward among the ambitious, I only claim 
the merit of knowing my own strength, and falling back among 

the hindmost ranks with conscious inferiority. 

I am not ignorant, however, that it would be no such difficult 
task to pursue the same arts by which many dull men every day 
acquire a reputation in history; such might easily be attained, 
by fixing on some obscure period to write upon, where much 
seeming erudition might be displayed, almost unknown, because 
not worth remembering ; and many maxims in politics might 
be advanced entirely new, because altogether false. But I hav e 
pursued a contrary mothod, causing the most noted periods in 
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history, and offering; no remarks but such as I thought stnctijr 

true. , - 

The reasons of my choice were, that wejiad no histery of this 

splendid period in our language, b"t what was either too volu- 
minous, for common use, or too meanly written to please, pa- 
trou and Rouille's History, in six volumes folio, translated into 
our language by k Bundy, is entirely unsuited to the time and ex- 
pense mankind usually chuse to bestow upon this aubject ; Rol- 
n and his continuator Crevier, making above thirty volume* 
octavo, seem to labour under the same imputation ; as like- 
wise Hooke, who has spent three quartos upon the republic a* 
lone, the -mt of his undertaking remaining unfinished.* Thef% 
only therefore remained the History by Echfird,in five volume* 
octavo, whose plan and mine seemed to coincide ; and, had his 

execution been equal to his design, it had precluded the present 
undertaking. But the truth is, it is so poorly written, the facts 

so crouded, the narration so spiritlese,, and the characters so in- 

distinctly, marked, that tlie most ardent curiosity must cool in 

' <* • . . . 

the perusal ; and the noblest transactions that ever warmed the 
human heart, as described by him must cease to interest. 

I have endeavoured, therefore, in the present work (or ra- 
ther compilation) to abviate the inconveniences arising from the 

e • 

xuberance of the former, as well as from the unpleasantness 

of the latter. Too much time may be given even to lauHable 
pursuits, and there is none more apt than this to allure the 
student from more necessary branches of learning, and, if I may 

so express it, entirely to engross his industry. What is nef e 
offered therefore may be sufficient for all but fuch as make his- 
tory the peculiar business of their lives ; to such the most tedi- 
ous narrative will seem but an abridgment, as they measure the 
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tacrit of a work rather by the quantity tftan the quality of its 
contents. Others however, who think more soberly; wiltsr 
gree, that in so extensive a field as that of the transactions of 
Rome, more judgment may be shown by selecting what is im- 
portant, than by adding what is obscure. The history of this 
empire has been extended to six volumes, folio ; and I aver, 
that with very little learning, it might be increased to sixteen 
more ; but what would this be but to load the subject with w> 
important facts, and so to weaken the narration, tha£. life, the 
empire it described, it must necessarily sink beneath the, weight 

'of its own acquisitions! 

But while I have thus endeavoured to avoid prolixity, it was 

» ■ 

found no easy matter to^prevent crowding, the facts, and to 

give every narrative its proper play. In reality noart, can con*, 
trive to avoid opposite defects ; he who indulges in minute par* 
ticularities will be often languid, and he who studies concise- 
ness will as frequently be dry and unentertaining. As it was my 

aim to comprise as much as possible in. the s mallest compass, it 
is feared the work will often be subject to the latter imputation; 
but it was impossible, to furnish the public with a cheap Roman 
history, and at the same time to give all that warmth to the nar- 
rative, all those colourings to the description, which works of 
twenty times the bulk have room to exhibit,, I shall be fully 
satisfied, therefore, if it furnishes, an interest sufficient to allure 
the reader to the ;end : and this is a claim to which few abridge 

ments can justly make pretensions. 

To these objections there are some who may add that I have 
ejected many of the modern improvements in Roman history, 

*nd that every characteris left in full possession of that fame or 
fefamy which it obtained from its contemporaries, or those who. 
%rote immediately after* I acknowledge the charge, for, if ajH 
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peaos uowitocdate to rc-^wlge <jhe*v4rtues t>r tbc-vkes -efthoee 
men who, were but very mcompleteiy known even to their own 
historians. The Romans, perhaps, upon many occasions, for- . 
med wrong ideas of virtue, but they were by ao means so igno- 
rant <jr abandoned™ general as not to give their brightest char- 
acters the greatest share of their applause ; and I donot'knoW 
whether it be fair to try Pagan actions by the standard of chrtar 
tian morality. 

But, whatever may be my execution of this work, Ihave very 
little doubts about the success of the undertaking ; the subject 
is the noblest that ever employed human attention ; and instead 
of requiring a.writer's aid, will support him with its splendour*. 
Theempire of the world, rising from the meanest origin, and 
growing great by a strict veneration fbr reJSg&m, and an jniplir 
cit confidence in its commanders, continually changing the 

mode, but seldom the spirit of its government, being a consti- 
tution in which the military power, whether under the name of 
citizens or soldiers, almost always prevailed ; adopting all the 
improvements of other nationsAnth the most indefatigable in- 
dustry, and submitting to be taught; by those whom it after- 
wards subdued : this is a picture that must affect us however it 
be disposed ; these materials must have their value under {he 
hand of tfie meanest worJwnan> _ 
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CttAK I. 

Of the Original of the Roma n$> 

Ths Romans were particularly* deairdusof beingthotfght 
descended from the gods, as it to hide the meanness of 
their real ancestry* JEnefes, the ton of Venus and Anchi- 
ses, having escaped from the destruction of Trey, after 
many adventures and danger?, arrived in Italy [a. m. 229.] 
where he waa kindly received by Latin us king of the La- 
tins who gave him his daughter Lavinta in marriage. Tur* 
nue, king of the Rutuli, was the first who opposed JEneas, 
he having long made pretensions to Lavinia himself,--* 
A war ensued, in which the Trojan hero was victorious, 
and Turnus slain. In consequence of this iEneas built a 
city which was called Lavinium, in honour of his wife*-*- 
and sometime after, engaging in another war against Me- 
zentius, one of the petty kings of the country, he-wa» van- 
quished in turn, and died in battle, after a reign of four 
years. 

Numitor, the fifteenth king in a direct line from TEnea*, 
who took possession of the kingdom in consequence of his 
father's will, had a brother named Amullus, to whom he, 
left the treasures which had been brought from Troy. As 
riches but too generally prevail against ri|U, Amulios 
made use of his wealth to supplant his brother* and sroon 
found means to possess himself of the kingd om« Not con- 
tent with the crime of usurpation, he added that of mur- 
der also. Numitor's sons first fell a sacrifice to his suspi- 
cions ; and to remove all apprehensions of being one day 
disturbed in his ill got pow*r, he caused Rhea Silvia, his 
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brother's only daughter, to. hecome a vestal virgin jwhic6 
Office obliging her to perpetual celibacy,* made* m less 
uneasy as to the claims of posterity. v W 

His precautions, however, were all frustrated in the 
event : fer Rhea Silvia, going to fetch water from a neigh- 
bouring grove, was met and ravished by a man, whom, 
perhaps to palliate her offence, she averred to be Marsy 
the god of war. From this* congress site was brought to' 
bed of two boys, who were no sooner born- than devoted by 
the usurper to destruction. The mother was condemned 
to be buried alive, the usual punishment for vestals who 
had violated their chastity, and the -twine were ordered to 
be flung into the river Tyber. It happened at the time 
this rigorous sentence was put into execution, that the ri- 
ver had more than usually overflowed its banks, so that 
the place where the children were throwu being at a dis- 
tance from the main current, the water wa^ too shoilow to 
drown them. In this situation, therefore, they continued' 
without harm ; and, that no part of their preservation might 
want its wonders, we are told that they were for some 
time suckled by a wolf, until FostuTusy the king's herds- 
man, finding them thus exposed, brought them home to Ac* 
Laurentia his wife, who brought them up as his own. - 

Romulous and Remus, the twins, thus- strarngely preser- 
ved, seemed early to discover abilities and desires ahov& 
the meanness of their supposed original.- The shepherd's 
life began to displease them ; a-nd from tending docks, or 
hunting wild beasts, they soon turned their strength against 
the robbers round the country* whom they often striptof 
their plunder to share it among their fellow shepherds. In 
one of these excurstone Remus was* taken prisoner by Nu- 
mitor's herdsman, who brought him before the king, and 
accused him of being a plunderers Romulus, however, be- 
ing informed by Faustuius of his realbirth, was not remiss 
in assembling a number of his fellow shepherds, who beset 
the usurper on all sides, who during his amazement and 
distraction, was taken and slain whUe Numitor, who had 
been deposed forty two years* recognised his grandsons, 
and was on^e more restored to the throne. 

Numitor Being thus in quiet possession' of the kingdom, 
his grandsons resolved to build a city upon those hills 
where they had formerly lived as shepherds. Many of the 
neighbouring shepherds also, and such as were fond of 
change, repaired to the intended city, and prepared to raise 
it In order to proceed in this undertaking with all possi- 
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IflW solemnity^ -the two brothers were advised by the king 
to mice an omeii^frem the flight of birds, and that he whose 
omeVshoulc^ be tno^favonrable should in all respects di- 
rect me jfyther. Ino compliance of thi9 advice they both 
took t\eir\statioN8v upon different hills. To Remas ap- 
peared\ix ^Hm-eS ^ to. Romulus twice that number: so 
that each party though itself victorious: the one having 
the .first omen, the other f the most complete. This p-rodu* 
ced a contest, which erfded in a battle, wherein Remus 
was slain ; and it is even said that he was killed by his 
brother, who being provoked at his leaping over the city 
wall, .struck him dead upon the spot 

Romulus, being now sole commander, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a city, that was one 
day to give laws to the world. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built upon the Palatine hill, 
on which he had taken his successful omen [a.m. 3252. an- 
te «. 752.3 IBtis city was at first almost square., contain- 
.ing about a thousand houses* It was near a mile in com- 
pass, and commanded a small territory around it of about 
eight miles ever. However small as it appears, it was not- 
withstanding worse inhabited ; and the first method made 
/use of to increase its numbers, was the opening a sanctua- 
ry for all malefactors, slaves, and such as were desirous of 
novelty ; and these came in great multitudes, and contri- 
buted to increase the number of our legislator's new sin>- 
jecta. 

CHAP. H. 

V 

from the building of Borne to the Death of Romulus. 

Scarce was the city raised above its foundation, whea 
Jts rude inhabitants began to think ofgiving some form to 
their constitution. Romulus,by an act of great generosity; 
left them at liberty to chuse whotn they would for their 
king ; and they in gratitude concurred to elect their foun- 
der ; he was accordingly acknowledged as chief of their 
religion, sovereign magistrate of Rome, and general of the 
army. Beside a guard to attend his person, it was agreed, 
that he should be preceded wherever he went by twelve 
men, armed with axes tied up in a bundle of rods, who 
were to serve as executioners of the law, and to impress 
his new subjects with an idea of his authority*. 
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,, . „ i&e, winch wa%jfc*act as counsellors to the king, 
was cpmpei*ed of an Jtuadred of this principal cirfzeos o 
Rome* oonsi&tin^wf men whose age, wisdom, or valour, 
gave them $ natural authority over their fellow subjects ; 
and the king named the first senator, and appointed bim 
to the government of the xity, whenever war required hja 
own absence. 

The Plebians, who composed the thiH part of the legpg* 
lature, assumed to themselves the. power of authorising 
those laws which were passed by the king or the senate.-*- 
All things relative to peace or war, to the election of mat 
gistrafas, and even tq the chusing a king, were confirmed 
by suffrages in their assemblies. 

The first care j>f the new created king was to attend to 
the interests of religion? but the precise form of their wor- 
ship is unknown* T^e greatest part of the religion of that 
age consisted in firm reliance upon the credit of tfieir ; sooth* 
sayers, who pretended, from ebservatipo on the flight of 
birds and the eptraiis of beasts, to direct the present, and 
to dive into futurity* Romulus, by an express law, con*- 
mauded i hat no electiop should be wade, no enterprise nor 
jdertakcn, without first consulting them. 

Wives were forbid, upon any prcJtext whatsoever, to se»- 

Serate from their husband* i while* Anthe contrary, the 
u&band wa^» empowered to repudiate his wife»fpd even in 
some cases to put her to death* His Jaws between chil- 
dren and their parents were yet still mare severe 4 the fa- 
ther h.-id entire power over his offspring, both of fortune 
and life ; he could sell them and imprison them at any time 
of their lives, or in any stations to which they were arrived. 
After his endeavors by laws to regulate his subjects, he 
next gave orders to ascertain their numbers* The whole 
amounted but to three thousand foot, and about as many 
hundred horsemen, capable of bearing arms. These there- 
fore were divided equally into three tribes, and to each he 
assigned a different part of the city. Each of these tribe* 
were subdivided into ten curiae or companies* consisting 
of an hundred men each, with a centurion to command it ; 
a priest, called curio, to perform the sacrifice? ; and two 
of the principal inhabitants, called duujroviri to distribute 
justice. 

By these wise regulations, each day added strength to 
the new city ; multitudes flocked in from ajl jthe adjacent 
towns, and it only seemed to want women to ascertain its 
duration. In this exigen.ee, Romulus ty the advice of the 






senate sent deputies among th#;Sa%nt|?, ^1»^8^*6ttrs, en> 
treating their alliance, ari v J«xi pon fewpse : 4&i^s^ff*ring *° • 
cement the most strict cehfedjrac^ Wt0Vtl^fc« ' The Sa- 
binesj who were then considered as^he Aosfi warlike peo- 
ple of Italy, rejected the proposal with disdain : Romulus, 
therefore proclaimed a feast in honour of Neptune, ■ — 
throughout all the neighbouring villages, and made the 
most magnificent preparations forjt. These /easts were 
generally preceded by sacrifices, and ended in shows of 
w restlers, gladiators, and chariot courses. The Sabin es aft 
he had expected, were among the foremost who came to 
be spectators, bringing their wives and daughters with 
them to share the pleasure of the sight. In the mean time 
the games began, and while the strangers were most intent 
upon the. spectacle, a number of the Roman youth rushed 
in among them with drawn swords, seized the youngest 
and most beautiful women, and carried them off by vio- 
lence- In vain the parents protested against tins breach 
of hospitality;- in vain the virgins them'*elesat first oppo- 
sed the attempts of their rarishers ; perseverance and car* 
resses obtained those favours which timidity at first denied ; 
so that the betrayers, from being objects of aversion, soon 
became the partners of their dearest affections. 

A bloody war ensued. The cities of Cenma, Antemna, 
and Crustimuim, were the first who resolved to revenge 
the common cause, which the Sabines seemed too dilatory 
in pursuing. But all these, by malting separate inroads, 
became a more easy conquest to Romulus, who made the 
most merciful use of his victory; instead of destroying 
their towns, or lessening their numbers, he only placed co- 
lonies of Ro/nans in them, to serve as a frontier to repress 
more distant invasions. 

Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was*the last al- 
though the most formidable, who undertook to revenge the 
disgrace his country had suffered. He entered the Ro- 
man territories at the head of twenty five thousand men, 
and, not content with a superiority of forces, he added 
stratagem also. Tarpeia, who was daugter to the com- 
mander of the Capitoline hill, happened to fall into his 
hands a& she went without the walls of the city to fetch 
water. Upon her he prevailed, bf means of large prom* 
ises, to betray one of the gates to his army* The reward 
she engaged for, was what the soldiers wore on their arms* 
by which site meant their bracelets* They, however, ei- 
ther mistaking her meaning or .willing to punish her per- 
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fidy, threw their bucklers upon her as they entered, and' 
.erusheoVher to death. The Sabines being thus possessed of 
the Capitoline, after some time a general engagement 
ensued, which was renewed for several days with almost 
equal success, a»d neither could think of submitting it 
was in the valley between the Capitoline And Quirnal hills, 
that tt*e last engagement was fought between the Romans 
and Sabine*. The engagement was now become general, 
and the slaughter prodigious, when, the attention of both 
sides was suddenly turned from the scene- of horror before 
them, to another ; till at length the Sabine women, who 
had been carried off by the Romans, with their hair loose, 

. and their ornaments neglected, Dew in between the comba- 
tants regardless of their own danger, and with loud out- 
cries implored their husbands and their children to desist. 
Upon this, the combatants, as if by mutual impulse, let 
fall theirVeapons ; an accommodation ensued, by which 
it was agreed that Romulus and Tatius should reign jointly 
in Rome, with equal power and prerogative, that an hun- 
dred Sabines should be admitted into the Senate, that the 
city should still retain its former name, but that the citi- 
zens should be called Quirites, after Curies, the principal 
town of the Sabines, and that both nations being thus uni- 

. ted, "such of the Sabines as chose it, should be admitted to 
live in and enjoy all the privileges of citizens in Rome. 
Tatius was kilted about five years after by the Lavinans, 
for having* protected some servants of his, who had plun- 
dered them and slajn their ambassadors ; so that by this 
accident Romulus once more saw himself sole monarch of 
Rome* 

Successes }ike these produce an equal share of pride in 
the conqueror. Prom being contented with those limits 
which had Seen wisely assigned to his power, he began to 
affect absolute sway, and to gbvern those laws to which he 
had himself formerly professed implicit obedience. The 
senate was particularly displeased at his conduct, as they 
found themselves only used as instruments to ratify the 
rigor of his commands. We are not told the precise man* 
ner fehich they employed to get rid of the tyrant; some 
Say that he was torn in pieces in the senate-house { others, 
that he disappeared while reviewing his army. Certain 
it is, that from the secrecy of the fact, and the conceal- 
ment of the tody, they took occasion to persuade the mul- 
titude that he was taken up into heaven : thus him wh.m 
they coald net bear as a king, they were contented to wor» 
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ship as a God, Romulus reigned thirty-s^vfetf years, artef 
after his death had a temple built to hi» under the name 
ofQuirnius* * 

' CHAP. Iff, 

From the death of Romulus, to the death of N&rrut Pout- 
piliUs, the second king of Rome* 

Upon the death of Romulus the city seemed greatly di- 
tided in the choice of a successor. The Sabine s were for 
having asking chosen from their body, but the Romans 
could not bear the, thoughts of advancing a stranger to the 
throne. In this perplexity the senators undertook to sup- 
ply the place of the king, by taking the government, each 
of them in turn, for five days, and during thai time enjoy- 
ing al i the honours and all the privileges of rojality. This 
new form of government coutiaued for a vear, but the Ple- 
beians, who saw that this method of transferring power 
was only multiplying their masters, insisted upon altering 
that mode of government. The senate being thus driven 
to an election, at length pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine ; and their choice was received with universal ap- 
probation by the people. • '» 

Numa Pompilius, who was now about forty, 'had long 
been eminent for his' piety,, his justice, moderation, And 
exemplary life. He was. skilled in all the learning and 
philosophy of the Sabinea, and lived at hopie at Cures, con* 
tented with a private fortune, unambitious of higher hon- 
ours* It was not therefore, without reluctance that he ac- 
cepted the dignity, Which, when he did produced* such joy, 
that the people seemed not so much to receive a king a* a 
kingdom. 

No monarch could be more proper for them than Numa 
at a conjuncture when the government was composed of va- 
rious petty states lately subdued, and but ill united among 
each other: they wanted a master who could by his laws 
and precepts soften their tierce dispositions, and +>y his 
example induce them to a love of religion, and every mild* 
er virtue. 

Noma's whole time therefore was spent in inspiring his 
subjects with a love of piety, and a veneration for the god's 
He built many new temples, instituted sacred offices and 
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*&asts, and the sanctity of his life gave him credit enough 
to persuade his people that he had a particular correspon- 
dence with the goadess Egeria. By her advice he built 
the temple of Janus, which was to be shut in time of peace, 
-and open in war .* he ordained Vestal virgins, who being 
lbur in number, had very great privileges allowed them. 

For the encouragement of agriculture he divided those 
lands which Romulus had gained in war among the poorer 
part of the people : he regulated the calender, and abolish- 
<ed dX»trn etion between Romans and Sabines, by dividing 
ihe people according to their several trades, and compel- 
ling them to live together. Thus, having arrived at the 
age of four score years, and having reigned forty-three in 
profound peace, he died, Ordering his nod y to Juried in a 
stone coffin, contrary to the custom of the times, and his 
books of ceri monies, which consisted of twelve in Latan 
' and as many in Greek, to be buried by hU sid^ in another. 

«H AP. IV. * 

9 • 

from the death of Wuma, to the death of Tullus Eostilius 

the third king of Spain. 

[U. C. 82-3 

• 

Upon the death of Nutna, the government onoe more de- 
volved upon the senate, and continued till the people 
elected Tullus Hosfilius for their king,' which choice had 
also the concurrence of the other part of the constitution. 
This monarch, who was grandson to a noble Roman who 
had formerly aignalltzed himself against the Sabines, was 
every way unlike his predecessor, being entirely devoted 
to war, and more fond of enterprize, than even the foun- 
der of the empire himself had been ; so that he only sought 
a pretext for leading his forces into the field. 

The Albans were the first people who gave him an oppor- 
tunity of indulging his favourite inclinations. The forces 
of thfcse two states met about five miles from Rome, pre- 
pared to decide the fate of their respective kingdoms ; for 
almost every battle in these times was decisive. The two 
armies were for some time drawn out in array, awaiting 
' (he signal to begin, both chiding the length pf that dreadlal 
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suspence, when an unexpected proposal from the Albaa 
general put a stop to the onset. Stepping in between both 
armies, he offered the Romans -a choice of deciding the dis- 
pute bj single combat ; adding, that the side whose cham- 
pion was overcome should submit to the conqueror. A 
proposaljike this, suited the impetuous temper of the Ro- 
man king, and was embraced with joy by his subjects, each 
of which honed that he himself should be chosen to fight 
the cause of his country. There were at this time three 
twin brothers in each army ; those of the Romans were* 
•called Horatii, aud those of the Albans Curiatii, all six 
remarkable for their courage, strength and activity, and to 
these it was resolved to commit the management of the 
combat. * At length the champions met in combat together 
and each, totally regardless of his own safety, only sought 
the destruction of his opponent. The spectators, in horrid 
silence, trembled at every blow, and wished to share the 
danger, till fortune seemed to decide the glory of the field. 
Victory, that had hithe-to been doubtful, appeared to de- 
clare against the Rotnu is ; they beheld two of their cham* 
pions lying dead upon the plain, and the three Curiatii, who 
were wounded, slowly endeavouring to pursue the survi- 
vor, who seemed by flight to beg for mercy. Soon how- 
ever, ihey perceived that his ffigiit was only pretended, in 
order to separate his antagonists, \ihom he was unable to 




on to assist him who was fallen, only shared the same fate ; 
and now remained but the last Cu rati us to conquer, who 
fatigued and quite disabled with his wound, slowly came 
tip to offer an easy victory. He was killed, almost unre- 
sisting, while the conqueror exclaiming, offered him as a 
victim to the superiority of the Romans, whom now the 
Alban army een&ented to obey. 

But none of the t virtues of that age were without alloy; 
the very hand that in the looming was exerted to save his 
country, was before night erabrued in the blood of his sis- 
ter. £or, returning triumphant from the field, it raised 
his indignation to behold her bathed in tears, and lament- 
ing the loss of her lover, one of .he Curiatii, to whom she 
was betrothed. This provoked him beyond the power of 
sufferance, so that he slew her in a rage. This action 
greatly displeased the senate, and drew oa the condemnor 
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tion of the magistrates, but he was pardoned by making 
his appeal o the people. 

Hostilius died, after a reign of thirty two years ; some 
say by lightening, others, with more probability by teeasoa* 
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Fromfhe death of TuUus Hostilius, to the death ofdncuz 
Martius, the fourth king^ofMome, . 

[U. C. 115.] 

« 

After an interregnum, as in thd former case, Ancus 
Martius, the grandson of Numa/was elected king by the 
people, and the choice afterwards was confirmed by the 
senate** As this monarch was a lineal descendant from 
Numa, so he seemed to make him the great object of his 
imitation. He instituted the sacred ceremonies which were 
to precede a declaration of war ; he took every occasion to 
advise his subjects to return to the arts of agriculture, and 
to lay aside the less useful stratagems of war. 
*' These institutions and precepts were, considered by the 
neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice than of 
wisdom. The Latins therefore began to fliake incursions 
upon his territories, but their success was equal to their 
justice. Ancus conquered the Latins, destroyed their ci- 
ties, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and increased his 
territories by the addition of part of theirs.' He quelled 
also an insurrection of the Veti, the Fidenates, and the 
Volci ; and over the Sabines he obtained a second triumph* 
But his victories over the enemy were by no means com- 
parable to his works at home, in raising temples*, fortifying 
' the city, making a. prison for -malefactors, and building a 
sea-port at the mouth of the Tyber, called Ostia,by which 
he secured to his subjects the trade of that river and that 
of the salt pits adjacent. Thus having enriched his sub* 
jects, and beautified the city, he died after a reign of twen* 
ty-four years. 
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CHAP. VI. 

From the death of Jincus Martins, to the death of T&rquU 
nius Prisons, the fifth king of Rome, 

Xrfjcrcs Tarhuinius Prisccs whose original name wast 
Lucumon, and who was appointed guardian to the sans of 
the late king, took the surname of Tarquinius from the 
city of Tarquinio* from whence he last came. His father 
was a merchant of Corinth, who had acquired considera- 
ble wealth by trade and had settled in Italy upon account 
of some troubles at home. His son Lucumon, who inher- 
ited his-iortune, married a woman of family in the city of 
Tarquinio ; and as his birth, profession,, and country were 
contemptible to the nobles of the place, by his wife's per* 
suasion he came to settle at Rome, where merit only made 
distinction. QnJais way thither, say the historians, as he 
approached ihe city gate, an eagle, stooping from above, 
took off his hat, and flying round his chariot for some time- 
with much noise put it on again. This, his wife Tanaquil 
who it seems was skilled io augury, interpreted as a pre- 
sage that he should one day wear im crown j and perhaps, 
it was this which first fired his ambition, to pursue it. 

Ancus beingdead, and the kingdom* as usual devolving 
upon the teu£% Tarquin used all his power and arts to 
set aside the fchififren of the late king, and to get himself 
elected in their stead. For this purpose*, upon the day 
appointed for election, he contrived to have them sent out 
of the chy/ and in a set speech to the people, in which he 
urged his friendship fqr them, the fortune he had spent 
among them, and his knowledge of their government, he 
offered himself for their king. As there was nothing in 
this harangue that coufdlbe contested, it had the desired 
effect, and the people, with one consent elected him as 
their sovereign* 

A kingdom, thus got by intrigue, was notwithstanding, 
governed with equity. In the beginning of his reign, in 
order to recompense his friends, he added an hundred 
members more to the senate, which made them in all 
three hundred. 
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But his peaceful endeavours were soon interrupted by 
the inroads of his restless neighbours, particularly the La- 
tins, -over whom he triumphed, and whom he forced to beg 
a peace. He then turned his arms against the Sabines, 
who had risen once more, and had passed over the rrver 
Tyber ; but Tarquin, attacking them with vigour, routed 
their army; so that many who escaped the sword, were 
drowned In attempting to cross over, while their bodies 
and armour, floating down to Rome, brought news of the 
victory even before the messenger* could arrive that were 
sent with -the tidings* These conquests were followed 
by several advantages over the Lad; ft, from whom he took 
many towns, though without gaining any decisive victory. 

Tarquin having thus forceifhis enemies into submission, 
was resolved not to let his subjects rorrupt in indolence, 
but undertook and perfected several public works for the 
convenience and embellishment of the city* 

In his time also, the augurs came into a great increase* 
of reputation, and he found it his interest to promote the 
superstition of the people, as this was in faet but to in- 
crease their obedience. Tamwjuil, his wife, was a great 
pretender to this art ; but Acciu* Neevius was the most 
celebrated adept of the kind that was ever known in Rome. 
Upon/ a certain occasion, Tarquin, being resolved to try 
the augur's skill, asked him whether what he was then 
pondering in his mind could be effected? Nsevius having 
examined his auguries, boldly affirmed that it might : 
* Why then,** cries the king, with an insulting smile, " I 
had thoughts of cutting this whetstone with a razor.*'— 
"Cut boldly,* replied the augur; an& tlie king cut it 
through accordingly. Thence for wajflF nothing was un- 
dertaken in Rome without consulting the. augurs, and ob- 
taining their advice and approbation*. 

Tarquin was not content with a kingdom without also 
the ensigns of royalty. In imitation of the Lydian kings 
he assumed a crown of gold, an ivory throne, a sceptre 
with an eagle on the top, and robes of purple. It was, 
perhaps, the splendor of theseJroval ties that first raised 
the envy of the late king's son/, who had now for above- 
thirty-seven years quietly submitted to his government. 
His f'esign also of adopting Servius Tuliius, his son in 
Jaw for his successor, might have contributed to inflame 
their resentment. Whatever was the cause ol their fardy 
vengeance, they resolved to destroy him; and at last 
found means to effect their purpose, by hiring two ruffian^. 
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who, demanding to speak with the kin£, pretending that 
thej came for justice, struck him dead in his palace with 
the blow of an axe. The lictors ; however, who watted 
upon the person of the king, seifced the murderers, who 
were attempting to escape : they were put to death ; but 
the sons of Ancus, who were the instigators, found safety 
by flight. 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinius, surnamed Priscus, to dis- 
tinguish him from one of his successors of the same name 
aged fifty-six years, of which he had reigned thirty-eight. 

CHAP. VII. 

From the y de&th of Tarquinius Priscus, to the death oj 

Servius Tullius, the sixth Icing of Home* 

■ ■* 

/ [U. C. 179.] 

The report of the murder of Tarquin, filled all his sub- 
jects with complaint and indignation, while the citizens 
ran from every quarter of the palace to learn the truth of 
the account, or to take vengeance on the assassins. In 
this tumult, Tanaquil, widow of the late king, considering 
the danger she must incur in case the conspirators should 
succeed, with great art dissembled her sorrows as well as 
the king's death. She assured the people from one of the 
windows of the palace, that he was not killed but stunned 
by the Wow/ thatjhe would shortly recover ; and that, in 
the mean time* he had deputed his power to Servius TuT- 
lius,his son-in-law. Servius accordingly, as.it had been: 
agreed upon between t^em, issued from the palace, adorn- 
ed with the ensigns of royalty, and preceded by his lie- 
tors, went to dispatch some affairs, that related to the 
public safety, still pretending that he took all his instruc- 
tions from the king* This scene of dissimulation contin- 
ued for some days, till he had made his party good among 
the nobles; when the death of Tarquin being publicly as- 
certained, Servius came to the crown, solely at the sen- 
ate's appointment, ' and. without attempting to gain the 
suffrages of the people. 

Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who had been ta- 
ken at the sacking of a town belonging to the Latins, and 
was born whilst his mother was a slave. While yet an 
infant in his cradle, a lambent flame is said to have play- 
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ed round his Head, which tanaqutl converted into an omen 
of hi** future greatness. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief object of his 
reign was to increase the power of the senate, by depress- 
ing that of the people. The populace, who were unable to 
see into his desrgns, conferred upon him a full power of 
settling the taxes as he should think proper. And accor- 
dingly, as he insisted that they should pay their taxes by 
centuries, he commanded that they should give their votes 
in all public transactions by centuries also. In former de- 
liberations each citizen give his suffrage singly, anfl the 
numbers of the poor always carried it against the power of 
the rich ; but by the regulations of Servius, the senate was 
made to consist of a greater number of centuries than all 
the other classes put together, and thus entirely outweigh- 
' ed them in every contention. 

In order to ascertain the decrease or decay of his sub* 
jectsand their fortunes, he instituted another regnlaton, 
which he called a lustrum. By this all the citizens were 
to assemble in the Campus Martius, in complete armour, 
and Hi their respective classes, once in fivey ears, and there 
to give an exact account of their families and fortunes. 

Having thus enjoyed a long reign spent in settling the 
domestic policy of the stafe, and also, not inattentive to for^ 
eign concerns, he conceived reasonable hopes of conclude 
jng it with tranquility and ease. Fie had even thoughts of 
laying down his power, and, having, formed the kingdom 
into a republic, to retire into obscurity ,- but so generous 
a design was frustrated ere it could be put into execution* 

[n the beginning of his reign, to secure his throne by eve* 
ry precaution be had married his two daughters to the two 
grandsons of Tarquin ; and as he knew that the women 
were of opposite dispositions as w.ellas their intended bus- 
bands, he resolved to cross their tempers by giving them to 
him of a contrary turn of temper.* her that was meek and 
gentle, to him that was bold and furious ; her that was un- 
governable and proud, to him that was remarkable* for a 
contrary character ? by this he supposed that each would 
correct the failing of the other, and that the mixture would 
be productive of csncard. The event however proved 
otherwise.. Lucius, hfe haughty son-in-law, soon grew dis- 
pleased with the meekness of his consort, and placed his 
whole aftKtio&s upon Tuilia, his brother's wife, who ah- 
imrredtus passion with sympathetic ardour* As their- 
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wishes were ungovernable, they soon resolved to break 
through every restraint that' offered to prevent their union; 
both undertook to murder their consorts, which they effec- 
ted, and were accordingly soon after married together. A 
first crime ever produces a second ; from the destruction 
of their consorts, they proceeded to conspiring that of the i 

kin?. They begata by raising factions agaipst him, alledg- * 

ingnis illegal title to the crown, and Lucius by claiming. 
it as his own, as heir to Tarquin. At length when he (buna 
tie senate ripe for seconding his views, he entered the se- 
nate house adorned with all the ensigns of royalty, and, 
placing himself upon the throne, began to harangue them 
upon the obscurity of the king's- birth, and the injustice of 
his title. While he was yet speaking, Servius entered, at- 
tended by a few followers, and seeing his throne thus rude- 
ly invaded, offered to push the usurper from his seat ; but 
tarquin being in the vigour of youth, threw the old man 
down the steps which led to the throne ; and some of his 
adherents, being instructed for that purpose, followed the 
king as he was feebly attempting to get to the palace,.and 
despatched him by the way, throwing his body, all mangled 
and bleeding, as a public spectacle into the street In the 
mean time, Tullia, burning with impatience for the event, 
was informed of what her husband had done, and resolving 
to be among the first who should salute him as monarch, 
ordered her chariot to the senate house : but as her char- 
ioteer approached the place, where the old king her fa- 
tier's body lay exposed and bloody, the man, all amazed 
at the inhuman spectacle, and not willing to trample upon 
it with his horses, offered to turn another way : this only 
; erved to increase the fierceness of her anger ; she threw 
he footstool at his head, and ordered him to drive over the 
ilead body without hesitation. 

, This was the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of eminent 
Justice and moderation, after an useful and prosperous 
r ^gn of forty-four years. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

* v 

From the death ofServius Tutlius, to the banishment <rf 
Tarquinms Superbus, the seventh and lasl king of Borne. 

£U. C. 220.] 

"Lucius Tarquinius, afterwards called Superbus.or the 
Proud, having placed him9elf upon the throne, in conse- 

3ue nee of this violent attempt, wa9 resolved to support iiis 4 
ignity with the same violence with which it wa9 acqui- 
red. Regardless of the senate or the people's approbation, 
be seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary right and 
refused to late king's N>dy burial under pretence of his 
being an usurper. All the good part of mankind, however, 
looked tipon this accession with detestation and horror ,- 
and this act of inefficient cruelty only served to confirm 
their hatred. Conscious of this, he ordered all such as he 
suspected to have been attached to Serving to be put t# 
death; afid fearing the natural consequences of his tyran- 
ny, he increased the guard round his person. 

His chief policy seems to have been to keep the people 
alwjty s employed either in wars or public works, by which 
means he diverted theirattention from his unlawful method 
of coming to the crown. He firsjt marched against the Sa- 
* bines, who refused to pay him obedience, and soon reduced 
them to submission. He next began a war with the Volsci, 
which continued for some ages after. The city of theGabii 
gave him much more trouble : for having attempted with 
soms loss to besiege it, he was obliged to direct his efforts 
by stratagem, contrary to the usual practice of the R<mans. 
lie caused his soft Sextus to counterfeit desertion, upon 
pretence of barbarous usage, and to seek refuge among the 
inhabitants of the place. There, by artful complaints and 
studied lamentations, he so prevailed on the pity of the 
people, as to be chosen their governor, and soon after gene- 
ral of their arm v. At first, in every engagement he appear* 
ed successful, till at length, finding himself entirely pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the state; he sent a trusty mes- 
senger to his father for instructions. Tarquin made no o- 
ther answer than by taking the messenger into the garden. 
wbere he cut down before him the tallest poppies. Sextus 
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readily understood the meaning of this reply, and, one by 
one, found means to destroyer remove the principal men 
of the city, still taking care to confiscate their effects a- 
mong the people. The c banns of this dividend kept the 
giddy populace blind to their approaching ruin, till they 
round themselves at last without counsellors or head, and 
in the end full under the power of Tarquin, without even 
striking a bfow. After this he made a league with the iE- 
qui, and renewed that with the Etrurians. 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took care 
not to suffer the peopLe to continue in idleness at home.— 
He undertook to build thecapitol, the foundation of which 
bad been laid in a former reign, and an extraordinary e- 
vent contributed to hasten the execution of his design. A 
womon, in a strange attire, made her appearance at Rome, 
and came to the ktng offering to sell nine books, which sne 
said were of her own composing. Not knowing the abilities 
of the seller, or that she was in fact one of the celebrated 
Sybils, whose prophecies were never found to foil, Tarquin 
refused to buy them. Upon this she departed, and burn- 
ing three of her books, returned again, demanding the 
same price for the six remaining. Being once more des- 
pised as an imposture, she again departed, and burning 
three more, she returned with those remaining, still asking 
the same priee as at first. Tarquin, surprised at the incon- 
sistency of her behaviour, consulted the augurs, to advise 
him what to do. These much blamed him for not buying the 
nine, and commanded him to buy the three remaining at 
whatsoever price they were to be had. The woman, says 
the historian after thus selling and delivering the three 
prophetic volumes, and advising him to have a special at- 
tention to what they contained, vanished from before him, 
and was never seen after* Upon this he chose proper per- 
sons to keep them, who, though but two at first, were after- 
wards iucreased to fifteen under the name of quindecemviri. 
They were put into a stone chest, and a vault in the newly 
designed building was thought the properest place to lodge 
them in safety. The people naving been four years togeth- 
er employed in building the capitol, began at last to wish 
for something new to engage them ; wherefore Tarquin to 
satisfy their wishes proclaimed war against the Rutuli, up- 
on a frivolous pretence of their having entertained some 
malefactors whom he had banished* and invested their chief 

C 
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city Ardea, which lay about sixteen miles from Rome.— 
While the army was encamped before this place, the king's 
son, Sex t us, with* Cells tinus, a noble Roman, and some 
others, sat in a tent drinking together : the discourse hap- 
pening to turn upon the beauty and virtue of their wives* 
each man praising his own, Collatings offered to decide 
the dispute, bj putting it to an immediate trial, whose 
wife should be found of the greatest beauty, and roost sedu- 
lously employed at that very hour. Being heated with 
vine, the proposal was relished by the whole company :— 
and taking horses without delay, they posted to Rome, 
though the night was already pretty far advanced. There 
they found Lucretia the wife of Collatinus, not like other 
women of her age, spending; the time in ease and luxury, 
but spinning in the midst of her maids, and cheerfully per* 
tioning out their tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easj 
reception she gave her husband and his friends, so charm- 
ed them all, that they unanimously gave her the preference; 
and Sextus was so much enflaraed, that nothing but enjoy- 
ment could satisfy his passion. 

For that purpose he went from the camp to visit her pri- 
vately a few days after, and received the same kind recep- 
tion which he had met with before. As his intentions were 
not suspected, Lucretia sat with him at supper, and order- 
ed a chamber to be got ready for him in the house. Mid- 
night was the time which tnis ruffian thought it safest to 
put his designs into execution. Having found means to 
convey himself into her chamber, he approached her bed- 
side with a drawn sword, and rudely laying his hand upon 
her bosom, threatened her with instant death it she offered 
to resist his passion* Lucretia affrigtened out of her sleep, 
and seeing death so near, was yet inexorable to his desire, 
till being told, that if she would not yield, he would first 
kill her, and then laying his own slave also dead by her 
side, he would report that he had found and killed them, 
both iu the act of adultery. The terror of infamy achieved, 
what that of death could not obtain ; she consented to his. 
oesire, and the next morning he returned to the camp ex* 
ulting in his brutal victory. In the mean time, Lucretia 
detesting the light, and resolving not to pardon herself for 
the crime of another, sent for her husband Collatinus, 
and for Spurius her father, to come to her, as an indelible, 
disgrace had befallen her family. These instantly obeyed 
the summons, bringing with them Valerius & kinsman of 
her father and Junius Brutus, a reputed idiot, whose father 
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Tarquin had murdered, and who had accidental! y met the 
messenger by the way. Their arrival only served to in- 
crease Ijucretia's poignant anguish; they round her in a 
state of s ted fast desperation, and vainly attempt to give 
her relief. "No, said she, never shall I find any thing 

* worth living for in this life after having lost my honour. 

* You see, my Collatings, a polluted wretch before, you; one 
" whose person has been the spoil of another, but whose af- 
*• fections were never estranged from you. Sextus, under 
"the pretended veil #f friendship, has this night forced 
" from me that treasure which death can only restore, but 
**if you have the heart3 of men, avenge my cause, and let 
M posterity know, that she who has lost her virtue, hath on- 
u \y death for her beat consolation." So saying, she drew 
a poignard from beneath her robe, and instantly plunging 
it into her bosom e, expired without a groan. The whole 
cowpany remained for some time fixed in sorrow, pity mil 
indignation ; Spurius and Collatinus at length gave a 
vent to their grief in tears; but Brutus drawing the poig- 
nard reeking from Lueretia's wound, and lifting it -towards 
heaven, * Be witness, ye Gods, 1 ' he'cried, " that from thi3 
" moment I proclaim myself the avenger of the chaste Lu- 
u cretia's cause : from this moment I profess myself the! 
" enemy of Tarquin and his lustful house; from henceforth 
" this life, while life continues, shall be employed in oppo- 
sition to tyranny and for the happiness and freedom of 
" my much loved country ." A new amazement seized the 
hearers, to find him, whom they had hitherto considered as 
an idiot, now appearing in his real character, the friend of 
justice and of Rome. He told them that tears and lamen- 
tations were- unmanly when vengeace called so loud / and 
delivering the poignard to the rest, imposed the same oath 
upon 1 thetn, which he himself had just taken. ^^ ■ 

Junius Brutus was the son of Marcus Junius, a noble 
Roman, who was married to the daughteKof Tarquinius 
Priscus ; and for that reason, through a motive of jealousy, 
was put to<Jeath by Tarquin the Proud. This Junius Bru- 
tus had received an excellent education from his father; 
and had, from nature, strong sense, and an inflexible at* 
tachment to virtue j but perceiving that Tarquin had pri- 
vately murdered his father and his eldest brother, he coun- 
terfeited himself a fool, in order to escape the same danger, 
and thence obtained the surname of Brutus. Tarquin 
thinking his folly real, despised the man ; and having pos- 
sesfbd himself of his estate, kept him as an idiot in his 
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house, merely with the view of making sport for bis chil- 
dren. 

Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to avenge 
the cause of his family. Wherefore, ordering Lucretia's 
dead body to be brought to view, and exposed it in the 
public forum, he inflamad the ardour of the citizens by a 
display of the horrid transaction. He obtained a decree of 
the senate, that tarquin and his family should be forever 
banished from Rome, and that ft should be capital for any 
to plead for, or to attempt his future return. Thus this 
monarch, who had now reigned twenty-five years, being 
expelled his kingdom, went to take refuge with his family 
at Cira a little city of Etruria. In the mean time the Ro- 
man army made a truce with the enemy, and Brutus was 
proclaimed deliverer of the people. 



CHAP. IX. 

From, the banishment of Tarquin, to the appointment of 

th^ first IHttator. 

[U.C. M5.J 

The regal power being overthrown, a form of govern- 
ment nominally republican, was substituted in its room.—- < 
The senate however; reserved by far the greatest share of 
the authority to themselves, and decorated their own body 
with all the spoils of deposed monarchy. The centuries of 
the people chose from among the senators, instead of a 
king two annual magistrates, whom they called consuls, 
with power equal to that of the regal, and with the same 
privileges, and the same ensigns of authority. 

Brutus the deliverer of his country and Collatinus the 
husband of Lucretia* were chosen first consuls in Rome. 

But this new republic, however, which seemed so grate- 
ful to the people, had like to have been destroyed in its ve- 
ry commencement. A party was formed in Rome in favor 
of Tarquin. Some young men of the principal families in 
the state, who nad been educated about the King, and had 
shared in all the luxuries of the court, undertook terror 
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establish monarch y. This party secretly increased every- 
day ; and, what may increase our surprise, the sons of Bru- 
tus himself, and the Aquilii, the nephews of Coiatinus, 
Were among the number. Tarquin who was informed of 
these intrigues in his favour, sent ambassadors from Etru- 
ria to Rome, under a pretence of reclaiming the crown, but 
in reality with a design to give spirit to his faction. But 
the whole conspirarcy wag discovered by a slave who had 
accidentally hid himself in the room where the conspirators 
used to assemble* Few situations could have been more 
terribly affecting than that of Brutus, a father, placed as a 
judge upon the life and death of his own children, impelled 
by justice to condemn, and by nature to spare them. The 
young men accused pleaded nothing for themselves, but 
with conscious guilt, awaited their sentence in silence and 
agony. The other judges who were present, felt all the 
pangs of nature ; Coltatinus wept, and Valerius could not 
repress his sentiments of pity. Brutus, alone seemed to 
have lost all the softness of humanity, and with a stern 
countenance, and a tone of voice that marked his gloomy 
resolution, demanded of his sons, if they could make any 
defence to the crimes with which they had been charged. 
This demand he made three several time ; but receiving 
no answer, he at length turned himself to the executioner : 
* Now,* cried he, * it is your part to perform the rest."-— 
Thus saying, he again resumed his seat with an air of de- 
termined majesty; nor could all the sentiments of paternal 
pity, nor ail the imploring looks of the* people, nor yet the 
complaints of the young men who were preparing for exe- 
cution, alter the tenor of his resolution. The executioners 
having stripped them naked, and then whipped them with 
rods, presently after beheaded them : Brutus all the time 
beholding the cruel Spectacle with a steady look and unal- 
tered Countenance, while the multitude gazed on with 'all 
the sen tat ions of pity, terror, and admiration. 

All Tarquin's hopes of an insurrection in the city in his 
favour being thust>verthro'wn, he was now resolved to force 
himself upon his former throne by foreign assistance, and to 
that end prevailed upon the Veians to assist him, and with 
a considerable army advanced towards Rome. 

The consuls were not remiss in preparations to tt r» \ 
oppose him*. Valerius commanded tne foot, and 04(5* 
Brutus being appointed to the head cavalry, went 

c 2 
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©tit to meet him on the Roman borders. Aruns, the son &t 
Tarquin who commanded tbe/mvalry for his" father, seeing 
Brutus at a distance, was resolved* by one great attempt, 
to decicfe the fate of the day, before the engaging of the ar- 
mies : wherefore spurring on his horse, he made towards 
him with ungovernable fury. Brit us, who perceived his 
approach, singled out from the ranks to meet him, and 
both met with such rage, that, eager only to assail, and 
thoughtless of* defending, they bothiell' dead upon the field 
together, A bloody battle ensued, with equal slaughter on 
both sides : But the Romans remaining in possession of the 
feld of battle claimed the victory ; inconsequence Valeri*. 
U9 returned in triumph to Rome. ' 

In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by his 
misfortunes, prevailed upon Porsenna, one of the kings of 
Etruria,,to espouse his cause, and in person undertake his), 
quarrel*. This prince, equally noted for courage and con* 
duct, marched directly to ftome, with a numerous army, and 
laid serge to the city, while the terror of his name and his> 
arms filled ajl ranks of people with dismay. , The siege was 
carried on with vigour t a furious attack was made upon the 
place f the two consuls opposed in vain, and were carried 
oft wounded from the field ; while the Romans, flying in 

freat consternation, were pursued by the enemy to the 
ridge, over which, both victors and vanquished, were abput. 
to enter the city in the confusion. All now appeared lost 
and over, when Horatius Codes, who had been placed there 
as a centinal to defend it opposed himself to. the torrent of 
the enemy, and assisted only by two more, foi? some time 
sustained the whole fury of the assault, till the bridge was 
broken down behind him:. when he found the communica- 
tion thus cut oft; plunging with his arms into,the torrent o£ 
the Tyber,he swam back victorious ta&s fellow soldiers,. 
•}nd was received with just applause* 

Still, however, Porsenna was determined upon taking 
the city ; and though five hundred of his men were slain in, 
a sally of the Romans, he reduced it to the greatest straits j 
and turning the seige into the blockade, resolved to take it 
by famine., The distress of the beseiged soon began to be 
insufferable, and all things, seemed te4hrea ten a speedy 
surrender, when another act of fierce bravery, still supen* 
or to that which, had saved the city before, again procured 
its safety and freedom. 
Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage,, was r&splved t& 
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rid his country of an enemy fhat so sorely continued to 
oppress it ; and for this purpose* disguised in the habit of 
ar Etrurian peasant, entered the camp of the enemy, resoN 
via*.; to die or to fciBthe king With this resolution he 
made up to the place where Porsenna was paying hi& troops 
with a secretary by his side j but mistaking the latter, for 
the king, he stabbed him, to the teart.and was immediately, 
apprehended and brought back into the royal presence.— *- 
Upon Porsenna's demanding wit* he was, and the cause 
of so heinous an action, Mutius, without reserve, informed 
him of his country and bis design, and at the same time 
thrusting his right hand into the fire that wasMrning upon 
the ajtar before him* « You see,* cried he>. w how little I rev 
"gard the severest punishment your cruelty can Inflict up- 

* on me* A Roman knows not only how to act, but to suf- 
B fer. I ant not the only, person you have to fear : three 
"hundred Roman youths like me hevc conspiredyour des* 

* traction;, therefore prepare for their attempts." rorsenna*. 
amazed at so much intrepidity, had: too noble a mind not 
to acknowledge merit though found in an enemy ; he 
therefore ordered him to be safely conducted back to Home,, 
and offered the besieged conditions of peace. These were 
readily aecepted on their side,, being, neither hard nor dis* 
grace&l^ except that twenty hostages were demanded/ 
ten young men, and as many virgins of the best families in 
Rome.. Itajt even in this instance also,, as if the gentler 
sex wece resohed to be sharers in the desperate- valour of. 
the times* Cielia, one of the hostages, escaping from the 
guards, and pointing out the way, to the rest of ner female 
companions, swam over the Tyber on horseback, amidst 
showers of darts from the enemy, and presented herself to 
the consul.. This magistrate,. fearing the consequences of 
detaining hefi had her sent back .* upon which Porsenna, 
not to be outdane in generosity, not only gave her liberty, 
but permitted her to. chuse such of the hostages of the op- 
posite sex as she should think fit to attend her. On her 
part, she, with all the modesty j>( a Roman virgin, chose 
only such as were under fourteen, all edging, that their ten-* 
der age was least capable of sustaining the rigours of sla- 
very.- 

Tarcjuin by means of his.son-in-law,Manilius, once morev 
stirred up the Latins to espouse his interest, and took the 
most convenient opportunity,, when the Pfebians were at 
I varience with the senators, concerning the payment of' 
their debts. These refused to go to war unless thefe debta 
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were remitted upon their return : so that the consuls, find- 
ing their authority insufficient, offered the people to elect 
a temporary magistrate, who should have absolute power* 
not onlr oyer aft ranks of state, but even over the laws 
themselves. To this the Plebians readily consented, wil- 
ling to give up their own power for the sake of abridging 
that of their superiors. In consequence of this, Largiua 
was created the first dictator of Rome; for so was his 
high office called, being nominated to it by his colleague ia 
thfconsulship. Thus the people who could not bear to hear 
the name of king even mentioned, readily submitted to a 
magistrate possessed of much greater power : so much do 
the names of things mislead us, and so little is any form 
of government irksome to people when it coincides with 
their prejudices. 

CHAP.X. 

From the creation of the first Director, to the election of 

ike Tribunes of the People. 

[U. C. 255.] 

Laeguis being now created dictaror, enteted upon his 
office surrounded with his lit tors, and all the ensigns of 
ancint royalty, and seated upon a throne in the midst of 
the people, ordered the levies to be made in the manner of 
the kings of Rome. The populace looked with terror upon 
a magistrate whom they had invested with uncontrolable 

Eower, and peaceably went each to range himself under 
is respective standard. Thus going forth to oppose the 
enemy, he returned with his army, and before his six 
months Were expired, laid down the dictatorship, with re- 
putation of having exercised it with blameless lenity* 

But, though for this time the people submitted to be led 
forth, vet they were resolved at last to free themselves 
from the yoke of iheir severe masters / and though they 
could not get their complaints redressed, yet they deter- 
mined to fly from those whom they could not move to 
compassion. The complaints therefore continuing, they 
resolved to quit a city which gave them no shelter, and 
to form a. new establishment without its limit •*. They 
therefore, under the conduct of a plebian, named bicinius 
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Bellutus, retired to a mountain, from f hence called Mons 
Sacer, on the banks of the river Anio, within abotrt three 
miles of Rome. 

Upon the news of this defection the city was filled with 
tumult and consternation ; those who wished well to the 
army made all the attempts they could to scale the walls 
in order to join it. The senate was not less agitated than 
the rest :' some were for violent measures, and repelling 
force by force ; others ivere of opinion that gentler arts 
were to be used, and that even a victory over such enemies 
would be worse than a defeat. At length, therefore, it 
was resolved to send a messenger, entreating the army to 
return home and declare their grievances, promising at the 
same time an oblivion of all that had passed. 

This message not succeeding, Menentus Agrippa, one 
of the wisest ami best of the senators, was of opinion thai 
the people were to be complied with. 

It was therefore resolved to enter into a treaty with the 
people, and to make them such offers as should induce them 
to return. Teh commissioners were accordingly deputed, 
at the head of whom were Largius and Valerius, who had 
been dictators, and Menenui's Agrippa, equally loved by 
the senate and the people. The dignity and the popularity 
of these ambassadors procured them a very respectable re- 
ception among the soldiers, and a long conference began be- 
tween them. Largius and Valerius employed all their or- 
atory on the one hand ; while Sicinius and Lucius Junius* 
who were the spotesmen of the soldiery, aggravated their 
distresses with all the masculine eloquence which is the 
child of nature. The conference had now continued for 
a long time, when Menenius Agrippa, who had been origi- 
nally a plebeian himself, a schrewd man, and who conse- 
quently knew what kind of eloquence was most likely to 
please the people, addressed them with that celebrated fa- 
ble which is so finely told us by Livy. " In times of old, 
when every part of the body could think for itself, and 
each had a separate will of its own, they all, with common 
consent, resolved to revolt against the belly ; they knew 
no reason, they said, why they should toil from morning to 
ni^ht in its sef vice* while the belly in the mean time lay 
at its ease in the midst of them all, and indolently grew 
fat upon their labours ; accordingly, one and all, they a- 
greed to befriend it no more. The (eet vowed they would 
carry it no longer ; the hands vowed they would feed it no 
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longer ; and the teeth averred they would not chew a 
-morsel of meat though it were placed between them. Thus 
resolved, they all for some time showed their spirit, and 
kept their word ; but soon they found, that instead of mor- 
tifying the belly bv these means, they only undid them- 
selves ; they languished for a while, and perceiving when 
too late, that it was owing to the belly that ihey had 
strength to work, or spirit to mutiny." 

.This fable, the application of which is obvious, had an 
instantaneous effect upon the pei.ple. , They unanimously 
cried out that Agrippa sin old lead them back to Rome ;— 
and were making preparation to follow him, when Lucius 
Junius, before mentioned, withheld them ; alledging, that 
though they were grateful to acknowledge the kind offers 
«f the senate, yet they had .no safeguard tor the future a- 
gainst their resentment ; that therefore it was necessary 
lor the security of the people, to have certain officers crea- 
ted annually from among themselves, who should have- 
power to give such of them as should be injured redress, 
and plead the cause of the community. 

The people, who are ever of opinion with the last speak- 
er, highly applauded this proposal ; which yet the com- 
missioners had not power to comply with ; they therefore 
sent to Rome to take the instructions of the^senate, who, 
worried with divisions among themselves, and harrassed 
by complaints from without, were resolved to have peace 
at whatsoever price it should be .obtained : accordingly as' 
if with one voice, they consented to the creation of their 
new officers who were called Tribunes of the People, Ap- 
pius alone protesting with vehemence against the measure. 

The tribunes of the people were at first fire in number, 
though afterwards their body was increased to five more ; 
they were always annually elected by the people, and al- 
most always from their body. They at first hail their seats 
placed before the door ot the senate-house, and being call- 
ed in, they were to examine every decree, annulling it by 
the word veto, I forbid it / or confirming it by singing the 
letter T, which gave it its validity. This new office being 
thus instituted, Sicinus Bellutus, Lucius Junius, T2aius Li- 
cinius, Albinos, and Icil'tus Ruga, were the first tribunes 
chosen by the suffrages of the people.. The senate also? 
made an edict confirming the abolition of clebts ; and novr 
all things being adjusted, both on the one side and the oth- 
er, the. people after having sacrificed to the gods of the 
mountain, retumed back once more in triumph to Rome;, . 
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CHAP. XI. 

From the creation*)/ the Tribunes, to the appointment vf 

4he Decemviri. 



During the late separation, all tillage had been entire* 
lj neglected, and a famine was the consequence of the en- 
suing season. The senate did all that lay in their power 
to remedy the distress; but the people, pinched with want, 
and willing to throw the blame on any but themselves, as- 
cribed the whole of their distress to the avarice of the pat- 
ricians who having purchased all the corn, as was alleged, 
intended to indemnify themselves for the abolition of 
debts, by selling out to great advantage. But abundance 
soon after appeased them for a time. A large fleet of 
ships lad6n with com from Sicily, (a great part of which 
^as a present from Geion, the king of that country, to 
the Romans, and the rest purchased by the senate with the 
public money) raised their spirits once more. 

But Coriolanus incurred their resentment, by insisting 
that it- should not be distributed till the grievances otthe 
senate were removed. For this the tribunes summoned 
lam to a trial before the people. ' 

When the appointed day was come all persons were fil- 
led with the greatest expectations, and a vast concourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and filled up the fo- 
nim. Coriolanus upon this presented himself before the 
people, with a degree of intrepidity that merited better for- 
tune. His graceful person*, his persuasive eloquence, the 
cries of those whom he had saved from the enemy, inclined 
the auditors to relent. But being unable to answer what 
wag alleged against him to the satisfaction of the-people, 
and utterly confounded wkh the new charge of having 
embezzled the plunder of Antium, the tribunes immediate- 
ly took the votes, and Coriolanus was condemned to per- 
petual exile. 
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This sentence against their bravest defender struck the 
whole body of the senate with sorrow, consternation, and 
regret. Corioionua alone, in the midst of the tumult, seem- 
ed an unconcerned spectator. He returned home, follow- 
ed by the lamentations of huddreds of the most respecta- 
ble senators and citizens of Rome, to take a lasting leave 
of his wife, his children and his mother, Veturia. Thus re- 
commending his litle children to their care, and all to the 
care of heaven, he left the city without followers or for- 
tune, to take refuge with Tullus Attius, a man of great 
power among the Volscians, who took him under his pro- 
tection, and espoused his quarrel. 

The first thing to be done was to induce the Volsci to 
break the league which had been made with Rome, and for 
this purpose Tullus sent many of his citizens thither, in 
order to see some games at that time celebrating / but in 
the mean time save the senate private information that the 
strangers had dangerous intentions of burning the city.— 
This had the desired effect ; the senate issued an order, 
that all strangers, whoever they were, should depart from 
Rome before sunset This order Tuliu* represented to his 
countrymen as an infraction of the treaty, and procured an 
embassy to Rome, complaining of the breach, and re-de- 
manding all the territories belonging to the VoUcians, of 
which they had been violently dispossessed, declaring war 
in case of a refusal ; but this message was treated by the 
senate with contempt? 

War being thus declared on both sides, Coriolanus and 
Tullus were made generals of the Volaciens, and accord- 
ingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging and laying 
waste all such lands as belonged to the Flebeians,but lettiqg 
those of the senate remain untouched. In the mean time the 
levies went on but slowly at Rome. The two consuls, who 
were re-elected by the people, seemed but little skilled in 
war, and even feared to encounter a general whom they 
knew to be their superior in the field. The allies also show- 
ed their fears, and slowly brought in their succours; so that 
Coriolanus continued to take their towns oue after the other 
Fortune followed him in every expedition; and he was now 
so famous for his victories, that the Volsci left their towns 
defenceless to follow him into the field. The very soldiers 
of his col leagues army came over to him, and would acknow- 
ledge no other general. Thus finding himself unopposed in 
the field, and at the head of a numerous army, he at length 
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invested the city of ffa»e Itself, full? resolved to besiege 
it. It was then that the saarftetofid the people unanimous- 
ly agreed to send defffrtie* to hfak with proposal* of resto- 
ration, in case he should <d rawttffh}s*rmy. ' Goriolanns re- 
ceived their proposals at the head ©Tnis principal officers, 
and with thp sternness of a genera! that was to 'give the 
law, refused their offers. 

Another embassy was-now sent forth, conjuring in m not 
to exact from his native city aught but what became Ro- 
mans to grant CoHolanus* however, naturally inflexible 
and severe, still persisted in his former demands, and 
granted them but three days, in which to finish their de- 
liberations* In this exigence, all that was left was another 
deputation, still more solemn than either of the former com- 
posed of the pontiffs the priests, and Ihe augurs. These 
clothed in their habits of eeremony, and with a grave and 
mournful deportment, issued from the city, and entered the 
camp of the conqueror-; but all in vain; they found him 
*erere and indexible as before. 

When the people saw them return ineffectually, they be- 
:gao to give up the commonwealth as lost. Their temples 
were filled with old men* with women and children, who 
prostrate at their «Hars, put* up their ardent prayers for 
the preservation of their country. Nothing was to be heard 
but anguish and lamentation ; nothing to be seen but scenes 
of affright and distress. At length it was- suggested to 
"them, that what could not be affected by the intercession 
-of the senate, or the adjuration of the priests, might be 
brought about by the tears of his wife, or the commads of 
"his mother. This deputation seemed to be relished by-all 
and even the senate itself gave it the sanction of their au- 
thority. Veturia, the mother of Corionalus at first made 
s some hesitation to undertake so pious a work knowing tho 
inflexible temper of her son, and fearing only to show his 
disobedience in a. new point of light, by rejecting the com- 
mands of a parent •* however she at last undertook*^ e em- 
bassy, and set forward from the city, accompanied by many 
ef the principal matrons of Rome, with Volumnia his wife, 
and his two children. Coriolanus, who at a distance dis- 
covered this mournful train of females, was resolved to give 
them a-denial, and called his officers round him to be witnes- 
ses of his resolution^ but when told that his mother and bis 
wife were among the number he instantly came down from 
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his tribunal to meet and embrace them. At first, the wq- 
men's tears and embraces took away the,. power of words j 
and the rough' soldier himself, hard -a* he was, could not 
refrain from sharing in % their- distress. Coriolanus now- 
seemed much agitated by contending passions } while his 
mother, who saw him moved, seconded her words by. the % 
most persuasive eloquence, her tears: his wife* and child- 
ren hung round him entreating For protection and pity ; 
while her fair train* her companions, adde4 their lamenta- 
tions, and deplored their own and thqir country's distress* 
Coriolanus for a moment was silent, feeling the strong 
conflict between honour and inclination ; at length, as it 
roused from his dream, he flew to take up his mother, who 
who had fallen at his feet, crying oat, " O my mother, thou 
*hast saved Rome, but lost thy apn." He accordingly gave 
orders to draw off the army, pretending to the officers that 
the city was too strong to be taken. Tullus, who had 
long envied his' glory, was not remiss in aggravating the 
lenity of his conduct to his countrymen* Upon their re* 
turn Coriolanus was slain in an insurrection of the people, • 
and afterwards honourably buried, with late and ineffectual 
repentance. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome up- 
on the retreat of the Volscian army ; but they were cloud* 
ed soon after by the intrigues ofSpurios Cassius, who, 
wanting to make himself despotic by means of the people 
was found guilty of a number of crimes, all tending towards 
altering the constitution, and was thrown headlong from 
the Tarpeian rock, by those very people whose interests 
he had endeavoured to extend. 

The year following, the two consuls of the former year, 
Manlius and Fabiugt, were cited by the tribunes to appear 
before the people. The agrarian law, which had been pro- 
posed some time before, for equally dividing the lands of 
the commonwealth among the people, was the object inva.* 
•iably pursued, and they were accused of having made un- 
justifiable delays in putting it oflu 

It seems, the Agrarian law was a grant the senate could 
not think of giving up to the people. The consuls there- 
fore made many delays and excuses, till at length they 
were once tnore obliged to have recourse to a dictator, and 
( they fixed upon Quintus Cincinnatus, a man, who had for 
some time given up all views of ambition, and retired to his 
little farm, where the deputies of the senate found him hold- 
ing the plough, and dressed in the mean attire of a labour? 
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fng husbandman. Re appeared bat little elevated with the 
addresses ofceremony,and the pompous habits they brought 
him : and upon declaring to him the senates pleasure, he 
testified rather a concern that his akt should be wanted : he 
naturally preferred the charms of a' country retirement to 
the fatiguing splendours of office, and only said to his wife 
>as they were leading him away, ** I fear, my Attilla, that 
for this year our little fields must remain unsown^ Thus 
taking a tender leave/he departed for the cky, where both 
parties were strongry inflamed against each other. How- 
ever, he was resolved to side with neither: but by a strict 
attention to the interests of his country, instead of gaining 
the confidence of faction to seize the esteem of afl. Thus 
by threats and well-timed submission, he prevailed upon 
the tribunes to put off their law for a time, and carried him- 
self 90 as to be a terror to the multitude whenever they re- 
fused to enlist ; and thei r v greatest en courage r, whenever 
their submission deserved it Thus> having restored that 
tranquility to the people which ho so much loved himself, 
he again gave up the splendours of ambition, to eojoy it 
with a greater relish in his little farm* 

Cincinnatus was not long' retired from his of- rr £ 
fee when a fresh exigence of the state once more ^gr* * 
required his assistance ; the iEqui and th^ Vol- 
sci, who, though still worsted, still were for re- 
newing the war, made new inroads into the territories of. 
Rome. Minutius, one of the consuls who succeeded Cin- 
cinnatus, was sent to oppose them : but bv ing naturally tim- 
id, and rather more afraid of being; conquered thao desirous 
of victory^hisarmy was driven into a defile between two 
mountains-, from which, except through the enemy, there 
was no egress. This, howeverthe JEqui had the precaution 
to fortify, by which the Roman army was so hemmed in on 
every side*, that nothing remained but submission to the en- 
emy, famine or immediate death. Some knights who found 
means of getting away privately through the enemy's camp 
were the nrst that brought the account of this disaster to 
Rome. Nothing could exceed the consternation of all 
ranks of people when informed of it : the senate at first 
thought of the other consul : but not having sufficient expe- 
rience of his abilities, they unanimously turned their eyes 
upon Cincinnati, and resolved to make him dictator.— 
Cincinnatus, the only person on whom Rome could now 
place her whole dependance, was found, as before, by the 
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messengers of fhe senate*, labouring in his- little field wiJb 
eheerfuT industry. He was at first astonished at the en- 
signs of unbounded power, with which the deputies xaonfe 
to invest him, but still more at the approach of the principal 
of the senate, who came out to meet him.. A dignity so un~ 
looked for, however, had no effect upon the simplicity or 
the integrity of his manners ; and being now possessed of 
absolute powet, and called upon to nominate his master of 
the horse, he chose a poor man named Tarquitius, one who 
like himself despised riches when thejv led to dishonour. 
Thus the saving a great nation was devolved upon a hus-* 
band man taken from the plough, and an obscure centinel 
fbund among the dregs of the army. Upon entering the 
city, the dictator put on a serene look, and entreated ajl 
those who were able to bear arms to repair before sun~ 
*et to the Campus Martins the place where the levies were 
made, with necessary arms and provisions &r live days., 
he put himself at the head of these, and marching all night 
with great expedition, he arrived before day within sight 
of the enemy. Upon his approach, he ordered his soldiers 
to raise a loud shout, to apprise the consul's army of the re^ 
lief that was at hand. The JEqui were not a little ama- 
zed when they saw themselves between two enemies, but 
still more when they perceived Cincinnatua making the 
strongest entrenchments beyond them, to. prevent their 
escape, and enclosing them as they had enclosed the con* 
sul. To prevent this a furious combat ensued ; but the 
JEqui being attacked on both sides^and unable to resistor 
fly, begged a cessation of arms. They offered the dictator 
.his own terms ; he gave them their lives ; but obliged them 
in token of servitude, to pass under the yoke, which was 
two spears set upright, and another across, in form of a 
gallows, beneath which the vanquished were to march.— 
Their captains and generals he made prisoners of war, be- 
ing reserved to adorn his triumph. As for the plunder of 
the enemy's camp, that he gave entirely up to his own soU 
flierft, witout reserving any pact for himself* or permitting 
those of the delivered arm v to have a share. Thus having 
rescued a Roman army from inevitable destruction, ha- 
ving defeated a powerful enemy, having taken and forti- 
fied their city, and still more, having refused % any part of 
the spoil, he resigned his dictatorship after having enjoy- 
ed it but fourteen* days. The senate would have enrich- 
ed him, but he declined their proffers, chusing to retire 
once more to his farm and cottage, content with temper- 
ance and fame* 
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But this repose from foreign invasion did not lessen the 
tumults of the city within* The clamours for the Agrari- 
an law still continued, and still more fiercely, when Sic- 
cius Deutatus a plebeian, advanced in years, but of an admi- 
rable person and military deportment, came forward to 
enumerate his hardships and hte merits. This old soldier 
made no scruple of extolling the various achievments of 
ins youth ; but indeed his merits supported ostentation.— 
He had served his country in the wars forty years ; he 
had been an officer thirty, first a centurion, and then a tri- 
bune ; he had fought one hundred and twenty battles ;— 
in which by the force of his single arm, he had saved a mul- 
titude of lives ; he had gained fourteen civic, three mural, 
and eight golden crowns, besides eighty-three chains, six- 
ty bracelets, eighteen gilt spears, and twenty -three horse 
trappings, whereof nine were for killing the enemy in 
single combat ; moreover he had received forty-fivS* 
wounds all before, and none behind* These were his ho- 
nours ; yet notwithstanding -all this, he had never receiv- 
ed any share of those lands which, were won from the ene- 
my, but continued to draw on a life of poverty and con- 
tempt, while others were possessed of those very territories 
which his valour had won, without any merit to deserve 
them, or ever having contributed to the conquest. A case 
of so much hardship had a strong effect upon the multitude; 
they unanimously demanded that the law might be passed, 
and that such merit should not gtfuu rewarded. It was in 
vain that some of the senators rose up to speak against it ; 
their voices were drowned by the cries of the people.— 
When reason therefore could no longer be heard, passion 
as usual succeeded and the youog patricians running furi- 
ously into the throng, broke the balloting urns, and disper- 
sed the multitude that offered to oppose them. For this 
they were some time afterwards fined by the tribunes, but 
their resolution neveatheless for the present, put off the 
Agrarian law* 
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CHAP. XIL 

From the creation of the Decemviri, to the extinction if 

that office. 

[u. c. so&j 

The commonwealth of Rome bad now for near sixty 
years been fluctuating between the contending orders that 
^composed it, till at length each side, as if weary, were wil- 
ling to respire a while from the mutual exertions of their 
claims* The citizens, now therefore of every rank, began 
to complain of the arbitrary decisions of their magistrates, 
and wished to be guided by a written body of laws, which 
being known* might prevent wrongs as well as punish the«H 
In this, both the senate and the _ people concurred, as hop* 
ing that such laws would put an end to the commotions 
that so long had harrassed the state- It was thereupon a- 
greed that ambassadors should be sent to the Greek cities 
.in Italy, and to Athens, to bring home such laws from 
thence, as by experience had been found most equitable 
and useful. For this purpose three senators, Posthumius, 
Sulpicius,and Manlius, were fixed upon, aad gallies as- 
signed to convoy them agreeable to the majesty of the Ro- 
man people. While thev were upon this commission a- 
broad, a dreadful plague depopulated the city at home, and 
supplied the interval of their absence with other anxiety 
than that ofcwishes for their return. In about a year the 
plague ceased, and the ambassadors returned, bringing 
home a body of laws collected from the most civilized 
states of Greece and Italy, which being afterwards formed 
into ten tables, and two more being added, made that cele- 
brated code, called the laws of the Twelve Tables, many 
fragments of which remain to this day. 

The ambassadors -were no sooner returned, than the tri- 
bunes required that a body of men should be chosen to di- 
gest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight 
to the execution of them. After long debates whether this 
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choice should not be partly made from the people as well 
as the patricians, it was at last agreed that ten of the prin- 
cipal senators should be elected, whose power, continuing 
for a year, should be equal to that ' of kings and consuls, 
and that without any appeal. The persons chosen were 
Appius 4 and Genutius, who had been elected consuls for the 
ensuing year/ Posthumius, Sulpictus, and Maulius, the 
three ambassadors ; Sextus and Romulus, former consuls, 
with Julius, Veturiug, and Horatius, senators of the first 
consideration. Thus the whole constitution of the state 
took a new form, and a dreadful experiment was going to 
be tried, of governing one nation by laws formed from the 
manners and customs of another. 

The decemviri, being now invested with absolute power 
agreed to take the reins of government by turns, and that 
each should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrates for the first year wrought with extreme 
application j and their work being finished it wag expec- 
ted they would be contented to gtve up their offices j but 
having known the charms of power, they were now unwil- 
ling to resign it ; they tlverefore pretended that some law* 
were yet wanting to complete their design, and entreated 
the senate for a continuance of 'their offices > to which thai 
body assented. 

But they soon threw off the mask of moderation, and re- 
gardless either of the approbation of the senate or the peo- 
ple, resolved to continue themselves, against all order, in 
the decemvirate. ..A conduct so notorious produced dis- 
contents, and these were as sure to produce fresh acts of 
tyranny. The city was become almost a desert with res- 
pect to all who had any thing to lose, and the decemvirs^ 
repacity was then only discontinued, when they wanted 
fr^sh objects to exercise it upon. In this state of slavery, 
proscription and mutual distrust, not one citizen was found 
to strike for his country's freedom ; thes*. tyrants contin- 
ued to rule without controul,' being constantly guarded, 
not with their Hctors alone, but a numerous crowB of de*- 
pendents, clients, and even patricians, whom their vices 
had confederated round them. 

In this gloomy situation of the state, the JEqui and 
Volsci, those constant enemies of the Romans,undertook 
their incursions,, resolved to profit by the intestine divis- 
ions of the people, and advanced within about twelve miles 
of Rome* 
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But the decemviri being put in possession of all the mi- 
litary, as well ;as of the civil power, divided their army 
into three parts /whereof one continued with Appius in 
the, city to keep it in awe ; the other two were command-* 
ed by his colleagues, and were led, one against the JEqui, 
.and the other against ti\e Sabines. The Roman soldiers 
had now got into the method of punishing the general^ 
whom they disliked, by suffering themselves to be vanquish* 
ed in the&eld* They put it in practice on this occasion, 
and shamefully aboftdoned their camp upon the approach 
of the enemy* Never was the news of a victory more joy^ 
fully received at Rome than the tidings of this defeat ; the 
generals as is always the case, were blamed for the treach- 
ery of their men, some demandnd that they should be de- 
posed, others cried out for a dictator to lead the troops to 
conquest ; but among the rest, old Siccius Dentatus, the 
tribune, spoke his sentiments with his usual openness ; and « 
treating the generals with contempt, showed all the 
faults of their discipline in the camp, and their conduct in • 
the field. Appius in the mean time was not remiss hi oh- -. 
serving the disposition of the people* Dentatus in partic- 
ular was marked out for vengeance, and under pretence of 
doing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, and 
put at the head of the supplies which were sent from Rome 
to reinforce the army. The office of legate was held sa- 
cred among the Romans, as in it were united the authority 
of a general with the reverence due to the priesthood.— 
Dentatus, no way suspecting his design, went to the camp 
with alacrity, where he was received with all the external . 
marks of respect* But the generals soon found means of 
indulging their desire of revenge. He was appointed at 
the head of an hundred men to go and examine a more 
commodious place for encampment, as he had very candid- 
ly assured the commanders that their present situation was 
wrong. The soldiers, however, , who were given as his at- 
tendants, were assassins / wretches who had long been 
ministers of the vengeance of the decemviri, and who now 
engaged to murder him, though with all those apprehen- 
sions, which his reputation as he was called the Roman * 
Achilles, might be supposed to inspire. With these de- 
signs they led him from the way into the hollow besom of 
a retired mountain, where they began to set upon him from 
behind. Dentatus now too late perceived the treachery of 
the decemviri, and was resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as he could : he therefore put his back to a rock, and de- 
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fended himself against those who pressed most closely.— 
Though now grown old, he had still the remains of his for- 
mer valor, and killed no less than fifteen of the assailants, 
and wounded thirty with hi§.;own hand. The assailant*, 
now therefore terrified at his amazing bravery, showered 
in their javelins upon him %i a distance ail which he re- 
ceived in his shield with undaunted resolution. The com- 
bat, though so unequal in numbers, was managed for some- 
time with doubful success, till at length his assailants be- 
thought themselves of ascending the rock against which be 
stood, and thus poured down stones upon him from above. 
This succeeded, the old soldier fell beneath their united 
efforts, after having shown, by his death*, that he owed it 
to his fortitude, and not his fortune, that he had come off 
so many times victorious. The decemviri, pretended to 
join in the general sorrow for so brave a man, and decreed 
him a funeral with the first military honours ; but the 
greatness of their apparent distress, compared with their 
known hatred, only rendered them still more detestable to 
the people. 

But a transaction still more atrocious than the former 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all 
measures of obedience, and at last to restore freedom.—* 
Appius, who still remained at Rome, sitting one day on 
his tribunal to dispense justice,, saw a maiden of exquisite 
beauty, and aged about fifteen, passing to one of the public 
schools, attended by a matron, her nurse. The charms of 
this damsel heightened by all the innocence of virgin mo- 
desty, caught his attention, and fired his heart. The day 
following as she passed, he found her still more beautiful 
than before, and his breast still more inflamed. He now 
therefore resolved to obtain the gratification of his passiojn 
whatever should be the consequence, and found means to 
inform himself of the virgin's name and family. Her name 
was Virginia : she was the daughter of Virginius, a centu- 
rion, then witji the army in the Held, and had been con- 
tracted to Icihus, formerly a tribune of the people, who had 
agreed to marry her at the end of the present campaign.— 
Appius at first resolved to break this match, and Jo espouse 
her himself ; but the l&ws of the Twelve Tables had for- 
bidden the patricians to intermarry wijth the plebeians ;*- 
and he could not infringe these, as he was the enactor ojf 
thera. Nothing therefore remained but a criminal enjoy- 
ment, which, as he was long used to the indulgence of his 
passions, he resolved to obtain. After having vainly triqi 
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to corrupt the fidelity other nurse, he had recourse to an- 
other expedient still more guilty, He pitched upon one 
Claudius, who had long been the minister of His pleasures, 
to assert the beautiful maid was his slave, and to refer the 
cause to his tribunal for decision, Claudius behaved ex- 
actly according to his instructions, for entering into the 
school where Virginia was playing anon* hor female com- 
panions, he seized upon her as his property, and was goi ng 
to drag her away by force, but was prevented by the peo- 
ple drawing together by her cries* 

. At length, after the first heat of opposition was over, he- 
led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of Appius.^nd there 
plausibly -exposed his pretentions. He asserted that she 
was born in his house of a female slave, who sold her to 
the wife of Virginius, who had been barren ; that he bad 
several credible evidences to prove the truth of what he 
said : but that until they could come together, it was rea- 
sonable the slave should be delivered into his custody, be- 
ing her proper master. Applus seemed to be struck with 
the justice of his claims: he observed, that if the reputed 
father himself were present, he might indeed be willing to 
delay the delivery of the maiden for some time, but that it 
was not lawful for him in the present case to detain her 
from her lawful master. He therefore adjudged her to 
Claudius! as his slave to be kept ^by him- till Virginius 
should be able to prove his paternity. This sentence was 
received with loud clamours and reproaches by the multi- 
tude : the women in particular came round the innocent 
Virginia, as if willing to protect her from the judge's fur yy 
while Icilius, her lover, boldly opposed the decree, and o- 
bliged Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal of the 
decejhvir. A) I things now threatened *ri open insurrec- 
tion, when Appius, fearing the events thought proper to 
suspend his judgment till the arrival of Virginh.*, who 
was then about eleven miles from Rome with the army. — 
The day following was fixed for the tria], and in the mean 
time Appius sent letters to the-gener^ls to confine Virgin- 
ius, as his arrival in town might only serve te,kindtesedi-- 
.tion among the people.. These letters, however^ were in-*- 
tercepted by the centurion's friends, who sent him down a : 
full relation of the design laid against, the liberty and the 
honour of his only daughter Virginius upon tnis pretend- 
ing the death of a near relation, got permission to leave 
the camp, and flew to Rome, inspired with indignation and 
revenge. Accordingly the next day, he appeared before the 
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tribunal, to the astonishment of Appius, leading his weep- 
ing daughter by the hand, both habited in the deepest 
mourning. Claudius, the accuser, was also there, and be- 
gan by making his demand. Virginius next spoke m turn* \ 
he represented that his wile had many children $ that she 
had been seen pregnant by numbers ; that if he had inten- 
tions of adopting a suppositious child, he would have fixed 
upon a boy rather than a girl ; that it was notorious to all ' 
that his wife had herself suckled her own ehitdren : and 
that it was surprising such a claim should now be revived 
after a fifteen years discontinuance. "While the father 
spoke this with' a stern air, Virginia stood trembling by, 
and with looks of persuasive innocence, added weight to 
all his remonstrances. The people seemed entirely satis- 
fied of the hardship of his case, till Appi us, fearing what he 
said might have dangerous effects upon the multitude, in* 
terrupted him, under a pretence ot being sufficiently in- 
structed in the merits of the cause. " Ye8, w says he, " my 
" conscience obliges me to declare) that I myself am wit* 
" ness to the truth of the deposition of Claudius. Most of 
" this assembly know, that I was left the guardian of this 
"youth; and I was very early apprized that he had a 
" right to this young woman ; but the affairs of the public, 
"and the dissentions of the people, then prevented me do- 
" ing him justice. However, it is not now too late ; and 
" by the power vested in me for the public good, I adjudge 
"Virginia to be the property of Claudius, the plaintiff. Go 
" therefore lictors, disperse the multitude, and make room 
M for a master to repossess himself of his slave." The lic- 
tors, in obedidnee to his command, soon drove off the 
throng that pressed round tlie tribunal ; and now they sei- 
zed upon Virginia, and were delivering her up into the 
hands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found that all was 
over, seemed to acquiesce in the sentence^ He therefore 
mildly entreated Appi us to be permitted to take a last 
farewell of one whom he had long considered as his child, 
and so satisfied, he would return to his duty with fresh a- 
lacrity. With this the decemvir complied, but upon con- 
dition that their endearments should pass in his presence. 
Virginius, with the most poignant anguish, took his almost 
expiring daughter in his arms, for a while supported her , 
head upon h|p breast, and wiped away the tears that rolled 
down her lovely visage ; and happening to be near the 
shops that surrounded the Forum, he snatched up a knife 
that lay on the shambles, and addressing his daughter,—- 
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<« My dearest lo9t child," cried he, " this, this alone can 

Preserve your honour and your freedom/' So saying, fee 
uried the weapon in her breast,, and then holding it up 
reeking with the blood of his daughter, " Appius* he criw 
ed, ** by this blood of innocence, idevote thy head to the 
infernal gods." Thus saying, with the bloody knife in 
.his hand, and threatening distraction to whomsoever 
should oppose him, he ran through the city, wildly calling 
upon the people to atrike for freedom, and from thence 
went to the camp in order to spread a like flame through 
the army. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed by a nam* 
berof Ins friends, but he informed the army of all that 
was done, still holding the t>loody knife in his hand. He 
asked their pardon, and the pardon of their gods, for hav- 
ing committed so rash an action, but ascribed it all to the 
dreadful necessity of the times. The army, already pre- 
di9posed, immediately with shouts echoed their approba- 
tion; and decamping, left their generals behind to take 
their station once more upon mount A v en tine, whither 
they had retired about forty years before. The other 
which had been to oppose the Satrines, seemed to feel a like 
-resentment, -and came over in large parties to join them. 

Appius in the mean time did all he could to quell the 
disturbance in the city; but finding the tumult incapable 
4)f controui, and perceiving that his mortal enemies, Vale- 
rius and Horatius, were the most active in opposition, at 
first attempted to find safety by flight $ nevertheless, be- 
ing encouraged by Oppius, who was one of his colleagues, 
he ventured to assemble the senate, and urged the pun- 
ishment of all deserters. The senate, however, were far 
from giving the relief he sought for ; they foresaw the 
dangers ana miseries that threatened the state in caseof 
opposing the incensed army ; they therefore, despatch- 
ed messengers to tbem offering to restore the former 
mode of government. To this proposal all the people joy- 
fully assented, and the army gladly obeyed, now return- 
ing to the city, if not with the ensigns, at least, with the 
pleasure of a triumphant entry. Appius, and Oppius one 
of his colleagues, both died by their own hands in prison. 
The other eight decemvirs went into voluntary exile ,• and 
Claudius, the pretended master of Virginia, ^as driven 
out after them. 

In the mean time, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness within the state and confidence in the enemy 
ahrtad. The wars with the iEqui and Voisci still contia- 
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ned ;and as each year some trifling advantage?* were obtain- 
ed over the Romans, they at last advanced so far as to make 
their incursions to thg very walls of Rome. 

Bat not the courage ^onlyofthe Romans see m- 
U. C. ed diminished by these conquests, but their other 

^09 v *rtues afso, particularly their justice. About this 
time the inhabitants of two neighbouring cities, 
Ardeaand Aricia, had a contest between themselves aboflt 
some lands that had long been claimed by both. At length 
being; unable to agree, they referred it to the senate and the 
people of Rome'. The senate had yet some of the princi- 
ples of primitive justice remaining, and refused to deter- 
mine the dispute. But the people readily undertook the 
decision ; and One Scaptius, an old man, declaring that 
these very lands of right belonged to Rome, they immedi- 
ately voted themselves to be the legal possessors, and sent 
home the former litigants, thoroughly convinced of their 
own folly, and of the Roman injustice. 

The tribunes now grew more turbulent ; they proposed 
two laws, one to permit Plebians to intermarry with Patri- 
cians, and the other to permit them to be admitted to the 
consulship also. The senators received these proposals 
Vith indignation, and seemed resolved to undergo tne ut- 
most extremities rather than submit to enact them. How- 
ever, finding their resistance only to increase the commo- 
tions of the state, they at last consented to pass the law 
concerning marriages, hoping ttyat this concession would 
satisfy the "jpeople. But they were to be appeased but for 
a very short time ; for returning to their old-custom of re- 
fusing to enlist upon the approach of an enemy, the con* 
sols were forced to hold a private conference with the chief 
of the senate, whtxe, after many debates, Claudius.propo- 
scd an expedient as the most probable means of satisfying 
the people tn the present conjuncture. This was to create 
•ix or eight governors in the room of consuls, whereof one 
half at least should be Patricians. This project, which wad 
ia fact granting what the people demanded, pleased the 
*hole meeting ; and it was agreed, that at the next public 
meeting of the senate, the consuls should, contrary to their 
usual custom, begin by asking the opinion of the youngest 
senator. .Upon assembling the senate one of the tribunes 
accused %em of holding secret meetings, and managing 
dangerous designs aganist the people. The consuls, on the 
otiier hand, averred their innocence ; and, to demonstrate 
their sincerity, gave any of the younger member* of the 

B 
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house leave to propound their opinions. These remain- 
ing silent, such of the old senators as were known to be 
popular, began by observing that the people ought to be 
indulged in their request, that none so well deserved power 
as those who were most instrumental in gaining it, and 
that the city could not be free, until 1 all -were reduced ^to 
perfect equality, Claudius spoke next/and broke out in- 
to bitter invectives against the people, asserting that it was 
his opinion that the law should not pass* This produced 
some disturbance among the plebeians; at length, Genutus 
proposed, as had been preconcerted, that six governors 
should be annually chosen, with consullar authority, three 
from the people, and that when the time of their magistracy 
should be expired, then it would be seen whether they 
should have the same office continued, or whether the con- 
sulship should be established upon its former footing. ' . ■ 
This project was eagerly embraced by the people ; yet so 
fickle were the multitude, that though many, of the plebei- 
ans«stood, the .choice wholly fell upon the patricians, who 
offered themselves as candidates. These new *j c 
.magistrates were called Military Tribunes^ they # 
J , were at first but three, afterwards they were in- 310. 
creased to four, and at lenth to six* They had the power 
and ensigns of consuls / yet that power being divided a- 
mong a number, each singly was of less authority. The 
first that were chosen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found something amiss in the 
ceremonies of their election. ^ 

The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls once 
more came into office >• in order to lighten the weight of 
business which they were obliged to sustain, a new office 
was erected, namely, that of Censors, to be chosen every 
fifth year TJieir business* was to take an estimate of the 
number and estates of the people, And to distribute them 
into their proper classes ; to inspect into the lives and 
manner of their fellow citizens; to degrade senators for 
misconduct; to dismount knights, and to turn down ple- 
beians from their tribes into* an inferior in case of misde- 
meanor The two first censors were Papirius and Sera- 
pronius both patricians ; and from this order they con- 
tinued to be elected for near an hundred years. . 

This new creation served to restore peace forwme time 
among the orders ; and a triumph gained over the Volsci- 
fitps by Gaganius the consul, added to the universal sa^s* 
ftptow tfeat reigued among the people. 
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This calm, however, was but of a short continuance ; fot 
some time after, a famine pressing hard upon the 

U. C. poor, the usual complaints against the rich were 
SIS. renewed ; and these as before, proving ineffectu- 
al, produced new seditions. The consuls were 
accused of neglect ra not having laid in proper quantities 
of corn; the j however disregarded the murmurs of the 
populace, content with -exerting all their care in attempts 
to supply the pressing necessities. But though they did 
all that could be expected from active magistrates in pro* 
viding and distributing provisions to the poor, yet Spurins 
Afseiius, a rich knight, who had purchased up all the corn 
of Tuscany* by far outshone them in liberality. This dem- 
agogue, inflamed with a secret desire of becoming powerful 
by the contentions in the state, distributed corn in greater 
quantities among the poorer sort each day, till his house 
become the assvlum of all such as wished to exchange a 
life of labour for one of lazy depen dance. When he liad 
thus gained a sufficient number of partisans, he procured 
large quantities of arms to be brought into his house by 
night, and formed a conspiracy by which he was to obtain 
the command, while some of the tribunes, whom he had 
found means to corrupt, were t# act under him in seizing 
the liberties of his country. Minucius soon discovered the 

I»fot;and informing the senate thereof, they immediate- 
y formed the resolution of creating a dictator, who should 
have the power of quelling the conspiracy without appeal- 
ing to the people. Ciucinnatus, who was now eighty years 
old, was ckosen efnee more to rescue his country from im- 
pending danger. He began by summoning Mfelius to ap- 
pear, who refused to obey. He next sent Ahala, the mas- 
ter of bis horse, to force him ; who meeting him in the Fo- 
rum, and pressing Mttlius to follow Nhim to the dictator's 
tribunal, upon his refusal Ahala killed him an the spot— 
Tha dictator applauded the resolution of his officer, and 
commanded the conspirator's goods to be sold, and his 
house to be demolished, distributing his stores among the 
people. 

The tribunes of the people were much enraged at the 
death of Meelius ; and in order to punish the senate at the 
next election, instead of consuls, insisted upon 
restorifl& their military tribunes. With this the U. C. 
senate were obliged to comply. The nest year, 315. 
however* the government returned to its ancient 
channel, and consuls were chosen. 
The Veians had long been the rivals of Rome ; they hatf 
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ever taken the opportunity of its internal distresses tor ra*^ 
vage its territories, and had even threatened its ambassa- 
dors, sent to complain of those injuries, with outrage. It 
seemed now therefore, determined that the city of Veil, 
whatever it should cost, was to fall / and the Romans ac- 
cording!; sat regularly down before it prepared for a loog 
and painful resistance. The strength of the place may be 
inferred from the continuance of the siege, which lasted for 
ten years ; during which time the army continued encamp- 
ed around it, laying in the winter under tents made of skins 
of beast* and in summer driving on the operations of the 
attack. Various was the success, and many were the com- 
manders that directed the siege ; sometimes all the besieg- 
ers' works were destroyed, and many of their men cut off by 
sal ins from the town : sometimes they were annoyed by 
an army of Veians, who attempted to bring assistance from 
without. A siege so bloody seemed to threaten depopula- 
tion to Rome itself, by draining its forces continually away; 
so that a law was obliged to be made for all the bachelors 
to marry the widows of the soldiers who were slain.' In 
order to carry H on with greater vigour, Furius Camillas, 
was created dictator* and to him was entrusted the sole 
power of managing the long protracted war. Camillas, 
who, without intrigue or any solicitation, had/aised himself 
to the first eminence in the* state, had beenrnade one of 
the censors some time before, and was considered as the 
head of that office; he was afterwards * made a. military 
tribune, and had* in his post, gained several advantages 
over the enemy. It was his great courage and abilities 
in the above offices that made him thought. most worthy 
to serve his country on this pressing occasion. Upon his 
appointment, numbers of the people flocked to his stand- 
ard, confident of success under so experienced a comman- 
der^ Conscious, however, that he was unable to take the ci- 
ty by storm, he secretly wrought a mine into it with vast 
labour, which opened into the midst of the citidel. Cer- 
tain thus of success, and finding, the city incapable of re- 
lief, he sent to the senate,, desiring that all who chose to 
share in the plunder of Veii should immediately repair to 
the army. Then giving his men directions how to enter at 
the breach, the city was instantly filled with his legions, to 
the amazement and consternation of the besieged, who but 
a moment before, bad rested in perfect security. Thus like 
a second '^roy, w.as the city of Veil taken, after a ten y e.ars 
siege, and with itsr spoils enriched the conquerors * while 
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Camillas himself, transported with the honour of having 
subdued the rival of his native city, triumphed after the 
manner of the kings of Rome having his chariot drawn by 
four milk white horses/ a distinction which did not iajjl 
to digust the majority of the .spectators, as they consider- 
ed those as sacred, and more proper for doing honour to * 
their gods than their generals, x 

His usual good fortune attended Camillus in another ex- 
pedition against the Falisci ; he routed their army, and 
besieged their capital city, Falerii, which threatened a long 
and vigorous resistance* The reduction of this little place 
would nave been scarce- worth mentioning in this scanty 
page, were it not for an action of the Roman general, that 
lias done him more cridit with posterity than all his other 
triumphs united. A schoolmaster who had the care of the 
children belonging to the principal men of the city, having ( 
found means to decoy them into the Roman camp, offered 
to put them into the hands of CamMlus, as the surest 
means of inducing the citizens to speedy surrender* The 

feneral was struck with the treachery of a wretch whose 
uty it was to protect innocence and not betray it : he for 
some time regarded the traiter with a stern air, but at last 
finding words, «* Execrable villain," cried the noble Ro- 
man, " offer thy abominable proposals to creatures^ like 
" thyself, and not to me; what though we be enemies of 
"your city, vet there are natural ties that bind all man- 
u kind, which should never be broken : there are duties re- 
" quired of us in war as well as in peace : we fight not a- 
u gainst an age of innocence but against men ; men who 
' have used us ill indeed, but yet whose crimes are virtues 
" when compared to thine. Against such base arts let it 
u be mj duty to use only Roman arts, the arts of valor and 
* of arms.' 9 So saying, he immediately ordered him to be 
stript, his hands tied behind him, and in that ignominious 
manner to be whipped into the town b^ his fcwn scholars. 
This generous behaviour in Camillus effected more than 
his arms could do ; the magistrates of the town immediate-* 
ly submitted to the senate, leaving to Camillus the condi- 
tions of Aieir surrender, who onl v fined them a sum of mo- 
ney to satisfy the army, and received them under the pro- 
tection and into the alliance of Rome. ' _^~-- 

Notwithstanding the veneration which the virtne^of Ca- 
millus had excised abroad, they seemed but little adapted 
to bring over Hie turbulent tribunes at home, as they raised 
some fresh accusation againsthim everyday. To the vhvge 
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of being an opposer of their intended migration from Rom e 
to Veii 9 they added that of his having concealed part of 
the plunder of that city, particularly two brazen gates for 
bis own use, and appointed him a day on which to appear 
t frefbrt the people* Camillas finding the multitude exas- 

' J^V 8 ?^ ftg** 118 * him °P on man J accounts, detesting their 
y| t .ttituae, resolved not to wait the ignominy of atrial, 
Bui embracing hrt wife and children, prepared to depart 

"from Rome. He had already passed as far as one orthe 

. gates, unattended on his way, and unlamented. There he 
could suppress his indigoation no longer but turning hts 

, face to the capitol, and lifting op his hands to heaven, en* 
treated all the god* that his country might one day be 
sensible of their injustice and ingratitude ; and so saying, 
he past forward to take refuge at Ardea, a town at a little 
distance from Rome, where he afterwards learned that he 
had been fined fifteen hundred asses by the tribueesathome. 
The tribunes wece not a little pleased with their tri- 
umph over this great man ; but they soon had reason to re* 
pent their injustice, and to wish for the assistance of one 
who alone was able to protect their country from ruin-— 
For now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy began to 
make its appearance than the Romans had ever jet encoun- 
tered. The Gauls, a barbarous nation, had about two cen- 
turies before made an irruption from beyond the Alps, and 
nettled in the northern parts of Italy. ^ They had been invi- 
ted over by the delicionsness ot the wines, and the softness 
of the climate. 'Wherever they came, the v dispossessed 
the original inhabitants, as they were men 01 superior cou- 
rage, extraordinary stature, fierce in aspect, barbarous in 
their manners, and prone to emigration, A body of these* 
wild from their original habitations, were now besieging 
Clusium, a city of Etruria, under the conduct of Brennu* 
their king. The inhabitants of Clusium, frightened at their 
numbers, and still more at their savage appearance entrea- 
ted the assistance, or, at least, the meditation of the Ro- 
mans. The senate, who had Ions made it a maxim never 
to refuse succour to the distressed, were willing previously 
to send ambassadors to the Gauls to dissuade them from 
their enterprize, and to shew the injustice of the irruption.. 
Accordingly three young senators were chosen out of the 
family of the Fabii, to manage the commission, who seemed 
more fitted for the field than the cabinet. Brennus receiv- 
ed them with a degree of complaisance that urged but fit- 
tie of the barbarian; and desiring to know the business of 
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their embassy, was answered according to their instruc- 
tions, that it was not customary in Italy to make war bat 
on just grounds of provocation, %nd that they desired to 
know what offence the citizens of Clusium had given to 
the king of the GauU ? To this Brenuus sfernly replied, 
that the rights of va1 lift tit men lay in their swords ''it 
the Romans themselves had no right to the many iss 
they had conqured ; and that he had particular reasons of 
resentment against the people of Clusium, as they refused 
to part with those lands which they had neither hands to 
till nor inhabitants to occupy. The Roman ambassadors, 
who were but little used to the language of a conqueror, 
Jbr a while dissembled their resentment at this haughty re- 
ply J but, npon entering the besieged city, instead of act- 
ing aa ambassadors, and forgetful of their sacred charac- 
ters, headed the citizens in a sally against the besiegers.-** 
Iu this combat, Fabius Ambustus killed a Gual with hi* 
own hand, but was discovered while he was disponing him 
of bis armour. A conduct so unjust and unbecoming ex- 
cited the resentment of Brennus, who having made/ his 
complaint by an herald to the senate, and finding no re- 
dress, immediately broke up the siege, and marched awdy 
with his conquering army directly to Rome. 

The countries through which the Gauls passed in their 
rapid progress gave up all hopea of safety upon their ap- 
proach ; being terrified at their vast nembers, the fierce- 
ness of their natures, and their dreadful preparations for 
war. But the rage and impetuosity of this wild people 
were directed onry against Rome. They went on without 
doing the least injury in their march, still br6athing„ven« 
geance, only against the Romans ; and a terrible engage- 
ment soon after ensued, in which the Romans were defeat- 
ed near the river Allia with the loss of near forty thousand 
men. ,- 

Rome thus deprived of all succour prepared for every 
extremity. The inhabitants endeavored to nide themselves 
in some of the neighbouring towns, or resolved to await 
the conqueror's fury, and end their lives with the ruin of 
their native city. - But more particularly, the ancient sen- 
ators and priests, struck with religious enthusiasm on this 
occasion, resolved to devote their lives <o atone for the 
crimes of the people, and habited in the robes of ceremony 
placed themselves in the Forum in their ivory chairs. The 
Giuls in the mean time were giving aloose to their triumph 
in sharing and enjoying the plunder of the enemy's camp. 
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Had they immediately marched to Aome upon gaining the- 
^ictorv, the capitol itself had been* taken -; bat they con* , 
tinuea two days feasting themselves upon the field of bat- 
tle, and with barbarous pleasure, exulting amidst tbeir^ 
slaughtered enemies. On the third day after the victory/ 
the easiness of which much amazed the Gauls, Brennus 
appeared with all his forces befere the city. He was at 
first much surprised to find the gates wide opento receive 
him, and the walls defenceless : so that he began to im- 
pute the unguarded situation of the place to a stratagem 
of the Romans. After proper precautions he entered the 
city, and, marching into the forum* there beheld the an- 
cient senators sitting in their order, observing a profound 
silence, unmoved and undaunted. The splendid habits, 
the majestic gravity, und the venerable looks of these old 
men, who had all, in their time, borne the highest offices 
of the state, awed the barbarous enemy into' reverence; 
they took them to be the tutelar deities ot the place, and 
began to offer blind adoration, till one, more forward than "* 
thereat, put forth his hand to stroke the beard of Papyri* 
us ? an insult the noble Roman could not endure, but lift- 
ing up his ivory ceptre, struck the savage to the ground.— 
This seemed as a signal for general slaughter. Papyriu* 
fell first, and all the rest shared his fate, without mercy or 
distinction. Thus the fierce invaders pursued their slaugh- 
ter for three days successively, sparing neither sex nor 
agg, and then setting fire to the city, burnt every house to 
the ground. ^ 

All hopes of Rome were sow placed in the <&~ 

£t,TL Tjf{ol ; every thing without that fortress was but 
364. v an extensive scene of misery, desolation^and 
despair. Brennus first summoned it, with threats 
to surrender, Jbut in vain ; he then resolved to besiege it 
in form, and ffemmed it round with his army.* Neverthe- 
less the Romans repelled his attempts with great bravery ; 
despair had supplied them with that perseverance and vig- 
our which they seemed to want when in prosperity. 

In the mean time, Brennus carried on toe siege with ex* 
treme ardour. He hoped, in time, to starve the garrison 
into a capitulation ; but they, sensible of bis intent, aitho' 
they were in actual want, caused several loaves to be 
thrown into his camp, to convince him of the futility of 
such expectations. His hopes failing in this, were soon af- 
ter revived, when some of &s soldiers came to inform him 
that they had discovered some footsteps which led up the 
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iQck,and by which they suppose*! the capitol might be sur- 
prised. Accordingly, a chosen body of his men werrforder- 
td by night upon this dangerous service, which they with 
great taboo rand difficulty almost effected; they were now 
gotuftoftwthe very wall; the Roman sentinal was fast a- 
sleep; their dogs within gave no signal* and all promised 
an easy victory, when the garrison was awaked by the 
gabbling of some sacred geese that had been kept in the 
temple of Juno. The besieged soon perceived the iminence 
of their danger, and each snatched the weapon he could 
instantly find, ran to oppdse the assailants. Manlius, a pa* 
trician of acknowledged bravery, was the first who exerted 
all his strength, and inspired courage by his example. He 
boldly raouuted the rampart, and, at one effort, threw two 
Gauls headlong down the precipice ; others soon came to 
bis assistance and the walk were cleared of the enemy in 
a space of time shorter than that employed in tht recital. 
From this titife forward the hopes of the barbarians be- 
gan to decline, and Brennus, wished for an opportunity of 
raising the siege with credit, His soldiers had often con- 
ferences with the besieged while upon duty, and the pro- 
posals fur an accommodation were wished for by the com* 
mon men before the chiefs thought of a congress. At length 
the commanders on both sides came to an agreement that 
the Gauls should immediately quit the city, and territories 
of Rome upon being paid a thousand pounds weight of 
gold. This agreement being confirmed by oath on either 
side, the gold was brought forth ; but upon weighing the 
Gauls fraudulently attempted to kick the beam, of which 
the Romans complaining, Brennua insultingly cast his 
sword and belt into the scale, crying out, that the only por- 
tion of the vanquished was to suffer. By this reply the 
Romans saw that they were at the victors' mercy, and knew 
it was in vain to expostulate against any conditions he 
should be pleased to impose. But in this very juncture, 
and while they were thus debating upon the payment, it 
was told them that Camillus, their old general, was at the 
head of a large army, hastening to their relief, and enter- 
ing the gates of Rome. Camillus actually appeared soon 
after, and entering the place of controversy, with the air 
of one who was resolved not tosSiffer imposition, demanded 
the cause of the contest ; of which being informed, he order- 
ed the gold to be taken and carried back, to the capitol, 
"Yor it has ever been," cried he, u the manner of ua Ria* 
H ma^a to ransom our country, not with gold,bu*wf& 
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*• jroti ; it is I only that am to make peace, as being the dicv 
"tator of Rome, and my sword alone shall purchase it*** 
Up*n this a battle ensued, in which the Gaols were entire* 
]y routed ; ami such a slaughter followed, that the Roman 
territories were soon cleared of their formidable ♦nvadt i », 
Thus was Rome, by the bravery of Camillas, cleared of 
its foes. 

The city being one confined heap of ruins, except the 
eapitol, and the greatest number of its former inhabitants 
having gone to take refuge in Veii, the tribunes of the peo- 
ple urge for the removal of the poor remains of Rome to 
Veii, where they might have houses to shelter, and walls 
to defend them. On this occasion Camillas attempted to 
appease them with all the arts of persuasion, observing, 
that it was unworthy of them, both as Romans and as men, 
to desert the venerable seats of their ancestors, where they 
had been encouraged by repeated marks of divine appro- 
bation, to remove to and inhabit a city which they had con- 
ougre4, and which wanted even the good fortune of defen- 
fUfog HsUf. By these and such like romanstrances- he 
prevailed upon the people togo contentedly to* work / and 
itome*$oon began to rise from its ashes. 
. <*.wfce have already seen the bravery of Manilas in defen- 
ding the eapitol, and saving the last remains of Rome. — 
For this the people were by no means ungrateful, having 
built him an house near the place where his valour was so 
conspicuous, and having appointed him a public fund for 
his support. But he aspired at being not only equal to 
Camillas but to be sovereign of Rome. With this view 
he laboured to ingratiate himself with the populace, paid 1 
their debts, and railed at the patricians, whom he called 
their oppressors. The senate was not ignorant of his dis- 
courses or his designs, and created Cornelius Cossus dic- 
tator, with a view to curb the ambition of Manilas. The 
dictator soon finished art expedition against the Vol scians 
by a victory ; and upon his return called Manlius to an ac- 
count for his conduct. Manlius, however, was too much 
the darting of the populace to be effected by the power of 
Cossus, who was obliged to lay down his office, and Man- 
lius was carried from confinement in triumph through the 
city. This success only served to inflame his ambition. — 
He now began to talk of a division of the lands among the 
people ; insinuated that there should be no distinctions in 
the state ; and to give weight to his discourses, always ap- 
peared at the head of a large body of the dregs of the peg- 
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pie* whom his largesses had made bis followers. The city 

bein^thus filled with sedition and clamour, the senate had 

recourse to another expedient, and to oppose the power of 

Camillus to that of the demagogue. Camillus accordingly 

being made one of the military tribunes, appointed Manli- 

us a day to answer lor his life. The place In which he was 

tried was near the capitol, where, when he was accused of 

sedition, and of aspiring at sovereignty, he only turned his 

eyes, and pointing thither, put them in mind of what he 

had there done for his country* The multitude, whose 

compassion, or whose justice seldom springs from rational 

motives, refused to condemn hirn, while he pleaded in 

sight of the capitol : but when he was brought from thence 

to the Peteline grove* and where the capitol was no longer 

to be seen, they condemned him to be thrown headlong 

from the Tarpeian rock. Thus the place which Jiad been 

the theatre of his glory become that of his punishment and 

infamy. . His house, in which his conspiracies had been 

secretly carried on, was ordered to be razed to theground, 

and his family were forbidden ever after to assume the 

Dane of Manlius. 

* In this manner therefore, the Romans went gradually 
forward, with a mixtore of turbulence and superstition 
within their walls, and successful enterprises without— 
With what an implicit obedience they submitted to their 
pontiffs, we have already seen in many instances, and how 
far they might be impelled, even to encounter death itself 
at their command, will evidently appear from the behavi- 
our of Curtius about this time, who upon the opening of a 
gulf in the Forum, which the augurs affirmed 
U. C. would never close up till the most precious 
393 things in Rome were thrown into it, this hero- 
ic man leaped with his horse and armour boldly 
in the midat, saying tnat nothing was more truly valvable 
than patriotism and military virtue* The gulf say the his- 
torian*, c losed immediately upon thi»>and~Curtius was ne? 
w seen after, 
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CHAP. XIII. 

From the wars of the Samnites, and the wars with Vyrr*- 
7ms, to the beginning of the first Funic war, when the 
Romans first went out of Italy. 



The Romans having now triumphed over the Sabines* 
the Etrurians the Latins, the Hennci, the JEqui, and the 
Volhcians, began to look for greater conquests. They ac- 
cordingly turned their arms against the Samnites, a people 
about an hundred miles east of the city, descended from 
the Sabines, and inhabiting a Jarge tract of southern Italy* 
which at this day makes a considerable part of the kingdom 
of Naples. Valerius Corvus, and Cornelius were the two 
oonsuts, to whose care it first fell to manage this dreadful 
contention between the rival states. • 

Valerius was on? of the greatest Guaimanders of his time; 
he was surnamed Corvus, from a strange circumstance of 
being assisted by a crow in a single combat, in which he 
fought and killed a Gaul of gigantic stature. To his col* 
league's care it was consigued u> lead an army to Samnium, 
the enemy's capital, while, Corvus was sent to relieve Ca- 
pua, the capital of the Campanians. Never was captain 
more fitted to command than he. To an habit robust and 
athletic, he joined the gentlest manners; he was the tierces <£ 
and yet the most good natured man in the army ; and whilefj 
the meanest centjnel was his companion, no man kept themjl 
more strictly to their duty: but what completes his charac- 
ter, he constantly endeavored to preserve his dignities by 
the same arts by which he gained them. Such soldiers as 
^he Romans then were, hardened by their late adversity, 
and led on by such a general, were unconquerable. Tha 
Samnites were the bravest men they ever yet encountered^ 
and the contention between the two nations was managed 
on both sides with the most determined resolution. fiul 
the fortune of Rome prevailed: the Samnites at length fled, 
averring that they were notable to withstand the fiejrcu 
looks and the fiery -darting eyes of the Romans. The otne 
consul, however, was not at first so fortunate : for havii> 
tnjvarily led his army into a defile*he *a»in danger of b. 
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itig cat off, had not Decius, a tribune of the army,' posses- 
sed himself of a hill which commanded the enemy ; so that 
the Samnites being attacked on either side* were defeated 
with great slaughter ; no less than thirty thousand of them 
•being left dead upon the field of battle. 

Some time after this victory, the soldiers, who were sta- 
tioned at Capua, mutinying, forced Quintius, an old and 
eminent soldier, who was then residing in the country, to 
be their leader, and, conducted by their rase more than 
their general* came within eight miles of the city. So ter- 
rible an enemy, almost at their gates, not a little alarmed 
the seWte, who immediately created YaWrius corvus dicta- 
tor, and sent him forth with another army to oppose them. r 

The two armies were now drawn up against each other 
while fathers and sons beheld themselves prepared to en* 
pge in opposite causes* Any other general but Corvus 
would perhaps have brought this civil war to an extremity;. 
but he Knowing his influence among the soldiery, instead 
of going forward to meet the mutineers in a hostile manner 
went with the most cordial friendship to embrace and ex- 
postulate with his old acquaintances* His conduct had 
■the desired effect Quintiust, as their speaker, only desi- 
red to have their defection from their duty forgiven : and 
as for himself, as he was innocent of their conspiracy, he 
ftad no reason to soiict pardon for his offences. Thus this 
defection which at. first threatened such dangers to Rome, 
was repaired by the prudence and moderation .of a gener- 
al, whose ambition it was to be gentle to his friends, and 
formidable ouly to his enemies. 

A war between the Romans and the Latins followed 
soon after; but as their habits, arms, and language were 
the same, the most exact discipline was necessary to pre- 
vent confusion in the engagement. Orders therefore were 
issused by Manlius, the consul, that no soldier should eave 
iiii ranks upon whatever provocation, aud that he should 
be put to death who should offer to do otherwise With 
these injunctions both arrams were drawn out in array, 
arid ready to begin, when Melius, the general of the ene- 
my's cavalrv, pushed forward from his lines, and chajlenr 
£ed any knight in the Roman army to single combat.— 
For some time there was a general pause, no soldier of- 
fering to disobey his*order,till Titus IVfauiius, the consul'* 
own son, burning with shame to see the whole body of the 
Romans intimidated, boldly singled out against hi** adv*»- 
urj, The soldiers, on both sides* for a while, su*' 
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the general engagement, to be spectators of this fierce en* 
counter. The two champions drove their horses against 
each other with great violence ; Metius wounded his ad- 
versary's horse in the neck ; but Manilas, with better for- 
tune, killed that of Metius. The Latin being thos fallen, 
to the ground, for a while attempted to support himself 
upon his shield ; but the Roman followed his blows with 
so much force, that be laid him dead as he was endeavour- 
ing to rise ; and then despoiling him of his armour, retur- 
ned in triumph to the consul his father's tent, where he was 
preparing and giving orders relative to the engagement— 
Howsoever he might have been applauded by his fellow 
soldiers, being aB jet doubtful of the reception he should 
find from his father, he came with hesitation to lay the 
enemy's spoils at his feet, and wjth a modest air insinuated* 
that what tie did was entirelyfrom a spirit of hereditary 
virtue. But he was soon dreadfully made sensible of hit 
error, when his father turning away, ordered him to be led 
publicly forth before the army. There, being brought for- 
ward, the consul, with a stern countenance, and yet with, 
tears, spoke as follows t " Titus Manlius, as thou hast re-~ 
*' garded neither the dignity of the consulship, nor the com- 
" mands of thy father, as tnou hast destroyed military dis- 
" cipline/and set a pattern of disobedience by thy exam- 
" pie, thou hast reduced me to that deplorable extremity 
" of sacrificing my son or my country. But let us 'not hes- 
" itate in the dreadful alternative : a thousand lives were 
« well lost in such a cause ; nor do I think that thou ihy- 
" self wilt refuse to die, when thy country is to reap the 
" advantage of thy sufferings. Go, lictor bind him, and let 
" his death be our future example." The whole army was 
struck with horror at this unnatural mandate ; fear for & 
while kept them in suspense; but when they saw their 
young champion's head struck off, and his blood streaming 
Upon the ground, they could no longer contain their exe- 
crations and their groans. His dead body was carried 
forth without the camp, and being adorned with the spoils 
of the vanquished enemy, was buried with all the pomp of 
military distress. 

In the mean time the battle joined with mutual fury; 
and as the two armies had often fought under the same 
leader^ they combatted with all the animosity of a civil war. 
The Latins chiefly depended on their bodily strength ; the 
Romans op th^ir invincible courage and conduct Forces 
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to nearly matched seemed only to require the protection 
of their deities to turn the scale of victory ; and in fact, the 
angora had foretold, that whatever part of the Roman ar- 
my should be distressed, the commander of that part should 
devote himself for his country, and. die as a sacrifice to the 
immortal gods* Manlius commanded the right wing, ami 
Deciusledon the left. Both sides fought forborne time 
with doubtful success, as their courage was equal ; but af- 
ter a time, the left wine of the Roman army began to give 
ground. It Was then that Oecius, who commanded Ihere, 
resolved to devote himself for his country, and to offer his 
own life as an atonement to save his army. Thus deter- 
mined, he called to Manlius with a loud voice, and deman- 
ded his instructions, as he was the chief pontiff, how to de- 
vote himself, and the form of the words he should tfse. By 
his directions therefore, being clothed in a long robe, his 
head covered, and his arms stretched forward, standing 
upon a javfelin, he devoted himself to the celestial and in- 
fernal gods, for the safety of Rome* Then arming himself, 
and mounting on horseback, h£ drove furiously into the 
midst of his enemies, carrying , terror and consternation 
wherever he came, till he fell covered with wounds. "* In 
the mean time the Roman army considered his devoting 
himself in this manner is an assurance of success ; nor 
was the superstition of the Latins less powerfully influen- 
ced by his resolution ; a total rout began to ensue : the 
Romans pressed them on every side ; and so great was the 
carnage, that scarce a fourth part of the enemy survived 
the defeat. This was the last battle of any Consequence 
that the Latins had with the Romans ; they were forced 
to beg a peace upon hard conditions ; and two years after, 
their strongest citvPsedum being taken, they were brought 
under an entire submission to the Roman power. 

A signal disgrace which the Romans sustain- 
U. C. ed about this time in their contests with the 
431 Sam ni tea made a pause, in their usual good for- 
tune, and turned the scale fur a wailein the ene- 
mies favour. The senate having denied the Samnites 
peace, Pontius their general was resolved to gain by strat- 
agem what he had frequently lost by force. Accordingly, 
leading his army into defile called Claudium, and taking 
possession of all its outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers hab- 
ited like shepherds, with directions to throw themselves 
in the way tne Romans were to march. Exactly to his 
wi*he# the Roman sonsul met them, and taking them for 
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what they appeared, demanded the route the Samnite army 
had taken ; they, with seeming indifference replied, that 
{hey were gone to Luceria, a town in Apulia, and were 
then actually besieging it. The Roman general, not sus- 
pecting the stratagem that was Faid against him, marched 
directly by the shortest road, which Fay through the de- 
files, to relieve the city, and was not undeceived, till he 
saw his army surrounded and blocked up on every side. 
Pontius thus- having the Romans entirely in his power, 
first obliged the army to pass under the yoke, havingbeen 
previously stript of all but their garments ; he then stipul- 
ated that they should wholly quit the territories of ihe- 
Samnites, and that they should continue to live upon terms 
of former confederacy. The Romans were constrained to 
submit to this ignominious treaty* and marched into Capita 
disarmed, half naked, and burning with a desire ot retriev- 
ing their lost hunour. When the army arrived at Rome, 
the whole city was most surprisingly afflicted at their 
shameful return ; nothing but grief and resentment was. 
to be seen, and the whole eity was put icab mourning. 

But this was a transitory calamity ; the state had suffer- 
ed a diminution of its glory, but none of its power. The, 
war was carried on as usual for many yjears : the power of 
the Samnites declining everyday, while that or the Ro- 
mans gathered fresh confidence from every victory. Un- 
der the conduct of Papyrius Cursor, who was at different 
times consul and dictator„repeated triumphs were gained^ 
Vabius Maximus also had his share in the glory of conquer- 
ing them ; and Decius, the son of that Deems whom we 
saw devoting himself for his country about forty years be- 
fore, followed the example of his noble lather, and, rushing 
into the midst of the enemy, saved the lives of his country- 
men with the loss of his own. 

The Samriites being thus driven to the most extreme dis- 
tress, as they were unable to defend themselves, they were 
obliged to call in the assistance of a foreign power, and ha- 
ving recourse to Pyrrhus,king ofEpirus, to save them from 
impending ruin. Pyrrhus, a king of great courage, ambi- 
tion, and power, had always kept the example of Alexan- 
der, his great predecessor, before his eyes, promised to 
come to their assistance : and in the mean time dispatched" 
over a body of three thousand men, under the command of 
Cineas, an experienced soidier^and a scholar of the great 
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orator Demosthenes. Nor did he himself remain long be- 
hind, bat soon after put to sea with three thousand horse 
twenty thousand foot, and twenty elephants, in which the 
commanders of that time began to place very great confi- 
dence. However, only a small part of these great preparar 
tions arrived in Italy with him, for many of his ships were 
dispersed, and some were totally lost in a tempest. Upon 
his arrival at Tarentura, his first care was to reform the peo- 
ple he came to succour; lor observing a total dissolution of 
manners in this luxurious citv, and that the inhabitants 
were rather occupied with the pleasures of bathing, feasting, 
and dancing, than the care of preparing for war, he gave r 
orders to have all their places of public entertainment shut 
up, and that they should be restrained in all such amuse- •< 
ments as j*endered soldiers unfit for battle. In the mean . 
time the Romans did all that prudence could suggest to op- 
pose so formidable an enemy ; and the consul Leevinus was 
sent with a numerous army to interrupt his progress. 
Pyrrhus, though his whole army was not yet arrived, drew 
out to meet him ; but previously sent an ambassador, de- 
siring to.be permitted to mediate between the .Romans and 
the people of Tareotum. To this Lsevinus returned for 
answer, that. he neither esteemed him as a mediator, nor 
feared him as ah enemy ; and then leading the ambassador 
through the Roman camp, desired him to observe diligent- 
ly what he saw, and to report the result to his master In 
consequence . of this, both armies approaching, pitched 
their tents in sight of each nther upon the opposite banks 
of the river Ly ris. Pyrrhus was al ways extremely careful 
in directing the situation of his own camp, and in observ- 
ing that of the enemy. It was there, that walking along 
the banks of the river, and surveying the Roman method of 
encamping, he was heard to observe, " That these barbar- 
M ians seemed to be no ways barbarous, and he should too 
" goon find their actions equal, to their resolution. In the 
mean time ordering a body of men along the banks of the 
river, he placed them in readiness to oppose the Romans, 
in case they should attempt to ford it before his whole ar- 
my was brought together. Things turned out according to 
his expectations; the consul, with an impetuosity that' 
marked his experience,, gave orders -for passing the river 
where it was fordable; and the advanced guard, having 
attempted to appose him in vain, was obliged to retire to 
the main body of the army. Pyrrhus being apprised of 
the enemies attempt, at first hoped to cutoff their cavalr* 

r2 
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before they could be reinforced by the foot that were not 
as y f t got over, and led on in person a chosen body of 
horse against them. The Roman Legions having with 
much difficulty advanced across the river, the engagement 
became general: The Greeks fought with a consciousness 
of their former fame, and the Romans with a desire of gain- 
ing fresh glory. Mankind had never before seen two such 
differently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is 
tt to this' day determined whether the Greek phalanx or 
the Roman legions' were preferable. The combat was long 
in suspense ;- The Romans had seven times repulsed the 
enemy, and were as often driven back themselves, but at 
if ngtfr, while the success seemed doubtful* Pyrrhus sent 
his elephants into the midst of the engagement,, and these 
turned the scale of victory in his favor* The Romans who- 
had never before seen creatures of such magnitude were 
terrified not only with their intrepid fierceness, but the 
castles that were built upon their backs filled with armed 
men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day was his own * 
and sending m his Thessalian cavalry to charge the ene- 
my in disorder, the rout became generafc A dreadful 
slaughter of the Romans ensued, fifteen thousand men 
being killed on the spot, and eighteen hundred taken pris- 
oners. Nor were the conquerors in much better state than 
the vanquished, Pyrrhus himself being wounded and thir- 
teen thousand of his forces slain* Night coming on put. 
an end to the slaughter on both sides, and Pyrwius wa& 
heard to cry out, «• That one such victory more would ru* 
in his whole army/* The next day, as he walked to view 
*he~ field of battle, he could not help regarding with admir- 
ation, the bodies of the Romans which were slain ; upon 
seeing them all with their wounds before, their counte- 
nances even in death, marked with noble resolution, anA 
a sternness that awed him to respect, he was heard to cry 
-out, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, « O! witK 
what ease could I conquer the world, had I the Romans 
ibr soldiers, or had they me for their king.^ 

JPynhus, after this victory, was still unwilling to drive 
them to an extremity, ana considered that it was best 
treating with an humble enemy $ he % resolyed therefore, to 
send his friend Cineas, the orator, to negociate a peace ; 
of whom he often asserted, that he had won more towns by ,< 
the eloquence of Cineas, than by bis own arms. Cineas, 
with all his art, found the Romans incapable of being se* 
duced, either by bribery, private W publie persuagigjf* 
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Being frustrated, therefore* in his expectations, he re- 
turned to his master, extolling both the virtues and the 
grandeurs of the Romans. The senate, be said, appeared a 
reverend assembly of -demigods, and the city a temple for 
their reception. Of this, Pyrrhus soon after became sensi- 
ble by an embassy from Rome, concerning the ransom and 
exchange of prisoners. At the head of wis venerable de- 
putation was Fabi icius, an ancient senator, who bad longf 
been a pattern to his countrymen, of the most extreme po- 
verty, joined to the infcst Cheerful content. Pyrrhus recei- 
ved this celebrated old maa with great kindness ; and wiU 
ling to try how far feme had been just in hts favour, offered 
him rich presents, which, however, the Roman refused.— 
The day after, he was desirous of examining the equal it y* 
of his temper, and ordered one of his elephants to be pla^ 
ced behind the tapestry ; which, upon a signal given, rais- 
ed its trunk over the ambassador's head, at the same time 
using other arts to intimidate him. But Fabric i us, with a 
countenance no way changing, smiling upon the king, ob- 
serving that he looked witt* an equal eye on the terrors of 
this day, as he had upon the allurements of the preceding* 
Pyrrhus, pleased to find so much virtue in one he had con- 
sidered as a barbarian, was willing to grant him the only 
favour which he knew could make Turn nappy j he released 
the Roman prisoners, entrusting them to Fabrkius alone„ 
upon his promise, that in case the senate were determined 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them whenever b& 
though^ proper. 

By this time the Roman army was recovered 
U. C. from its late defeat, and Sulpicius and Decius* 

473 the consuls for the following year, were placed 
at its head. The panic which had formerly sei- 
sed it, from, the elephants, now began to wear offhand both 
armies met near the city of Asculum, both pretty nearly? 
equal in numbers, being about forty thousand strong ; and 
here again, after a long and obstinate fight, the Grecian 
discipline prevailed* The Romans being pressed on every 
side, particularly by the elephants, were obliged to retire 
to thgir camp, leaving six thousand meo dead upon the field 
of battle. But the en^mj had no great reason to boast of 
their triumph, as they had four thousand slain ; so that 
Pyrrhus replied to one of bis soldiers, who was congratu- 
lating him upon his victory*" Oue such triumph more, and 
I shall he undone.'* 

This battle finished the campaign ; the next season be- 
gan witn equal vigor on both sides, Pyrrhus having receive 
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ednew succours from home. While the two armies were 
approaching, and jet but at a small distance from each oth- 
er, a letter was brought to old Fabricius, the Roman gene- 
ral, from the king's physician, importing, that for a proper 
reward, he would take him oft by poison, and thus rid the 
Romans of a powerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fab- 
ricius felt all the honest indignation of this base proposal 
that was consistant with his former character ; he coramiw 
nicated it to his colleagues, and instantly gave it as his <$• 
pinion that Pyrrhus should be informed of the treachery 
that was plotted against him. Accordingly letters were 
despatched for that purpose, informing Pyrrhus of the af- 
fair, and alledging the unfortunate choice of his friends and 
enemies. That he had trusted and promoted murderers, 
while he carried his resentment against the generous and 
the brave. Pyrrhus now began to find that these bold bar* 
barians were by degrees schooled into refinement, and 
would not suffer him to he their superior even in generosi- 
ty : he received the message with as much amazement at . 
their candour, as indignation at his physician's treachery. 
"tAbmiribleFabricttsT" cried he, "it would be ae easy to 
turn the sun from itg course, as thee from the paths of hon- 
our." Then making the proper inquiry among his servants, 
and having discovered the treason, he ordered his physi- 
cian to be executed. However, not to be outdone. in mag- 
nanimity, he immediately sent to Rome all his prisoner* 
without ransom, and again desired to negotiate a peace.— 
The Romans on the other hand, refused him peace, butup*- 
onthe same conditions they had ofiered before. 

. So that after an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, having 
increased his army by new levies, sent one part ot his ar- 
my to oppose the march of Lentutus, the Roman consul, 
while he nimself went to attack Curius Dentatns,the other 
in command, before his calleague could come up. His 
principal aim was to surprise the enemy by night ; but ua- 
fortunately passing through woods, and his lights .failing 
him, his men lost their way, so that at the approach of mor- 
ning he saw himself in sight of the Roman camp, with the 
enemy drawn out to receive him. The vanguard of both 
armies soon met, in which the Romans had tlie. advantage. 
Soon after, a general engagement ensuing, Pyrrh us.fi nding 
the balance of the victory turning still against him, had 
once more recourse to his elephants. , These, however, the 
Romans were then too well acquainted with, to feel any 
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vain terrors from ; and having found that fire was the most 
effectual means to repel them, they caused a number of 
balls to be made, composed of flax and rosin, which were 
thrown against them as they approached the ranks. The 
elephants thus rendered furious by the flame and as boldly 
opposed by the soldiers, could no longer be brought oifr, 
but ran back Upon their own army, bearing down the 
ranks, and filling all places with terror and confusion.- 5 — 
Thus victory at length declared in favour of Rome: Pyrr- 
hus in vain attempted to stop the flight and slaughter of his 
troops ; he lost not only twenty-three thousand of his best 
soldiers, but his camp was also taken. This served as » 
jiew lesson to the Romans, who were ever open to improve- 
ment : they had formerly pitched their tents without or- 
der ; but by this new capture they were taught to measure 
out their ground, and fortify the whole with a trench ; so 
that many of their succeeding victories are to be ascribed 
to their improved method of encamping* 

Pyrrhus thus finding all hopes fruitless, he resolved to- 
leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies and 
faithless allies ; accordingly, catting together the Taren- 
tines, he ir formed them that he had received assurances' 
from Greece of speedy assistance, and desiring them to 
wait the event with tranquility, the night following em- 
barked Lift troops, and returned undisturbed into his na- 
tive kingdom with the remains of his shattered forces, 
leaving a garrison in Tarentum merely to save appearan- 
ces, and in this manner ended the war with Pyrrhus after 
sis years continuance. 

^ As for the poor luxurious Tarentines, who were the ori- 
ginal promoters of this war, they soon began to find a 
worse enemy in the garrison that was left for their defence, 
than in the Romans who attacked them from without— 
The hatred between them and Milo, who commanded 
their citadel for Pyrrhus, was become so great, that notlw 
ing but the fear of their old inveterate enemies the Ro- 
mans could equal it. In this distress they applied to the 
Carthaginians, who with a large fleet came and blocked 
up the port of Tarentum ; so that this unfortunate people, 
once famous through Italy for their refinements and plea- 
sures now saw themselves contented for py three different 
armies, without the choice of a conqueror. At length, how* 
ever, the Romans found means to brim* over the garrison 
to their interest ; after which they easily became masters 
of the city, and demolished its walls, granting the inhabi- 
tant* liberty and protection. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

From the beginning of the Punic W«r t tathe beginning 
tjtheteconi, when tkt Roman* began to grow powerful 

f 

by$ea. 

[U.C.489.] 



Ths Romans having destroyed all rival pretensions at 
borne, began to paot niter foreign conquests. The Cartha- 
ginians were at that time in possession of the greatest part 
of Sicily, and tise the Romans, only wanted an opportuni- 
ty of embroiling the natives, in order to become masters 
of the whole island* This opportunity at length offered. 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, one of the states of that island, 
which was as jet unconqueretl* entreated their aid agamat 
the Mamertines, a little people of the same countty* and 
they sent him supplies both by sea and by Ifcnd. The Ma- 
mertines, on the other hand, to shield off ini|)endif)g rim** 
put themselves under the protection of Rome. The Ro- 
mans, not thinking the Mamertines worthy of the name of 
allies, instead of professing to assist them boJdly declared 
war against Carthage ; alleding as a reason the assistance 
which Carthage had lately sent fe the southern parts of It*. 
x ]y against the Homage, In this manner a war was delar- 
. ed between these two powerful states, both grown too great 
* ip continue patient spectators of each other's increase. 
Carthage, a colony of the Phoenicians, who built tin the 
coast of Africa, near the place where Tunis now stands, 
about an hundred and thirty seven years before the foun- 
dation of Rome* As it had been long growing into ppwer, 
so it had extended its dominions all along the coasts. But 
its chief strength lay in its fleets and commerce : thus ciiv 
cmustanced, these two great powers began what is called 
the first Punic war. The Carthaginians, possessed of gold 
and silver, which might be exhausted ; the Romans famous 
for perseverance, patriotism and* poverty, which seemed 
\o gather strength by every defeat. 
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But there seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle 1o 
the ambitions views of Rome, as they had no fleet, of at 
least what deserved that title ; while the Carthaginians bad ' 
the entire command at sea, and , kept all the maritime* 
towns under obedience* In such a situation any people 
but the Romans would have rested contented under disad- < 
rantages which nature seemed to have imposed ; but no* * 
thing could conquer or intimidate them* They begali to 
apply themselves to maritime affairs; and, though without 
shipwrights to build, or seamen to navigate a fleet, they 
resolved to surmount every obstacle with inflexible perse* 
verance. A Carthaginian vessel happened to be in a storm 
driven ashore ; and this was sufficient to serve as a model. 
The consul Duillius was the firpt who ventured to sea 
with this new constructed armament ; and though far infe- 
rior to the enem y in the management of his fleet, vet he • 
gained the first naval victory, the Carthaginians losing 
fifty of their ships, and the undisturbud sovereignty of the 
sea which they valued more. 

But the conquest of Sicily was only to be obtained by 
humbling the power of Carthage at home. For this reason 
the senate resolved to carry the war into Africa itself, and 
accordingly they sentltetfutfs and Manlius with a fleet of , 
three hundred sail to make the invasion. Regulus was 
reckoned the most consuroate warrier; that Rome could 
the* produce* and a professed example of frugal severity* 
Hi* patriotism was still greater than his temperance ; all 
the private passions seemed extinguished in him, or they 
**re all swallowed up in one great ruling affection* the 
tove of his country. The two generals set 9ail with their 
fleet, which was the greatest that had ever left au Italian 
port carrying an hundred and forty thousand men. Thev . 
*ere met by the Carthaginians, with a fleet as powerful, 
and men better used to the sea. White the tight continu- 
ed rather botween the ships than the men at a distance, 
the Carthaginians seemed successful ; but when the Ro- 
mans came to grapple with them, the difference between 
* mercenary army, and one that fought for fame was ap- 
parent The resolution of the Romans was crowned with 
success ,• the enemy's fleet were dispersed, and fifty-four 
of their vessels taken. The consequence of this victory 
*aa an immediate descent upon the coastW Africa, and 
tie capture of the city Clupea, together with twenty thou- 
mri men, who were made prisoners of war. 
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"The seriate being informed of these great successes, ftn4 

applied to for fresh instructions, commanded Man I i us 

hjick to Italy, in order to superintend the Sicilian war ; 

jmd directed that Regains should continue in Africa to 

prosecute his victories there. 

.. A battle ensued, in which Carthage was once more de- 
. feated and some of its best troops cut oft*. This fresh vic- 
tory contributed to throw them into the utmost despair ; 
more than eighty of their towns submitted to the Romans. 
In this distress, the Carthaginian*, destitute of generals at 
home, were obliged to send to Lecedemon, offering the 
command of their armies to Xantvppue, a general of great 
experience, who undertook to conduct them. 

This general began by giving the magistrates proper in- 
titrations for levying their men, he assured them that 
, their armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the strength 
of the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own generals ; 
he therefore only required a ready obedience to his orders, 
and assured them an easy victory. The whole city seem- 
ed once more revived from despondency* by the exhorta- 
- tions of a sjngle stranger ; and soon from hope grew into 
confidence. This was the spirit the Grecian general 
* wished to excite in them : so that when he saw them thus 
' ripe for the engagement, he joyfully took the field. "The 
{Lacedemonian made the most skilful disposition of his 
/qrees ; he placed his cavalry in the wings ; he disposed 
the ^elephants at proper intervals behind the line of the 
Jheavy .armed infantry ; and, bringing up the light armed 
troops* before, he ordered them to retire through the line 
of infantry after they had discharged their weapons. At 
length both armies engaging, after a long and obstinate re* 
distance, the Romans were overthrown with dreadful 
slaughter ; the greatest part of their army being destroyed, 
and Rugulus himself taken prisoner* Several other dis- 
tresses of the Roman* followed soon after this. They lost 
their fleet in a storm; and Agrigentum, their principal 
town in Sicily was taken by Kartnalo, the Carthaginian 
genera). They undertook to build a new fleet, which also 
shared the fate of the former, the mariners, as yet unac- 
qtianted with the Mediterranean shores, drove it upon 
quicksands ; and toon after the greatest part perished in a 
storm. 

Meantime, the Carthaginians being thus successful, were 
desirous of a new treaty for peace, hoping to have better 
terms than thoaoinsisted upon by Reguius. For this par- 
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pose, they supposed that he whom they had now for four 
years kept m a dungeon, confined ana chained, would be 
a .proper solicitor. It was expected that, being wearie4 
with imprisonment and bondage, he would gladly endeavw 
our to persuade his countrymen to a discontinuance of fr 
war, which only prolonged his captivity. He was accor*. 
dingly sent with their ambassadors to Koine, but with a 
promise, previously exacted from him, to return in case of 
being unsuccessful. He was even given to understands 
that his life depended upon the success of his negotiat 
tion. m 

When this old general, together with the ambassadors of v 
Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his friends came* 
out to meet and congratulate his return. Their acclama- 
tions resounded. through the city; but Reguius refused,, 
with settled melancholy to enter the gates. It was in vain 
that he was entreated on every side to visit once more 
his little dwelling, and share in that joy which his return 
had inspired. He persisted in saying, that 'he was now but 
a slave belonging to' the Carthaginians, and unfit to par- 
take in the liberal honours of his country. The senate 
assembling without the walU, aa usual, togive audience to- 
the ambassadors, Reguius opened hi» commission, as he 
had been directed by the Carthaginian council, and their 
ambassadors seconded his proposals. The senate were, by 
this time, themselves weary of a war which had beert pro- 
tracted above eight years, and were no way disinclinable 
to a peace* . It only remained for Reguius himself tp give 
his opinion, who, when it came to his turn to speak, to the 
surprise of all the world, gave his voice for continuing the 
war. So unexpected an advice not a little disturbed the 
6enate ; they pitied as well as admired a man who had* 
used such eloquence against hi? private interest, and 
could not conclude upon a measure which was to termi- 
nate in his ruin. But he soon relieved their embarrass- 
ment by breaking off the treaty, and by rising in order to 
return to his bonds and confinement. It was in vain that 
the senate and all his dearest friends entreated his stay i 
he still repressed their solicitations. Marc ia his wife, with 
her little children, filled the city with their lamentations, 
and vainly entreated to be permitted to see him » he still 
obstinately persisted in keeping his promise; and, though 
efficiently apprised of the tortures that awaited his re- 
turn, without embracing his family or taking leave of hi* 
friends, he departed with the ambassador* for Carthage*.- 
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Nothing could equal th* fwcj and disappointment tf 
the Carthaginian*, when/mey were informed to their am- 
bassadors that Regutus,/ instead of hastening a peace, had 
given his opinion for continuing the war* They according- 
ly prepared to punish his conduct with the most studied 
tortures* First nis eyelids were cutoff and then he was re* 
mantled to prison. He was after some days, again brought . 
out, and exposed with his face opposite the burning sun*-- 
At last, when malice was fatigued with studying all the ' 
arts of torture, he was put into a barrel stuck fulTof naila, 
that pointed inwards : and in this painful condition he 
continued till be diecif 

. Both, sides now took up anus with more than former ani- 
mosity. At length the Roman perseverance was crowned * 
with success, one victory followed on the back of another. 
Fabius Buteo, the consul, once more showed them the waj 
to naval victory, by defeating a large squadron of the ene- 
my's ships ; but Lutatiua Catulus gained a victory still 
more complete, in which the power of Carthage seemed to~ 
tally destroyed at sea, by the toss of an hundred and twen- 
ty ships, according to the smallest computation. This loss 
brought the Carthaginians to sue for peace, whjch Rome 
thought proper to grant ; but still inflexible in its demands, 
exacted the same conditions which Itegulus had formerly 
offered at the gates of Carthage, These were, that thej 
should lav down a thousand talents of silver to defray the 
charge of the war, and should pay two thousand two hun- 
dred more in ten years time: thatthey should quit Sicily, 
with all such Islands as they possessed near it: that they 
should never make war against the allies of Rome, or come 
with any vessel of war within the Roman dominions ; and 
lastly, that all their prisoners and deserters should be de- 
livered up without ransom. 

To these hard conditions the Carthaginians, 

U. C. now exhausted, readily subscribed ; and thus 

513 ended the first Punic war, which had lasted 

twenty four years, and in some measure had 

drained both nations of every resource to begin another. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Prom the end of the first Funic War, to the end of tik 

second* 



The war being ended between the Carthaginians and 
tfie Roniana, a profound peace ensued and in about six- 
years after, the temple of Janus was shut for the second 
time since the foundation of the city. The Romans being 
thus in friendship with all Nations, had an opportunity of 
turning to the arts of peace, they now began to have a re- 
lish for poetry, the, first liberal art which rises in liny civili- 
sed nation, and the first also that decays, ffitherto the^ 
had been entertained only with the rude drolleries of their 
lowest buffoons z they had sports called Fesceooini, in 
which a few debauched actors made their own parts, while 
raillery and smut supplied the place of humour. To these 
a composition of a higher tiud succeeded, which they cal- 
led satire, which was a kind of dramatic poem, in which 
^hz characters of the great were particularly pointed out, 
and made an object ot derision to the vulgar* After these 
came tragedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the 
Greek ; and, indeed, the first dramatic poet of Rome, 
whose name was Livius Andronicus, was by birth a Greci- 
an. The instant these finer kinds of composition 

U. C. appeared, this great people rejected their former 
514 impurities with disdain. From thence forward 
they laboured upon the Grecian model ; and 
though they were never able to rival their masters in dra- 
matic composition they soon surprised them in many of 
the more soothing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, pastoral, and 
didactic compositions, began to assume new beauties in the v 
Roman language ; and satire, not that rude kind ot dia- 
logue already mentioned, but a nobior sort invented by 
Lucillius, was all their own. 

While they were thus admitting the arts of peace, they 
were not unmindful of making fresh preparations for war : 
all intervals oFease seemed rather to give fresh vigour Tor 
new designs, than to relax their former intrepidity* The 
Jljyrians were the first people upon whom they tried their 
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strength, after some continuance of peace. The natSoife 
\rhich hart long plundered the merchant* of the Mediter- 
ranean with impunity, happened to make depredations up- 
on some of the trading subjects of Rome ; this 
Wing complained of at Peuta,the queen of the 527 
country, she, instead of granting redress, ordered 
the ambassador that was sent to demand restitution to be 
murdered. A war ensued, m which the Romans were vie* 
torious : most of the lltyric towns were surrendered to> 
the consuls, and a peace at last concluded, by which the 
greatest pact ol the country was ceded to Rome ; a yearly 
tribute was exacted for the rest, and a prohibition added,, 
that the Ulyrians should not sail beyond the river Lissom 
with more than two barks, and those unarmed. - , 

The Gauls were the next people that incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Romans. Supposing a time of peace, when 
the armies were di*ba%ded, a proper season fur new irrup- 
tions, this barbarous people invited fresh forces from be- 
yond the Alps, and, entering Ktruria, wasted all with Ere 
and sword, till they came within about three days journey 
of Rome. A prttto? and consul were sent to oppose them, 
who, now instructed in the improved arts of war, were en* 
-abled to surround the Gnu Is, who still retained their prim- 
eval barbarity. It was in, vain that these hardy troops, 
who had nothing but their courage to protect them, formed 
two fronts to oppose their adversaries ; their naked bodies 
, and undisciplined forces were anable to withstand the 
shock of an enemy completely armed, and skilled in mili- 
tary evolutions. A miserable slaughter ensued, in which 
forty thousand were killed and ten thousand taken prison- 
ers. This victory was followed by another gained over 
them by Marcellus, in which he killed Viridomarus* their 
king, with his own hand, and gained the third royal spoil* 
that were yet obtained at Rome. These conquests forced 
them to beg a peace, the conditions of which served great- 
lyto enrich the empire. Thus the Romans went on with 
success ; they had now totally recovered their former los- 
ses and only wanted an enemy worthy of their arnis to be* 
gin a new war. 

The Carthaginians had only made a peace because they 
-were no longer able to continue the war. They therefore 
took the earliest opportunity of breaking the treaty: they 
besieged Saguntum, a citv of Spain, which had been in al- 
liance with Rome ; and though desired to desist, prosecu- 
ted their operations with vigor. Ambassadors were sent in 
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consequence from Rome to Carthage, complaining of tbe 
infraction of their articles*, and requiring that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian general, who had advised thin measure,, 
should be delivered up; which being refused, both sides 
prepared for a second Punic war. 

The Carthaginians trusted, the management of it on their 
side to Hannibal, the sonrf Hamilcar. This extraordina- 
ry map bad been made the sworn foe of Rome almost from 
his infancy ; for, while yet very young, his father brought 
him before the altar, and obliged him to take an oath, that 
he never would be in friendship with the Romans, nor de- 
sist from opposing their power, until he or they should be 
no more. On his first appearance in the field, he reconciled, 
in his own person, the most just method of commanding 
with the most perfect obedience to his superiors. Thus 
he was equally beloved by his generals and the troops he 
was appointed to lead. He was possessed of the grcattst 
courage in Opposing danger/ and the greatest presence of 
mind in retiring from it No fatigue was able to subdue his 
body, nor any misfortune to break his spirit : equally pa- 
tient of heat and cold, he only took sustenance to content 
nature, and not delight his appetite. He was the best 
horseman and the swiftest runner of his time. This great 
general, who is considered as the most skilful of antiquity 
having overrun all Spain, and levied a large army of vari- 
ous languages and nations resolved to carry the war into 
Italy itself; as the Romans had before carried it into the 
dominions of Carthage. For this purpose, leaving Hanno 
with a sufficient force to guard his conquest, in Spain, he 
crossedthe Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, with an army 
of fifty thousand foot, and nine thousand horse. He quick- 
ly traversed that country, which was then wild and enten- 
sive, and filled with nations that were his declared ene- 
mies. In vain its forests and rivers appeared to intimidate 
him ; in vain the Rhone, with its rapid currents, audits 
banks covered with enemies, or the Dura branched out in- 
to mimberless channels, opposed his 1 way ; he passed them 
all with perseverance, anil in ten days arrived at the foot 
of the Alps, over which "he was to explore a new passage 
into Italy. It was in the midst of winter when this aston- 
ishing project was undertaken. The season added new 
horrors to a scene that nature had already crowned with, 
objects of dismay. The prodigious height, and tremendous 
steepness of the mountains, capped with snow, the people 
barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins, with long and shagr 
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gy hair, presented a picture that impressed the beholders* 
wfth astonishment and terror; But nothing Was capable 
£f subduing the courage of the Carthaginian general ; for, 
at the end o* fifteen oajs, spent in crossing the Alps, he 
found himself in the plains of Italy with about half his ar- 
my remaining! the rest having died of the cold, or been 
cutoffby the natives. 

As soon as it was known at Rome, that Hawribaf, at the 
head of an immense army, was crossing the Alps,m order 
to invade their dominions* the senate sent Scfyo to oppose 
him, who was obliged to retreat with considerable loss, In 
the mean time, Hannibal, being thus victorious, took the 
giost prudent precautions to increase his army, giving or- 
ders always to spare the possessions of the Gauls, while 
his depredations were permitted upon those of Rome ; and 
this so pleased that simple peoplerthat they declared for 
him in great numbers, and flocked to his standard mifo 
alacrity. 

The second battle was fought upon, ihe banks of the riv- 
er Trebia. The Carthaginian general being apprised of 
the Roman impetuosity, of which he always availed him- 
self in almost every engagement, had sent offabody of a 
thousand horse, each with; a foot soldier behind, across the 
river, to ravage the enemy's country, and provoke them to 
engage. The Romans quickly routed this force, who, 
teemed to be defeated, took the river and were as eagerly 
pursued by Sempronious, the consul. Tt. was not however 
till his army was got upon the opposite bank, that he per- 
ceived himself half conquered already, his men being fa* 
tigued with wading up to their armpits and quite benumb- 
ed by the intense coldness of the water* A. total rout en- 
sued ; twenty six thousand of the Romans were either kil- 
led by-the enemy, or drowned in attempting to repass the 
river. A body often thousand men were all that survived;, 
who, finding themselves enclosed on every side, broke des- 
perately through the enemy's ranks, and fought retreating 
till they found shelter in the city of Placentia. sr 

The third defeat the Romans sustained, was at the lake 
of Thrasmene : near to which was a chain of mountains, 
and between these and the lake, a narrow passage leading 
to a valley that was embosomed in hills. It was upon these 
hills that Hannibal disposed his best troops, and it was into 
this valley that Flamiaius, the Roman general, led his men 
to attack him. A disposition every way so favourable fo* 
the Carthaginians was also assisted by accident; for * mirf 
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rising from the lake* k$pt the Romans from seeing the en- 
emies; while the army upon trie mountains, bems» above 
its influence, saw the whole disposition of their opponents* 
The fortune of the day was such as might be e i per ted 
from the conduct of the two generals : the Roman arm/ 
was broken and slaughtered, almost before they could 
• perceive the enemy that destroyed them.^ About fifteen 
thousand Romans, together with Flami.nius himself fell ia 
the valley and six thousand more were obliged to yieldf 
themselves prisoners of war. 

Upon the news of this defeat at Rome, after the gener- 
al consternation was allayed, the senate, upon mature de- 
liberation, resolved to elect a commander with, absolute au- 
thority, in whom they might repose their last and greatest 
expectations. Their choice fell upon Fabius Maxima s, a 
man of great courage, but with a happy mixture of caution* 
He was apprised that the only way to humble the Cartha- 
ginians at such a distance from home was rather by haras- 
sing them than by fighting. For this purpose he always 
encamped upon the highest grounds, inaccessible to the 
enemy's cavalry. Whenever they moved, he moved* 
watched their motions, straitened their quarters, and cut 
off their provisions. x 

By these arts* Fabius had actually at one time enclosed 
Hannibal among mountains, where- it was impossible to* 
winter, and yet from which it was almost impracticable to? 
extricate his army without eminent danger, in this exw 
gence nothing but one of those stratagems of war, which 
fall to the lot of great abilities only to invent could save 
him: he ordered a number of smalt faggots ami lighted* 
torches to be tied %v the horns of two thousand oxen that 
he h^d in the camp, and that they should be driven towards 
the enemy. These tossing their heads and running up the 
sides of the mountains, seemed to fill the whole neighbor- 
ing forest with fire * while the sentinels that were placed to* 
eiiard the approaches of the mountain seeing such a num- 
ber of flames advancing towards their posts, fled in conster- 
nation, supposing the whole body of the enemy was in arms 
to overwhelm them. By this stratagem Hannibal drew off 
his army, and escaped through the defiles that led beneath 
the hills* though with considerable damage to his rear. 

Soon after, Fabius, was obliged to lay down his office,, 
his time being expired/and Tarentius Varro was chosea 
by the majority to succeed to the command. This Ter- 
entius Varro was a man sprung from the dregs of the peo* 
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pie, with nothing but his confidence and riches to recotn> 
mend him. With him was joined iE mil jus Paulus, of a 
disposition entirely opposite/ experienced in the field, 
cautions in action, and impressed with a thorough con- 
tempt for the abilities of his Plebian colleague. 

The Romans, finding themselves enabled to bring a com- 
petent force into the field, being almost ninety thousand 
strong, now again resolved to meet Hannibal, who was at 
this time encamped near the village of Cannee, with a wind 
that for a certain season blows still one way, in his rear, 
which raising great clouds of dust from the parched plains 
behind, lie knew must greatly distress an approaching en- 
emy, lu this situation he waited the coming up o? the 
. Romans with an army of forty thousand foot, and half that 
number of cavalry. The two consuls soon appeared to 
his wish, dividing their forces into two parts* and agreeing 
to take the command every day by turns. On the first day 
of their arrival, it falling to the lot of iEmiiius to com- 
mand, he was entirely averse to engaging. The next day, 
however, it bem.<* come to Varro's turn to command, he 
without askirfg h»o colleagues concurrence, gave the signal 
for battle j and passiug the river Aufidus that lay between 
both armies* put his forces in array. The battle began 
with the light armed infantry; the horse engaged soon af- 
ter: and the Roman cavalry being unable to stand against 
those of Numidia, the legions came up to rein farce them. 
It was then that the conflict became general : the Roman 
soldiers for a long time endeavoured but in vain, to pen- 
etrate the Centre, where tbe Gauls and Spaniards fought; 
which Hannibal observing ordered part of those troops to 
give way, and to permit the Romans to embosem them- 
selves within a chosen body of his Africans whom hejiad 
placed on their wing, so as to surround them ; upon that 
a terrible slaughter began to ensue of the Romans, fatigued 
with repeated attacks from the Africans, who were fresji 
and vigorous. At last the rout became general in every 
part of the Roman army ; the boastings of Yarro were now 
no longer heard ; while iEmiiius, who had been terribly 
wounded by a sltnger in the very beginning of the engage- 
ment, still feebly led on his body of horse, and did all that 
could be done to make head against the enemy : however, 
being unable to sit on horseback, he was forced to dis- 
mount. It was in this deplorable condition of things, that 
one Lentulus, a tribune of the army, as lie was flying oti 
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horseback from the enemy, which at some distance pur- 
sued him, met JEmilius sitting upon a stone, covered ove* 
with blood and wounds, and waiting for the coming up of 
the pursuers* "JEmiTius," cried the generoits tribune; 
**you aj least are guiltless of this days slaughter % take my 
••horse and fly." M I thank thee, LentuluV crjed the dy- 
ing; consul, "all is over, my partis chosen : go, I command 
" thee, and tell the senate from me to fortify Rome against 
" the approach of the conqueror. Tell Fabius also, that JB- 
" milius, while living, ever remembered his advice, and now 
dying, approves W While he was yet speaking the en- 
emy approached : and Lentulus* before he was out of view* 
saw the consul expire, feebly fighting in the midst of hun- 
dreds. In this battle the Romans lost fifty thousand men 
and so many knights, that it is said Hannibal sent three 
bushels of gold rings to Carthage, which those of this order 
bad worn on their fingers. 

When the first consternation was abated after this dread- 
ful blow at Rome, the senate came to a general resolution, 
to create a dictator, in order to give strength to their gov- 
ernment. A short time after, Varro arrived, having left 
behind him the wretched remains of his army.; and, as he 
had been the principal cause of the late calamity; it was 
natural to suppose that the senate would severely repri- 
mand the rasnness of his conduct. But far otherwise f 
The Romans went out in multitudes to meet him ; and the 
senate returned him thanks that he did not despair of the 
safety of Rome. Fabius who was considered as the shield 
of Rome, and Marcellvs as the sword, were appointed to 
lead the armies ; and though Hannibal once more offered 
them peace, they refused it but upon condition that he 
should quit Italy. Terms similar to those they had for- 
merly insisted upon from Pyrrhusi 

In the mean time, Ilanmoai, either fitiding the impoast* 
hility of marching directly to Rome, or willing to give his 
forces rest after such a mighty victory, led them to Capua, - 
where he resolved to winter. Tnis city had long been 
considered as the nurse of luxury, and the corrupter of all 
military virtue ; here therefore, a hew scene of pleasure o- 
pened to his barbarian troops ; and they at once gave them- 
selves up to the intoxication, till, from being hardy veter^ 
ans, they became infirm rioters. 

Hitherto we have found this great man successful ; but 
new we are to reverse the picture, and survey him stru^ 
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Kng with accumulated misfortunes, and at feast sinking 
beneath them • 

His first lost was at the seige of Nota, where Marcel 1 09 
the praetor made a successful' sally. He some time after' 
attempted to raise the seise of Capua, and attacked the 
Romans in their trenched, but he was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. He then Made a feint of going to besiege 
Rome; but finding a superior army ready to receive him* 
he was obliged to retire^ For some years after he 
fought with various success ; Marceflu* hi* uppo* IT. C. 
Bent* sometimes gaining, and sometimes loosing*- 544. 
tlie advantage* but coming to indecisive engagement. 

The senate of Carthage at length came to a resolution of 
sending his brother Asdrubal to his assistance, with a body 
of forces drawn out of Spain. Asdrubals march being made 
known to the consuls Livius and Nero, they went against 
hrm with great expedition, and surrounding him in a place* 
into which he was led by the treachery ot his guides, they 
tot bis whole army to pieces. Hannibal had long expect- 
ed these succours with impatience ; and the very nignton 
which he had been assured of his brother's arrival, Nero- 
ordered Asdrubal's head to be cutoff, and thrown into his 
brother's camp. The Carthagenian general now therefore 
began to perceive the approaches of the downfall of Car- 
thage, and could not help with a sigh observing to those 
about him, that fortune seemed fatigued with granting her 
favours* 

In the mean time, fortune seemed to favour the Roman 
arms in other parts : Marcellns took the city of Syracuse 
in Sicily, which was defended by the machines and the 
fires of Archimedes the mathematician; 

The inhabitants were put to the sword, and among the 
rest Archimedes himself, who was found meditating in his 
study by a Roman soldier; Marcel) us> the general was not 
a little grieved at his death* A passion- for letters at that 
time began to prevail among the higher ranks of people at 
Rome. He therefore ordered his body to be honourably 
buried, and a tomb to be erected to his memory, which his 
own works have long survived. 

As to their fortunes in Spain, though for a while they 
appeared doubtful, two of the Scipios being slain,, and 
Claudius Nero, the governor of the province appearing 
much an undermateh for the cunning of the Carthagenian 
general, yet they soon recovered their complexion under 
the conduct of Scipio Afiioanus* who. sued for the office of* 
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proconsul to that kingdom, at a time when every one else 
was willing to decline ft* Seipio, who was now but twenty 
four years old, had all $te qualifications requisite for form- 
ing a great general and a good man ; he united the great- 
est courage with the greatest tenderness ; superior to 
Hannibal »n the arts of peace, and almost his equal in those 
of war. His father had been killed in Spain, so that be 
seemed to have an hereditary claim to attack that country. 
He therefore appeared irresistible, obtaining many gvettt 
victories, yet subduing still more hy his generosity, mild* 
ness, and benevolent disposition, than by the force of his 
arms* 

It was shortly after that he returned with an army from 
the conquests of Spain, and was made consul at the age of 
twenty nine. It was at first supposed he intended meet* 
ing Hannibal in Italy, and that he would attempt driving 
him from thence ; but be had already formed a wiser plan, 
which^was to carry the war into Africa, and, while the 
Carthaginians kept an army near Rome, to make them 
tremble for their own capital. 

Seipio was not long in Africa without employment ; for 
in a short time Hanno opposed him, but he was defeated 
and slain. Syphax the usurper of Nuraidia, led up a large 
army against him. The Roman general for a time declined 
fighting, till, finding an ap port unity, he set fire to the ene- 
my's tents, and attacking them in the midst of the confu- 
sion, killed forty thousand men, and took six thousand 
prisoners. 

The Carthaginians how, b ginning to be terrified at their 
repeated defeats, and the fame of Scipio's successes, deter* 
mined to racal Hannibal,- their great champion, out of Ita- 
ly, in order to oppose the Romans at home* Deputies 
were accordingly dispatched, with a positive command for 
him to return and oppose the Roman General, who at 
that time threatened Carthage with a siege. Nothing 
could exceed the regret and disappointment of Hannibal 
upon receiving this order. However, he obeyed the or- 
ders of his infatuated country with the same submission 
that the meanest soldier would have done, and took leave 
of Italy with tears in his eyes, after having kept possession 
of the most beautiful parts of it for above fifteen years. 

Upon his arrival at JLeptis in Africa, from whence he 
marched to Adruraetum,he at last approached Zama, a city 
within five day's journey of Carthage* Seipio, in the mean 
time^ led his army to meet him, joined by Massinisaa with 
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six thousand horse ; and, to show his rival in the Held no"» 
little he feared his approach, sent back the spies which were 
sentto explore his camp having previously shown them 
the whole, with directions to inform Hannibal of what they 
had seen. The Carthaginian general, conscious of his in- 
feriority, endeavored to discontinue the war by neeocia 
tion, and desired a meeting with Seipio to confer upon 

terms- of peace, to which the Roman general aesented 

But, after a long conference, both sides parting dissatisfied 
they returned to their camps to prepare for deciding the' 
controversy by the sword. Never wasa more memorable 
battle fought, whether we regard generals, the armies, the 
two states that contended, or the empire that was in dis- 
pute. The disposition Hannibal made of his men is 
■wdJnr the skilful in the art of war, to be superior to 'anv 
Of his former arrangements. The battle began with the 
elephants on the side of the Carthaginians, which beina ter- 
rified at the cries of the Romans, and wounded bv the 
dingers , and archers, turned upon their drivers, and caus- 
ed much confusion n both wings of their army, in which 
the cavalry was placed. Being thus deprived olf the assis- 
tance of the bone, in which their greatest strength consis- 
ted, the heavy infantry joined on both sides,- but the Ro- 
mans being stronger of body, the Carthaginians were obli- 
ged to give ground. In the mean time Massinissa, who 
had been in pursuit of their cavalry, returning and attack- 
nig them in the rear, completed their defeat A total rout 
ensued, twenty thousand men were killed in the battle or 
the pursuit, and as many were taken prisoners. Hannibal, 
Who had done all that a great general and an undaunted 
soldier could perform, fled with a smalt body of horse to 

•K-f-Tl" 1 "' , ctuDe seeroiD 6 t0 d «%ht m confounding his 
ability, his valour, and experience. 8 

tJn '" *?%* b f°. U 8 nt °- a P eace * ^e Carthaginians. 
l H u a ?u ,ba L? adv,ce « offered conditions to the Romans^ 
' which they dictated not as rivals, but as sovereigns. Bv 
this treaty the Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain 
and a I the islands in the Mediterranean* 8ea . ther Were 
bound to pay ten thousand talents in fifty yeara; toeive 
hostages for the delivery of their ships aid elephant to 
restore Massinissa all the territories that had been taken 
Irom him ; and not to make war in Africa but bv permis- 
sion of the Romans. Thus ended the second Punic war 
seventeen years after it had begun, "* 
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frroin the end of the second Punic War> to the end of the 
third, which terminated in the destruction of Carthage* 

While the Romans were engaged with Hannibal, they 
carried on also a vigorous War against Philip, icing of Ma- 
cedonia, n6t a little incited thereto by the prayers of the 
Athenians, who, from once con trou ling the power oPPer- 
sia, with At talus, king of Pe ream us, also entered into the 
confederacy against Phifip. tie wasiuore than once de- 
feated by Galba the consul, who was sent against him. He 
attempted to besiege Athens, but the Romans obliged him 
to raise the siege. He attempted to take possession of the 
straights of Thermopylae, but was driven, from them by 
Quihtus Flaminias with great slaughter. He attempted to 
take refuge in Thessaly, where he was again defeated with 
considerable loss, and obliged to beg a peace, upon condi- 
tions of paying a thousand talents, half down, and the oth* 
er half in the space of ten years. The peace with Philip 
gave the Romans an opportunity ot showing their generos- 
ity, by restoring liberty to Greece. 

AntiocLus, king of Syria, was next brought to submit 
to the Roman arms ; after some embassies on the one side 
and the other, a war was declared against him five years 
after the conclusion of the Macedonian war. 

After various mistakes and misconduct, he attempted to 
obtain a peace, by offering to quit ail his places in Europe* 
•and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome.' But it 
Mas now too late : Scipio, perceiving his own superiority, 
was resolved to avail himself of it Aotiochus^hus driven 
into resistance, for some time retreated before the enemy, 
tiH being pressed hard near the city of Magnecia, he was 
Torced to draw out his men, to the number ot seventy thou- 
sand foot, and twelve thousand horse. Scipio opposed him 
with forces as much inferior in number as they were su- 
j>erior in .courage and discipline'. Antiochus therefore was 
in a short time entirety defeated ; lis own chariots, armed 
with scythes, being driven back upon his men, contributed 
much to his overthrow. Being thus reduced to the last ex* 
tremity, he was glad to procure peace of the Romans upon 
their own terms; which were; to pay fifteen thousand W* 
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lents towards the expences of the war, to quit all his p<»» 
sessions in Europe, and likewise alb in Asia on that side 
Mount Taurus, to give twenty hostages as pledges of his 
fidelity, and to deliver up Hannibal* the inveterate enemy 
of Rome. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, whose destruction was one 
of the articles of this extorted treaty *endeayou red to avoid 
the threatened ruin. This consummate general had been 
long a wanderer, and an exile front hi* ungrateful country. 
He bad taken refuge at the court of Antiochus, who at first 

five hkn a sincere welcome, and made him admiral of hifc 
eet, in which station he showed his usuat skill in strata* 
gem. But he soon sunk in the Syrian's esteem for having 
advised schemes which that monarch had neither genius 
to understand nor talents to execute. Sure, therefore, to 
find no safety or protection, he departed by stealth ; and, 
after wandering for a time among petty states, who had 
neither power nor generosity, to protect him, he took re- 
fuge at the court ofPrusia^kihg or Bithy nia. In the mean 
time the Romans, with a vindictive spirit utterly unworthy 
of them, sent JEmiliu9, one of their most celebrated gene- 
rals, to demand him of this king, who, fearing the resent* 
ment of Rome, and willing to conciliate their friendship by 
this breach of hospitality, ordered a guard to be placed up- 
on Hannibal, with an intent to deliver him up* The poor 
old general, thus implacably persecuted frmn one country 
to another, and finding all methods of safety cut off, deter- 
mined to die; he therefore desired one of his followers to 
bring him poison, which he had ready * for this exigence % 
anddrinking it, he expired, as he had lived, with intrepid 
bravery. 

A second Macedonian war was soon after pro* 
V. C. claimed against Perseus, the son of Philip, whom 
583 we have already Seen obliged to beg peace of the 
Romans. Perseus, in order to secure the crown, 
had contrived to murder his brother Demetrius ; and, up* 
on the death of his father, pleased with the hopes of imagi- 
nary triumphs, made war against Rome* During the course 
of this war. which continued about three years, many op- 
portunities were offered him of lotting off the Roman ar- 
my / but being perfectly ignorant how to take advantage 
of their rashness, he spent the time in empty overtures lor 
a peace. At length JEmitius gave him a decisive overthrow 
near the river Knipeus. He attempted to procure safety 
by flying into Crete ; but being abandoned by aH # «he wa* 
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obliged to surrender himelf, and to grace the splendid tri- 
umph of the Roman general. 

. About this time Massinissa, the Numidian, having made 
*ome incursions into a territory claimed bj the Carthagi- 
nians, thej attempted to repel the invasion. This brought 
on a war between that monarch and them ,• while the Ro- 
mans, who pretended to. consider this conduct of theirs as 
an .infraction of the treaty sent to make a complaint. The 
ambassadors who were employed upon this occasion, find- 
ing the city v,ery rich and nourishing, from die long inter-. 
?al of peace which it had now enjoyed for near fifty years, 
either from motives of avarice to possess its plunder, or 
from fear of its growing greatness* insisted much on the 
necessity of a war, which was soon after proclaimed ; and 
the cdns-il set out with a thorough resolution utterly to de- 
molish Carthage. - 

The wretched Carthaginians, finding that the conquer- 
ors would not desist from making demands while they had 
any thing left to supply, attempted to. soften the victors 
by submission ; but they received orders to leave their city, 
which was to be levelled with the ground. This severe 
command they received with all the concern and distress 
of despairing people; they implored fora respite from such 
a hard sentence : they used tears and lamentations ; but 
finding the consuls inexorable, they departed with a gloomy . 
resolution, prepared to suffer the utmost extremities, and 
to fight to the last for their seat of empire . 

* Those vessels therefore, of gold and silver, which their. 
luxury had taken such pride in, were converted into arms* 
The women parted also with their ornaments, and even 
cat off* their hair, to be converted into strings for the bow- 
men. Asdrubal, who had been lately condemned for op- 
posing the Romans, was now taken from prison to head 
their army ; and such preparations were made, that when 
the consuls came before the city, which "they expected to 
find an easy conquest, they met with such resistance as 
quite dispirited their forces, and shook their resolution.— • 
Several engagements were/ought before the walls, with 
disadvantage to the assailants ; so that the siege would 
have been discontinued, had not Scipto iEmiliaus, the a- 
dopted son of Africans who was now appointed to com* 
mand it, used as much skill to save his forces after a defeat, 
as to inspire them with fresh hopes of victory. But al I his 

arts would have failed, had he not found means to seduce 

Fharneas, the master of the Carthaginian horse, who came 
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over to his aide. The unhappy townsmen soot* saw the 
enemy make nearer approaches ; the wall which led to the 
haven was quickly demolished, soon after the Forum itself, 
was taken, which offered the conquerors a deplorable spec* 
tacle of houses nodding to the fell, heap* of men lying dead* 
hundreds of wounded struggling to emerge from the caiv 
nage around them, and deploring their own and their' 
country's ruin*. The citadel soon after surrendered at (lis-* 
ere lion. A\\ now but the temple was subdned/ and that 
was defended by deserters from the Roman army, and 
those who had been most forward to undertake the war.~ 
These however, expecting no mercy, and fipding their con- 
dition desperate, set fire to the building, and voluntarily 
perished in the flames. This was* the end ot one of the 
most renowned cities in the world, both for arts, opulence 
and exteiit of dominion; it had rivalled Rome, for above 
an hundred years, and at one time was thought to have 
the superiority. 

Tins conquest over Carthage was soon followed by ma- 
ny over other states, Corinth, one of the noblest cities of 
Greece, in the same year sustained the same fate* being 
entered by Mommius, the consul* and levelled to. the, 
ground. ' Scipio, also having laid siejge toNamantia, the 
strongest city in Spain, the wretched inhabitants, to avoid 
Jailing into the hands of the enemy, fired the city over 
their own heads, and all, to a man, expired in the names. 
Thpa Spain became a province belonging to Rome, and 
was governed thence forward b^r t\vo annual prcetors^ 

CHAP XVII, 

From the destruction of Carthage, to the end of the seiU, 

iponvfthe Grwchu 

£17,0*621.} 

T^he Romans being now left without a rival, the tri- 
umphs and the spoils of Asia brought \n x taste for splen- 
did expense ; and these produced a verice, and in vet red 
ambition. The two Gracchi were the first who saw this 
strangle corruption among the, great, and* resolved tare- 
press it, by renewing the Licio&n law, which had enacted 
that no person in the state shoulil possess above five hun- . 
d red acres of land. Tiberius Gracchus, the elder of the 
twywas a person very considerable both, for the advaata- 
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resefhtsb()dy,tfnd'fhcq«aliticsofhfstirind. Verydiflferent 
from Scipio, of Whom be Was the grandson, he seemed more 
ambitions of power than desirous of glory : his compassion 
for the oppressed, was equal to his animosity against the 
oppressors / but unhappily, hte passions, rather than hib 
reason* operated even m pursuits of virtue ; *nd these al- 
ways drove him beyond the line of duty. This was* the 
disposition of the elder Gracchus, who found the lower 
part of the people ready to second all his proposals. This 
Iaw,tiiough at first carried on with great moderation, great* # 
ly disgusted the rich, who endeavoured to persuade thte 
people, that the proposer only aimed at disturbing the gov* 
eminent, and putting all things into confusion. But Grac- 
chus, who was a man of the greatest eloquence of his time, 
easily wiped off -these impressions from the mirnls of the 
people, already irritated with their Wrongs, and at length 
the law was passed. 

The death of Attains, king of Perg&mus, furnished Ti- 
berius Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratifying the 
meaner part of the people at.tne expense of the great.— 
This lung had by his last wiH left the RdttAns his heirs ; 
and it was now proposed that the rhonejr so left should be 
divided among' the poor, in order to furnish them with 
proper utensils for cultivating the lands which became 
theirs by the late law of partition. This caused still great- 
er disturbances than before ; the senate assembling upon 
thit occasion m order to" consult the most proper methods 
of securing these riches to themselves, which they now 
valued above the safety of the commonwealth ; they had 
numerous dependents, who were willing to give up liber- 
ty for plenty and ease ; these, therefore, were commanded % 
to be in readiness, to intimidate the people; who expected 
no such opposition, and who were now attending to the 
harangues of Tiberius Gracchus in the capitol. Here as 
th* clajnour was raised by the clients' of the great on. one 
side, and by the favourers of the law on the other, Tib - 
rius found his speech entirely interrupted, and begged 'in , 
vain to be attended to ; till, at last, raising his hand toTiis 
heau\ to intimate that Mis life was in danger, the partisans 
of the senate gave oiit that he wanted a diadem. In con* 
Sequence of this, an universal uproar sprfcad itself through 
all ranks of : people ; the corrupt part of the Senate were 
of opinion, that the consul should defend the commonr 
wealth by force of anris ; but this prudent magistrate de- 
clining such violence, Scipio Nasica/kintfman to Gracfcijjns 
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immediatel y rose*p> and preparing himself fer the contest 
desired that all who would defend the dkmtyy and the au- 
thority of the laws should follow him. Upon this^ atten- 
ded by a large body of senator* and clients, armed with 
clubs, he weat directly to the- capitol, striking down all 
who ventured to resist. Tiberius perceiving by the tu- 
mult that hig life was sought for, endeavoured to fly ; and 
throwing aside his robe to expedite his escape, attempted 
to get through the throughput happening, to fall over a 
person already on the ground, Saturnius one of hia col- 
leagues, in the tribuneship, who was of the opposite faction 
struck hint dead with a piece of a seat ; and net less than 
three hundred of his hearers shared the same fate, being 
killed in the tumult. Nor <Jid the vengeance ofthe senate* 
rest here, but extended to numbers, of thos* who seemed ta 
espouse his cause ; many of them were put to death, many 
were banished/ and nothing was qmitted to inspire the 
people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes* 

Caiua Gracchus, the brother of him who wa& slain, was 
hut twenty one upon the death of Tiberius* and as be was 
tooyouo§ to be much dreaded, by the great* ** be was at 
first anwdUng to incur their resentment by aim* beyond 
his reach ; he therefore lived in retirement* anseeq and al- 
most forgotten. Bat, while he thus seemed desirous of a- 
voiding popularity, he was employing his solitude. in the? 
study of eloquence, which wa&tW readiest means to obtain 
it: at length, when he thought himself qualified to serve 
his*country, he ottered himself candidate for the qusetor- 
Jhip to the arinv in Sardinia, which he readily obtained*^ 
jKis valour, aftability, and temperance in his office were re- 
marked by all. The king of rturaidia* sending a present 
of corn to the Romans, ordered his ambassadors to say that 
it was entirely as a tribute tathe virtues of Caius Grac- 
chus. . This the senate treated with scorn, and ordered 
the ambassadors to hst dismissed with contempt, as igno^ 
rant barbarians i which so inflamed the resentment of young 
Gracchus, that he immediately came from the army to- 
oomplain of the indignity thrown upon his reputation, and 
to offer himself for the tribuneship of the people*. It was. 
then that the great found in this vouth^who had been hith- 
erto neglected upon account of hiaage, a more formidable 
antagonist than even, his brother had oeetv Not withstand- 
ing the warmest opposition from the senate he was decla^ 
red tribune by a large majority, and he now prepared to 
^ua thft £iunr*areei; which Ms Wither h^d gone before hjp& 
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•-- H» first effort was to have Fopilks, one of tb earnest inr 
veterate of bis brother's enemies, cited before the people* 
who- rather than stand the event of atrial, chose to go into 
voluntary banishment He next procured an edict, grant- 
ing the freedom *of the city to the inhabitants of Latium, 
and *oe» after to ail the people on that side the Alps. He 
afterwards fixed the price of corn to a moderate standard, 
and procured a monthly distribution of it among the peo- 
ple. He then r proceeded to an inspection into the late cor- 
ruptions of the senate ; in which the whole body being con* 
.victed of bribery, extortion, and the sale of offices, for at 
that time a total degeneracy seemed to have taken place,, 
a law was made, transferring the power of judging corrupt 
magistrates from the senate to the. knigths, which made a 
great alteration in' the constitution. 

- Gracchus, by these means, being grown not only very 
popular but very powerful in the state, was become aa ob- 
ject at which the senate aimed all their resentment. But 
he soon found the populace a faithless and unsteady sup* 
port ; they began to withdraw all their confidence from him,, 
and place it upon Otrusus,a man insidiously set up against 
. him by the senate*. It was in vain that be revived the 
Licinian law in their favour, and called up several of the- 
inhabitants of the different towns, of Italy to his support * 
the senate ordered them all to depart Rome, and even sent 
one stranger to prison, whom Gracchus* had invited to live 
with him, and honoured with his table and friendship. To 
this indignity was shortly after added a disgrace of a more 
fetal tendency : for standing for the tribuneship a third 
time, he was rejected, it being supposed that the officers,, 
whose duty it was to make the return,. weFe bribed to re- 
ject him though fairly clioseiu 

It was now seen that the fate of Gracchus was resolved! 
On. Qpimius, the consul, was not contented with the pro* 
tection of all the senate and the knights, with a numerous, 
retinue of slaves and clients, hut ordered a body of Can* 
dians, that were mercenaries in the, Roman service* to fol- 
low and attend him. Thus guarded* and conscious of the 
superiority of his forces, he insulted Gracchus wherever 
he met him, doing all in his power to produce a quarrel,, ia 
which he might have a pretence of dispatching bis enemy 
in the fray. Gracchus avoided all recrimination ; and, as- 
if apprised of the consul's designs, would not even wear 
4£ I *ind tf arms for his defence. His friend Fiaccus* ho.w- 
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tVef, a fcealous tribune, was not s* remiss, Mit resolved to. 
oppose part j against party* and far this parpose brought op. 
several countrymen to Rome, whocame wider pretence of 
desiring employment. When the day for determining die 
controversy was arrived; the two parties early in the morw 
Bing attended at the capitot, where, while the consul waa 
sacrificing, according to custom, one of the Hctors, taking 
up the entrails of the beast that was slain in order to re* 
move them* could not forbear crying otrt to Fulviusand 
his party, M You, ye factious citizens, mak$ way for honest; 
men." This insult so provoked the party to whom it was 
addressed, that they instantly felt upon him, and pierced 
him to death with the instruments they used in writmgy 
which they then happened to have in their hands* Thra 
murder caused a great disturbance in the assembly ; ht|t 
particularly Gracchus, who saw the consequences that 
were likely to ensue, reprimanded his party for giving hist 
enemies such advantage over him, but now prepared to. 
lead his followers to mount Aventlne. It was there 6V 
learned that proclamation had been mitde by the consuls*, 
that whoever should bring either hts head or that of f1ae~. 
cus, should receive its weight in gold as a reward. It was 
to no purpose that he sent the youngest son of Flaccue, 
who was yet a child, with proposals of an accommodation- 
The senate and the con sots, who were sensible of their su^ 
periority, rejected all their offers, and resolved to punish 
nis offence with nothing less than death ; and they offered 
pardon also to all who should leave him immediately. Thfe. 

Produced the desired effect ; the people fell from him by 
egreeS, and. left him with very inferior forces. In the 
mean time, Opimius, the consul, who thirsted for slaughter 
leading his forces up to mount Aventine, fell in among the 
Crowd with ungovernable fury;, a terrible slaughter of the 
scarce resisting multitude ensued, and not less than three 
thousand citizens were slain upon the-spot*. ' Fl ace us at- 
tempted to find shelter in a ruinous cottage, but being dis- 
covered was slain ?with hi3 eldest son.. . Gracchus a* first- 
retired to the temple of Diana,; where he was resolved to 
die bv his own hand ; but was prevented by two of his foith- 
ful friends and followers, Ponvponius and Litcinius* who, 
forced him to seek safety by flight. Fr^m therice he made 
the best Of his way to cross a bridge that led front the city* 
still Attended by his two generous friends, and a Greeran 
slave, whose name was Philocrates. Bat his pursueriatill 
pressed upon him from behind, and when come to the foot 
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of the bridge, he was obliged to torn and face the enemy. 
HisHwe friends were >oon slain, defending him; against 
Itoe crowd.; and he was forced to take refuge with his 
slave in a grove beyond the Tyber, which had long been 
dedicated to the furies. Here finding himself surrounded 
on every side, and no way ^left of escaping, he prevailed 
upon his T slave to kill hjnvwho immediately after killed 
himself, and fell down upon the body of his beloved masr 
ter. The pursuers aeon coining up, cut off the head of 
Gracchus, arid placed it for a while as a trophy, upon a 
spear. Soon after, one Sepihnulcius carrying it home, 
there, first having secretly taken out. the brain, he filled it 
with lead in order to make it weigh heavier, and thus re* 
ceivad of the consul seventeen potfnds of gold as his re* 
coropence. 

TKasdied C&ius Gracchus ahout ten years after his bro- 
ther Tiberius, and six after he began to be active in the 
commonwealth. He is usually impeached by historians as 
guilty of sedition ^ but from what we see or his character, 
the disturbance of public tranquility was rather owing to 
his opposer than to him ; so that instead of calling, the tu- 
mults of that time the sedition of the Gracchi, we should 
rather cair them the sedition of the senate against the 
Gracchi, since the efforts of the latter were made in vindi- 
cation of a law to which the senate had assented, and as the 
designs of the- former were supported by an extraneous 
armed power from the country that had never before med- 
dled in thelrosineas of the legislation, ajidwtase introduc- 
tion gave a most irrecoverable blow to the constitution*— 
Whether the Gracchi were actuated by motives of ambU 
tion or of patriotism in the promulgation of those laws, it 
is impossible to determine ; hut certain it is, from what 
appears, that all justice was on their side, and all injury 
on that of the senate. In fact, this body was now quite 
changed from that venerable assembly, which we have green 
overthrowing* Byrrhus and Hannibal, as much by their Vir- 
tues as by their arms. They were not only to be distin- 
guished from the* rest of the people by their superior luxu- 
ries, and ruled the commonwealth by the weight of that 
authority which is gained from riches, and a number of 
mercenary dependencies. All the venal and the base were 
attached to them from motives of self interest ; and they 
who still ventured to be independent- were borne down^ 
and entirely lost in the infamous majority* In Short the 
empire at this period canje under the government $F an 
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bate&il aristocracy; the tribunes, who were formerly ao 
counted protectors of the people becoming rich themselves, 
tad having no longer opposite interests from these of th» 
seaate concurred in their oppressions $ since, as has been 
said, it was not now the struggle between patricians and 
plebeians, who only nominally differed, but between the 
rich and the poor. The lower orders of the state being by 
these weans reduced to a degree of hopeless subjection* 
instead of looking after liberty only sought for a leader ;— 
while the rich, with all the eospioion of tyrants, terrified 
at the slightest, appearance of opposition, entrusted men 
'with uncontroullable power, from whom they had not 
strength to withdraw it when the danger was over. Thus 
both parts of the state concurred ia giving up their free-* 
dom ; the fears of the senate first made the dictator, and. 
the hatred oTthe people kept him in his office. Nothing 
can be more dreadful to a thinking mind than the govern- 
ment of Rome from this period, till it found refuge nuder 
the protection of Augustus, 



CHAP. XVIIK 

From the sedition of Oracchm to the perpetual dictator* 

ship of Sylla, which was the first step towards the ruin of 

■ • - n« 
the commonwealth of Rome K 



While the Romans were in this state of deplorable cor-* ' 
ruptton at home, they nevertheless were very successful 
in their transactions with regard to foreign powers. 
^ Jugurtha was* grandson to the famous Massinissa, wha 
sided against Hannibal with Rome. He was educated 
with the two rouog princes, who were (eft to inherit the 
kingdom, and being superior in abilities to both, and greats 
ly in favour with the people, he murdered HiempsaJ, the 
eldest son, and'attemptedthe same by Adherbal,the youngs 
er, who mi.de his escape, and fled to the Romans lor sue* 
cour. Whereupon Jugurtha, being sensible how much av- 
arice and injustice had crept into the senate, sent his anw 
bassadors with large presents to Rome, who so successful-. 
\j prevailed, that tne senate decreed him half the kingdom 
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wfcich he had thus acquired by murder and usurpation, 
and sent ten commissioners, of whom Opimius, the mur- 
derer of Gracchus, was one, willing to follow the example 
which the senate had set them, were also bribed to bestow 
the most rich and populous part of the kingdom upon the 
usurper, who for all that resolved to possess himself of the 
whole. Bu t willing to give a colour to his ambition, he on* 
ly made in the beginning incursions on his colleague's ter- 
ritories, in order to provoke reprisals, which he knew how 
to convert into seeming aggression* in case it came before 
the senate. This Failing, 4ie resolved to throw off the 
mask ; and besieging Adherbal in Cirta, his capital, heat 
length got him into hts power, and murdered him* The 
people of Rome, who had still some generosity remaining, 
unanimously complained of his treachery, and procured a 
decree, that Jugurtha should be summoned in person before 
them, to give an account of all suchas had accepted bribes. 
Jugurtha made no great difficulty in throwing himself upon 
the clemency of Rome ; but giving the people no satisfac- 
tion, he had orders to depart the city; and, in the mean 
time, Aibanus, the consul, was sent with an army to fol- 
low him', who giving up the direction of the army to Aulus, 
his brother, a person every way unqualified for the com* 
mand, the Romans were compelled to hazard a battle up* 
on disadvantageous terms ; and the whole army, to avoid 
being cut to pieces, was obliged to pass under the yoke. 

In this condition, Me tell us, the succeeding consul, found 
affairs upon his arrival in Numidia ; officers without con- 
fidence, an army without discipline, and an enemy ever 
watchful and intriguing* However, by his great attention 
to business, and by an integrity that shuddered at corrup- 
tion, he soon began to retrieve the affairs of Rome, and the 
credit of the army* In the space of two years Jugurtha 
was overthrown in several battles, forced out of his domin- 
ions, and constrained to beg a peace* Thus all things 
promised Metelius an easy and certain victory, but he was 
rostrated in his expectations by the intrigues of Caius Ma** 
riua, his lieutenant, who came in to reap that harvest of 
glory which the other's industry had town. Caius Markm 
was born in a village near Arpinium, of poor parents, who 
gained their living by their labour. As ne had been bred 
up in a participation of their toils, his manners were a* 
rude as his countenance was frightful. He was a man of 
extraordinary stature, incomparable strength, and no* 
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daunted bravery. When Metellus, as had been sank $ra& 
.obliged to solicit at Rome for a continuance of hi&* com- 
mand, Marius, whose ambition knew no bounds, was re- 
solved to obtain it for himself, and thus gain all the glory 
mf putting an end to the war. To that end he privately 
inveighed against Metellus by hi* emissaries at HUme ; 
and having excited a spirit ot discontent against him, he 
had leave granted him to go to Rome 4o stand for the con- 
sulship himself, which he obtained contrary to the expect 
tatioo and interest of the nobles. 

Marina being thus invested with the supreme power of 
managing the war, , showed himself every way fit for the 
^commission. His vigilance was equal to his valour, and he 
quickly made himself master of the cities which Jugurtha 
hail yet retraining in Numidia. This. unfortunate prince 
finding himself unable to make opposition singly, was, obli- 
ged to have recourse for assistance to Bocehus king cf 
Siauritana, to whose daughter he was married. A battle 
-soon after ensued, jn which the Numidi^ns surprised the 
Roman camp,. by night, and gained a temporary advantage. 
However, it was of short continuance ; for Marius soon 
.after overthrew them in two signal engagements, in one of 
which, not less than ninety thousand of the African 'army 
were slain. Bocehus npw finding Ahe Romans top powerful 
to be resisted, did not think it expedient to hazard his 
own crown to protect that of his ally ; he therefore deter- 
mined to make peace Upon whatever conditions he might 
obtain it ; and accordingly sent to Rome imploring pro- 
tection. The senate received the. ambassadors with their 
usual haughtiness ; and, without complying with their re- 
quest, granted the suppliant, not their friendship but their 
pardon. .Not withstanding, after some time, he was given 
to understand, that the delivering up of Jugurtha to the 
Romans *you Id in jsome measure conciliate their favour, 
•and soften- their resentment. At first the pride of Boc- 
ehus. struggled. against such a proposal, but a few inter- 
views with Sylla, who was qsreator to Marius, reconciled 
him to his treacherous master. At length, .therefore Jugur- 
tha «tas- given up, being drawn into an ambuscade hv the 
specious pretences of his &liy, who deiuded,him, by desir- 
ing a conference; and being made a prisoner, he was cur- 
ried by Marius to Rome, loaded with chains, a deplorable 
instance of blasted ambition. . He did not long survive his 
overthrow, being. condemned by the senate to.be starved 
to death in prison a short time alter he had adorned the 
triumph of the conqueror. 
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Marios, by this and two succeeding victories over the 
Gauls, having become very formidable to distant nations, 
in war, became soon after much more dangerous to his 
fellow citizens in peace* 

Tile strength which he had given the popular party, 
every day grew more conspicuous ; and the Italians being 
frustrated in their aims of gaining the freedom of Rome by 
the intrigues of the senate, they resolved upon obtaining 
by force what was refused them as a favour. This gave 
rise to the Social war, in which most of the stjates of Italy 
entered into a confederacy against Rome, in order to ob- 
tain a redress of this and fell the rest of their grievances. 

After a relapse of two years this war having continued 
to rage with doubtful success, the senate began to reflect 
that, whether conquered or conquerors, the power of the 
Romans was in danger of being totally destroyed. In order 
therefore to soften their compliance by degrees, they be- 
gan by giving the freedom of the city to such of the Italian 
states, as had not revolted* They then offered it ito such 
as would soonest lay down their arms. This unexpected 
bounty had the desired effect, the allies* with mutual dis- 
trust; offered each a separate treaty ; the senate took them 
oae by one into favour, but gave the freedom of the citv in 
such a manner, that neing empowered to vote not until! all' 
the other tribes had given their suffrages, they had very lit- 
tle weight in the constitution. In this manner they were 
made free, all but the Samnites and Lucaniana, who seem* 
ed excluded from the general compromise, as if to leave 
Sylla, who commanded against them, the glory of putting 
^o end to the war: this he* performed with great conduct, 
storming their camps, overthrowing them in several battles, 
and obliging, them to submit to such terms as the senate 
were pleased to impose. 

This destructive war being concluded, which as Pater* 
cuius says, consumed above three hundred thousand of the 
Sower of Italy, the senate sow began to think of turning 
their arms against Mithridates, the most powerful monarch, 
of the -cask r - 

For this expedition Marias had long been preparing $ 
but Sylla, who now began to make a figure in the common- 
wealth had interest enough to get Marius set aside, and 
himsel& appointed to the expedition. Marius* however 
tried all h& arts with the people to get this appointment 

I ' 
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reversed, tod at length procured a law to fc^ enacted, that 
the command of the army appointed to oppose Mitbridatea 
was to be transferred from Sylla to Marios. 

In consequence of this, Marius immediately sen t down 
officers from Rome to take command in his name. But in- 
stead of obeying his orders, they fell ujmhi and slew the 
officers, and then entreated Sylla that he would lead them 
directly to take signal vengeance upon all his enemies at 
Rome. 

Accordingly his soldiers entered the city sword in hand 
as a place taken by storm. Marios and Sulpiciua, at the 
head of a tumultuary body of their partisans, attempted 
to oppose their entrance ; and the citia^S themselves, who 
feared thesackage of the place, threw down stone,.and tHe$_ 
from the tops of the houses upon- the intruders.. So une- 
qual a conflict lasted longer than could have been expected; 
at length Marius and iris party were obliged to seek safe* 
ty by flight, after having vainly offered liberty to all the 
slaves who would assist them ip this emergency* 

Sylla now .finding himself master of the -city* began by 
modelling the laws so as to favour his outrages. While 
Marius, driven uutofj^ome, and declared a public enemy 
at the age of seventy was obliged to save, himself, unatten* 
ded and onfoot,from the numerous pursuits of those who 
aought.his life* After having wandered for some time in 
this deplorable, condition, he Mod everyday his dangers 
increase and his pursuers making nearer advances. In 
ibis distress he was obliged to conceal himself in the mar* 
shes of Minturnum* where he spent the night up to his 
chin in a .quagmire. At break of day he left this dismal 
place and made towards the sea-side, in hopes of finding a 
ahip to facilitate his escape ; bnt being known and dfccov? 
ered by some of the inhabitants, he -was conducted to a 
neighbouring town, with a halter round his neck, without 
clothes, and covered over with mud, was sent to prison,—* 
Thegp#ernor of the place, willing to eonform to the orders 
©f the -senate, soon after sent aCimbrian slave to despatch 
him ; but the barbarian no sooner entered the dungeon for 
iki*purpose but he stoni short; intimidated by the dread- 
ful visage and awful voice of the fallen general, who stent* 
Ijr demanded if he had the presumption to lull Caius.Maii- 
us ? The slave unable to reply threw down h*s swQrd, and 
rushing bacfc from the prisoo, cried out that he found it im*- 
possible to kill him ! The governor considering the fear of 
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tSe slave as an omen in the unhappy exile's favour, gavfc 
once more bis freedom ; and commending him to his for* 
tuc, provided him with a ship to-convey hint from Italy.— * 
Be from thence made his way to* the island of Aeflaria,and 
saiing onward was forced by a tempest on the- coast of Sfc- 
city. There a Roman qserstor,. who happened to be in the 
same place resolved to seize him ; by which he le&tsilteen 
of his crew who were killed in ther endeavours to cover 
his retreat to the ship. He afterwards landed in Afrca, 
near Carthage, and went in a melancholy manner to place 
himself amongst the ruins of that desolated place. He 
soon, howeverhad orders from the praetor who governed 
there to retire. Marias, Who remembered his once hav- 
ing served this very man when in necessity, could not sup- 
press his sorrow at finding ingratitude in every quarter of 
the world,, and preparing to obey, desired the messenger 
to tell his master that he had seen Marius sitting among 
the ruins of Carthage, intimating the greatness ofnis owft 
fall by the desolation that waft round him. He theft em- 
barked once more, and not knowing where to land with- 
out encountering aft enemy, spent the winter at sea, ex- 
pecting every hour the return of a messenger frdni hid son 
whom he had sent to Solicit protection m>m an Afrieah 
prince, whose name was Mandrastal. Aflef Ion* expecta- 
tien, instead of the nmsengeivhis son himself arrived, 
and hatf returned* just time enough to prevent his father 
Front sharing the same fate. It was in this situation that 
they were informed that Ctnoa, one of the party, Wbu re- 
mained at Rome, had restored their a^airs, and heading a 
!a.r^e army of the Italian states in his- Cause. ' 

Nor was it long before they joined their forces^ and pre* 
Seuted themselves at the gates of Rome. Sylla was at that 
time absent in- his command a^ain&t Mithridates, while 
Cinna marched into the city accompanied by his guards; 
but Marius stopped, and refused to enter, atledging that 
haying been banished by a. public decree, it was necessary 
to have another to authorize his return. It was thus that 
he desired to give his meditated cruelties the appearance 
of justice ; and, while he was about to destroy thousands, 
to pretend an implicit veneration for the laws. In pursu- 
ance of his desire, an assembly of the people being called, 
they began to reverse his banishment ; but they had scarce 
gone through three of the tribes, wlien; incapable of con- 
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fritting Ms desire of revenge, he entered the city at fl*e 
bead of bis guards and massacred ail that had ever been 
obnoxious to bim, without remorse or pity. Several who 
sought to propitiate the tyrant's rage were murdered by his 
command in his presence ; many, even of those who had 
never offended him, were put to death j and at last even 
his own officers never approached him but with terror* 
. Having in this manner punished his enemies, he next abro- 
gated all the laws which were made by his rival, and then 
made himself consul with Cinna. Thas gratified jn his two 
favourite passions, vengeance and ambition, having once 
saved his country, and now deluged it with blood ; at last, 
as if willing to crown the pile of slaughter which he had 

« made with nis own body, he died the month after* aged 
seventy, not without suspicion of having hastened hit 
end. / 

In the tpean time these accounts were brought to Syllft, 
uho was sent against Mithridates, and who was perform- 
ing many signal services against him; but concluding a 
peace with that monarch, he resolved to return hopie to 
take revenge of his enemies at Home* 

In the mean time, nothing could intimidate Cinna from 
making preparations to repel his opponent. Being joined 
by Carbo, who was now elected in the room of Valerias, 
who had been slain, together with young Marius, who in- 
herited all the abilities and the ambition of his father, fc* • 
determined to send over part of the forces he had raised 
into Dalmatia, to oppose Sylla, before he entered Italy.— 
Some troops were accordingly embarked ; but these being 
dispersed by a storm, the rest that had not yet put. to sea, 
y absolutely refused to go. Upon this, Cinna, quite furious 
at their disobedience, rushed forward to persuade them to 
their duty. In the mean time, one of the most mutinous 
of the soldiers being struck by an ofljeer, returned the Wow 
and was apprehended for his crime* This ill-timed sever* 
.jty produced a tumult aud a mutiny through the whole ar- 
my; and while Cinna did all he could to prevent or ap- 
pease it, he was run through the bidy by one of the crowd. 
Scipio, the consul, who commanded against .Sylla, was 
soon after allured by proposals for coming to a treaty ; but 
a suspension of arms being agreed upon, Sylla's soldiers ~ 
went into the opposite camp, displaing those riches which 

. they had acquired in their expeditions, and offering tapar- * 
ticipate with their fellow-citizens in ca?e they changed tneir 
party. Accordingly, the whole army declared unanimous- 
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\j for Sylla : and Scipio scarce knew that he was forsaken 
and deposed, till he was informed of it by a part y of the 
enemy, who entering his tent, mad him and his son their 
prisoners. 

In this manner, both factions exasperated to the highest 
degree, and expecting no mere; on either part, gave vent 
to their fury in several engagements. The forces on the 
side of young Marias, who now succeeded his fatner in 
command, were the most numerous, but those of Sylla bet- 
ter united and more under subordination. Carbo, who 
commanded an army for Marius In the fild, sent eight le- 
gions to Prttneste, to relieve his colleague, but they were 
met'by Pompey, afterwards surname^ the Great, in a de- 
file, who slew many of them, and dispersed the rest. Car- 
bo, joined by Urbanus, soon. after engaged Mete! Ins, but 
was overcome with the^ loss often thousand men slain and 
six thousand taken prisoners. In consequence of this He- 
feat, Urbanus killed himself, and Carbo fled to Africa, 
where after wandering a longtime, he was at last deliver* 
ed up to Pompey, who, to please Sy Ua, ordered him to be 
beheadeck Sylla .now became undisputed master of his 
country, entered Rome a* the head of his army. Happy 
had he supported in peace, the glory which he had acquir- 
ed ip^ war ; or had he ceased to five, when he ceased to 
conquer. 

Eight thousand men who had escaped the general car- 
nage offered themselves to the conqueror; ne ordered 
them ta be put into the Villa Publiea, a large house in. the 
Campus Marti us, and at the same time convoked the sen- 
ate; there he spoke with great fluency, and in a manner no 
way discomposed, of his own exploits; and in the mean time 

fave private directions, that all those wretches whom he 
ad confined should be slain. The senate, amazed at the 
horrid outcries of the sufferers, at first thought that the 
city was given up to plunder .* but Sylla, with an unembar- 
rassed air, informed them that it was only some criminals 
who were punished by his order, and that they needed not 
to make themselves uneasy about their fate. The day af- 
ter he proscribed forty senators and sixteen hundred 
knights ; and after an intermission of two days, forty se- 
nators more, with an infinite number of the richest citizens 
of Rome. - / 

He next resolved to invest himself with the dictatorship, 
fend that for a perpetuity : and thus uniting all civil is 
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well as military power in his own person he wis conscious 
he might thence give an sir of justice to every oppres- 
sion. x 

In this manner he continued to govern with capricious 
tyrannyt none darmg to resist his power, until, contrary to 
the expectations of all mankind, he laid down the dictator- 
ship, having held it not quite three years. 

After this he retired into the country in order t» enjoy 
the pleasures of tranquility 'mid social happiness; but he 
did not long survive his abdication j he died of that disease^ 
which is called the morbus pedicular!*, a loathsome and 
mortifying object, and capable of showing the futility of 
human ambition. 

CHAP. XIX 

From the perpetual Dictatorship of Sylla, to the Trhm*> 
viral* of Ccesar, Pompey, ami. Cvaseus* 

[U.C.68C] 

Upon the death of Sj!la„the jealousies of Pompey and 
Crassus, the two most powerful men in the empire Jiegaa 
to excite fresh dissentions. v Pompey was the most belov- 
ed general, and Crassus was the richest man in Rome. 

The first opportunity that was afforded of discovering, 
their mutual jealousy was upon disbanding, their troops 
with which they had conquered. Neither chose to begin,* 
so that the most fatal consequences ^threatened from their 
distention : but at length, Crassus stifling his resentment, 
laid down his command ; and the other followed his ex- 
ample immediately after. The next trial between them 
was, who should be foremost in obtaining the favour of the 
people. Cassus entertained the populace at a thousand 
different tables, distributed corn to the families of the 
poor, and fed the greatest part of the citizens for near three 
months. Pompey, on the other hand, labWe^l to abrogate 
thje laws made against the people's authority by Sylla: he - 
restored the power of judging to the knights, which had 
been formerly granted them by Gracchus, and gave back 
to the tribunes of the people all their former privileges.— 
It was thus that each gave his private aims, a public ap- 
pearance ; so that what wa» ia reality ambition, in both, 
took with one the name of liberty, with the other that of 
freedom. 
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Aft expedition in which Pompey cleared the Mediter* 
ranean, which was infested by pirates, having added great- 
ly to his reputation, the tribunes of the people hoped it 
would be easier to advance their favourite still higher ; 
wherefpre Manlius, one of the number, preferred a law* 
that all the armies of the empire, with toe government of 
all Asia, together with the management of me war, which 
was renewed againt Mithridates* should "be committed to 
him alone. The law passed with little opposition, and the 
decree was confirmed by all the tribes of the people/ 

Being thus appointed to the command of that important 
war, he immediately departed for Asia, having made the 

Kroner preparations towards forwarding the campaign.-*— 
lithridates had been obliged by Lucullus to take refuge 
in Lesser Armenia, and thither that general was preparing 
to follow him, when his whole army abandoned him, so 
that it remained for Puropey to terminate the war, which 
he effected with great ease and expedition,, adding a large 
extent of dominion to the Roman empire, and returning, 
to Rome in triumph at the head of his conquering army* 

But all the victories of Peiripey rather served to heigh- 
ten the glory than to increase the power of Rome ; they 
only made it a more glaring object of ambition, and expo* 
fled its liberties to greater danger* Those liberties indeed 
Beem devoted to ruin on every side; for, even while he 
was pursuing bis conquests abroad, Rome was at the verge 
ef rum from a conspiracy at home*. This conspiracy was 
projected and carried on by Sergius C&tHine, a patrician 
by birth, who resolved to build hi# ow>n power on tne down- 
fall of his country. He was singularly formed, both by 
art and nature, to conduct a conspiracy i he was" possessed 
of courage equaf to the most desperate attempts, and elo- 
quence to give a colour to his ambition ; ruined in his 
fortune, profligate in bis manners, and vigilant in pursuing, 
his aims, he was insatiable after wealth,, only with a view 
to lavish it on his guilty pleasure* 

Catiline, having contracted many debts by the loosen ess- 
of such an ill spent life, was resolved to extricate himself 
from them by any means however unlawful. 

Accordingly he assembled about thirty of his debauched 
associates, and informed them of his aims, his hopes, and 
his settled plan of operations. It was resolved among 
them that a general insurrection should be raised through- 
out Italy, the different parts of which were assigned to the 
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different leaders: Rome was to be fired in several places 
at once, and Catiline, at the head of an afmy raised in K- 
truria, was in the general confusion to possess iumsetf of 
the city and massacre all the, senators* Lentulus, one of 
his profligate assistants, who had been proctor, or judge in 
the city, was to preside in their general councils ; Cethe- 
gus, a man who sacrificed the possession of great present 
power to the hopes of gratifying his revenge against Cice- 
ro, was to direct the massacre through the city.* and Cae- 
sius was to conduct those who fired it Bat the vigilance 
of Cicero being a chief obstacle to their designs, Cataline 
was very desirous to. see him taken off before he left Rome/ 
upon which two knights of the company undertook to kill 
him the next morning in his bed, ia an early visit on pre- 
tence of business. But the meeting was no sooner over 
than Cicero bad information of all that passed in it ; for 
by the intrigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had gained 
over Curias her lover, and one of the conspirators, tb send 
him a punctual account of all their deliberations. Having 
taken proper precautions to guard himself against the de- 
signs of his morning visitors, who were punctual to the 
. appointment, he next took care to provide for the defence 
of the city ; and assembling the senate, consulted what 
was best to be done in this time of danger.* The first step 
taken was to offer considerable reward for further discove- 
ries, and then to prepare for the defence of the state. Ca- 
tiline, to show how well he could deserable, or justify any 
crime, went boldly to the senate, declaring his innocence ; 
but when confronted by the eloquence of Cicero, he hastily 
withdrew $ declaring aloud, that since he was denied a 
vindication of himself and driven headlong by his enemies, 
he would extinguish the flames which was raised about him 
in universal ruin. Accordingly, after a short conference 
with Lentulus and Cethegos, he left Rome by night, with 
a small retinue, to make trie best of his way towards Etru- 
ria, where Manilius; one of the conspirators, was raising 
an army to support him. 

In the mean time Cicero took proper precautions to se- 
cure all those of the conspiracy who remained in Rome.— 
Lentulus, Cethegus, C&sius, and several others, were put 
in confinement ; and soon after, by the command of the se* 
nate, being delivered over to the executioner, were Strang 
led in prison. 
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^ While faU Associates were put to death in the city, Cati- 
line had pttsed an army of twelve thousand men ; of which 
a fourth part only wa* completely armed ; the rest being 
furnished vfith what chance afforded, darts, lances, and 
clubs* He refused at first to enlist slaves, who had flocked 
to him in great numbers, trusting to the proper strength of 
the conspiracy $ but upon the approach of the consul, who 
was sent against him, apd upon the arrival of the news 
that his confederates were put to death in Rome, the face 
of his affairs were entirely altered. His first attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches, to make his. escape over 
the Appeninea into Gaul ; but in this his hopes were dis* 
appointed, all the passes beia^trictly guarded by an army 
under Meteltua, superior to his own. Being thus hemmed 
in on every side, and seeing all things. desperate, with no* 
thing left him but either to die or conquer, he resolved to 
make one vigorous effort against that army which pursued 
him. Antomus, the consul being himself sick, the com- 
mand devolved upon his lieutenant Petreius, who, after a 
fierce and bloody action, in which he lost a considerable 
part of his best troops, put Catiline's forces to the rout, 
and destroyed his whole army, which fought desperately 
to the last man. 

The extinction of this conspiracy seemed only to leave 
an open theatre for the ambition of the great men of the 
state to display itself in. Pompey was now returned in 
triumph from conquering the epst, as he had before been 
victorious in Europe and "Africa. 

£rassus, as we nave already observed, was the richest 
man in Rome ; arjd next to him, possessed of the greatest 
authority : his party in the senate was even stronger than 
that of Pompey his rival, and the envy raised against bin 
was Jess. He and Pompey had been long disunited by an 
opposition of interests and of characters : however, it was 
from a continuance of their mutual jealousies that the state 
was in some measure to expect its future safety* It was in 
this situation of things that Julius Ceesar, who had lately 
gone prsetor into Spain, and had returned with great rich* 
es and glory, resolved to convert their mutual jealousy to 
his own advantage. This celebrated man was nephew to 
Marios by the female line, and descended from one of the 
most illustrious families in Rome : he had already mounted 
by the regular gradations of office, having been quaestor, 
sedile, grand pontiff, and prsetor in Spain. Being descend- 
ed from popular ancestors, he warmly espoused the side of 
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the people , arid shortly after the death-ofSylh procured 
those whom he had banished to be recalled. He had all 
along declared for the populace against the senate, and by 
this became their most favourite magistrate. This consum- 
mate statesman began first by offering his service to Pom- 
pey, promising him his and in having alt his acts passed: 
notwithstanding the senate's opposition, Pompey pleased' 
at the acquisition of a person of so mu-ch merit, readily 
granting him his confidence and protection. He next ap- 
plied to Crassus, whc*from former connections was dispos- 
ed to become still more nearly his*friend : at length, find- 
ing neither of them averse to an union of interests, he took 
an opportunity of bringing them together ; and remonstra- 
ting to them on the advantage as welt as the necessity of a 
reconciliation, he had art enough to persuade them 'to' for- 
get former animosities. \ combination was- thus formed, 
by which the three agreed that nothing "should be done in 
the commonwealth but what received their mutual concur* 
renceand approbation. This was called the first Trium- 
virate, by which we find the constitution weakened by a 
new interest that had not hitherto taken pi tee in ^he-gov- 
ernment, very different from that either of the senate <jc 
the people? aiu! yet dependent on both. 



CHAP. 3X 

ftamthe beginning of the first Triu)avira&e,.ta tfiedeatfi, 

of Pompey 
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The first thing Caesar did; upon bemg : taken into the N 
triumvirate, was to avail himself of the interest of his con- 
federates to obtain the consulship. The senate had still 
some influence left; and, though they were obliged to con- 
cur in chusing, yet they gave htm for a colleague one Bibu- 
ins, who. they supposed would be a check, upon his power;, 
but the opposition was too strong for even superior abiliv 
ties, to resist it ; so that Bibulus, after a slight attempt iur 
favour of the senate, remainedinactive. Caesar began his 
schemes for empire, by ingratiating himself with the peo- 
ple ;. he procured a law far dividing certain land* ia Canw 
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paiiia among such of the poor citizens as had at least three 
children, This proposal was just enough in itself ami 
only criminal from the views of the proposer. 

Having thus strengthened himself at nome* he next de* . 
liberated with his confederates about sharing the foreign 
provinces of the empire between them, The partition was 
soon made : Pompey chose Spain for his own part ; for be- 
ing fatigued with conquest, and satiated with military fame 
he' wa» willing to take his pleasures at Rome. Crassus 
chose Syria for his part of the empire ; which province, as 
it had hrtberto enriched the generals who had subdued it, 
would, he hoped, gratify him hi his most favourite pursuit. 
To Csesar was leu the province of Gaul ; composed of ma- 
ny fierce and powerful nations, most of them unsubdued 
and the rest only professing a nominal subjection. Where- 
fore, as it was rather appointing him to conquer than to 
command, this government was granted him fur five years 
as if* by its continuance, to compensate for its danger. 

It would be impossible in this narrow compass, to enu- 
merate aU the battles Caesar fought, and the states he sub* 
clued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, which con- 
tinued eight years. The Helvetians were the first that 
were brought into subjection, with the loss of near two 
hundred thousand men ; those who remained after the car* 
nage w%re sent by Caesar in safety to the forests from 
whence they had issued. The Germans, with Ariovistus 
at their head, were next cut ofl£ to the number of eighty 
thousand ; their monarch himself narrowly escaping in a 
little boat across the Rhine. The Beige were cut of with 
such great slaughter, that marshes and deep rivers were 
rendered passable from the heaps of slain. The Nervians 
who were the most'warlike of those barbarous nations, 
made head for a short tithe, and fell upon the Romans- 
with such fury, thai their army was in danger of being ut- 
terly routed ; but Caesar himself, hastily, catching up a. 
buckjer, rushed through his army into the midst of the en- 
emy, by which means he so turned the fate of the day, that 
the barbarians were all cut ofT to a man. The Celtic 
Gauls, who were powerful at sea, -were next brought 
under subjection. .After the Suevi, ttie Menapii, and ail 
the nations from the Mediterranean to the British sea.—* 
From thience, stimulated by the desire of conquest, he cros- 
sed over into Britian, upon pretence that the natives had 
furnished his enemies with continual supplies. Upon ap- 
proaching the shores he found them- covered with men to 
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oppose his landing, and his forces were in danger of being 
driven back, till the standard bearer of the tenth legion 
holdly leaped ashore* and beingwell assisted by Caesar, 
the natives were put to flight.' The Britons, being terrifi- 
ed at Caesar's poWer, seat to desire a peace which was 
f ranted them, and some hostages delivered. A storm, 
owever, soon after destroying great part of his fleet, they 
resolved to take advantage of the disaster, and marched 
against him with a powerful arm v. But what could a na- 
ked undisciplined army do against forces that had been 
exercised under the greatest genera) s, and hardened by 
the conquest of the greatest part of the world ? Being over* 
thrown, they were obliged once more to sue for peace :~— ■ 
while Caesar granted them, and then returned to the con* 
tinent Thus in less than nine years he conquered, to- 
gether with Britian, all that country which extends from 
the Mediterranean to the German sea. 

While Caesar was thus increasing his reputation and 
riches abroad, Porapey, who remained all the time in Rome 
steadily co-opperated with his ambition, and advanced his 
interest?, while he vainly supposed he was forwarding his 
Own. By his means Caesar was continued five years lon- 
ger in Gaul ; nor was he roused from his lethargy, till the 
fame of that great commander^ valour, riches, and human- 
ity, began secretly to give him pain, and to make him sup- 
pose they began to eclipse his own ; for as being more re- 
cent, they were more talked of. He now therefore began 
to do all in his power to diminish Caesar's reputation, n- 
bliging the magistrates not to publish any tetters they re- 
ceived from him till he had diminished the credit of them 
by spreading disadvantageous reports ; one or two acci- 
dents also helped to widen the separation: namely* the 
death of Julia, Pompey's wife, who had not only a little 
Contributed to improve the harmony that subsisted between 
them; and the destruction of Crassus, who had conducted 
tie war against the Parthians with so little prudence? that 
he suffered the enemy to set the advantage ©t him in al- 
most every skirmish ; and incapable of extricating him- 
self from the difficulties in which he was involved, he fell 
H sacrafice to his own rashness, being "killed, bravely de- 
fending himself to the last 

Caesar, who now began to be sensible of the jealousies 
of Pompey, took occasion to solicit for the consulship, to- 
gether with a prolongation of his government tU Gaul, de- 
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sJrjMis of trying whether Pompey would thwart or promote 
his pretensions. In this Pompey seemed to be quite inac- 
tive ; but at the same time privately employed two of his- 
creatures* whoalledged in the senate that the law did not 
permit a person that jwas absent to offer himself as a candi- 
date for that high officer Pouipey's view in this was to al- 
lure Caesar from his government, in order to stand for the 
consulship in person. Caesar, however, perceiving his ar- 
tifice, chose to remain in his province, convinced, that 
while he headed such an army as was wow devoted to his 
interest, he could at any time give laws as well as magis- 
. trates to the state. 

The senate which were now devoted to Pompey, because 
he had for some time attempted to defend them from the 
encroachments of the people, ordered the two legions which 
were jn Caesar's army, belonging to Pompey, home as it 
was pretended, to oppose the Parthians, but in reality, to 
diminish Caesar's power. Caesar easily saw their motive; 
but as his plans were not yet ready for execution, he sent 
them home in pursuance of the orders of the senate having 
previously attached the officers to him with benefits, and 
the soldiers with a bougty. The~next step the senate took 
' was to recal Caesar from his government, as his time was 
now Kgiry near expiring.,. But Curio, his friend in the sen* 
ate, proposed that Caesar 'should pot. leave his army till 
Pompey had set hj«i the cample.. This for a while per* 
plexe^l Pompey^ however; during tjae debate, one of the 
senate declaring that Caesar was past the* Alp*, and march- 
ing with his whole army directly towards Kome, the con- 
sul, immediately quitting ttie senate, went with his col- 
league foelh .from the city torn house ^A'fjere Pompey at 
that, time resided. He thire presented him with a Sword* 
commanding him tp nwchagainst Caesar, and fight in de- 
fence of the Commonwealth* Pomjtfy declared he was 
ready to obey :« but, with, an air of pretended moderation, 
addfed, that it was only in ca$e nwe geiUle expedients 
could i>ot be employed. ,. ^ 

Caesar who was instructed in all that passed by his par- 
tisans at Rome, though he was still in Gaul, was willing 
to give his aims all the appearance of justice. He agree! 
to lay down his employment when Pompey should do the 
same. But the senate rejected all his propositions, blind- 
ly confident of their own power, and relying on the assu* 
canoes of Pompey. Caesar still unwilling to come to an 
open rupture with the state, at last was content to agk the 
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government of Illy ria, with two lesions ; but this also wast 
refused him. Now, therefore, finding all hopes of an ao 
commodation fruitless, and conscious, if not of the good- 
ness of his cause, at least of the goodness of his troops, he 
began to draw them down towards «the confines of Italy, 
Una, passing the Alps with his third legion, stopped at Ra- 
venna, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, from whenctrbeonce more 
wrote a letter to the consuls, declaring "that he was ready 
to resign all command in case Poropey did so too. On the 
other hand, the senate decreed that Caesarshould lay down 
has government, and disband bis force, within a limited 
time ; and if he refused obedience, that he should be decla- 
red an enemy to the commonwealth. . ^ 

Caesar, however, seemed rfo way disturbed at these vio- 
lent proceedings : the night before his intended expedition 
into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully: conversing with 
his friends on the subjects of literature and philosophy, and 
apparently d isengjagii from every ambitious concern. Af- 
ter some time, risingnip, he desired the company to make 
themselves cheerful iu Ms absence, and that he jvould be 
with them in a. moment ; in the mean time, having order- 
ed his chariot to be prepared, he immediately set-out, at- 
tended by a few friends, for Ai minium a city upon the coh- 
fines of Italy, whither he had despatched a* part of fcjs ar- 
my the morning before* THis journey by night, which 
Was very fatiguing, he performed with great diligence, 
Home times walking and sometimes on horseback, till, at 
the break of day, he came up with his army, which consist- 
ed of about five thousand men, n£ar the Rubicon, a little 
river whkh separates Italy frpm Gaul, and which termi- 
nated the limits of his command. The Romans had ever 
been taught to consider this river as the sacred boundary* 
of their domestic empire ; Oaesar, therefore,* when he ad- 
vanced at the head of his artny to the side of the river, 
stopt short upon the took; as if impressed with terror at 
the greatness of his enterprise. He pondered for some 
time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the river, and de- 
bating with himself whether he should venture in ; «* If I 
pass this river," says he to one of the generals who stood 
by hiiii,*' what miseries shall I bring upon my country *— ? 
and, if now I stop short, I am undone." 'Thus saying, and 
resuming all his former alacrity, he plunged in, crying out 
that the die was cast all was now over. His soldiers fol- 
lowed him with equal prcmptitudeV and quickly arriving' 
feArniinium, made themselves masters of the place wijUl-- 
ctac any resistance. 
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Thig unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terror 
in Rome, every one imagining that Caesar was leading his 
armf to lay the city in ruins. At onetime were to be 
seen the citizens flying into the country for safety, and the 
inhabitants of the country coming up to seek for shelter in 
Rome. In this universal confusion, Pompey felt all that 
repentance and seif-condera nation which must necessari- 
ly arise from the remembrance of having advanced bis ri- 
val to his present pitch of power ; wherever' he appeared, 
nvmy of his former fried s wire rerdy to tax him with his 
Supiaeness, and sarcastically to reproach his ill grounded 
presumption. M Where is now,** cried Fa von? us, a ridicu- 
lous senator of his partjr, **the army that is to rise at your 
command ? Let us see if it will appear by stamping."— 
Cato reminded him of many warnings he had given him ; 
which, however, as he was continually boding nothing but 
calamities, Pompey might very justly be excused from at- 
tending to. B*t oeirig at length wearied with these re- 
proaches, which were 4 offered under colour of advice, he 
did all that lay in his power to encourage and confirm his 
followers : he told them that they should not want an army ; 
for that he wouldbe their leader ; heconfest, indeed, that ne 
had all along mistaken Caesar's aims, judging of them on- 
ly from what they ought to be ; however, if his friends were 
8ti41inspi reef with the love of freedom, they might yet enjoy 
it in whatever place their necessities should happen to 
conduct them. He let them know tha,t their affairs were 
in a very promising situation ; that his two lieutenants 
were at the head of a considerable army in Spain, compo- 
sed of veteran troops that had made the conquests of the 
East ; besides these, there were infinite resources both in 
Asia and "Africa, together with the succours they were 
sure to expect from-ail the kingdoms that were in alliance 
with Rome. This speech served in some measure to re- 
vive the hopes 6f the confederacy. The greatest part of 
the senate', hi* own private friends and dependents, to- 
gether with all those who expected to make their fortunes 
in his ca«*e, agreed to follow him. Being in no capactity 
to resist Caesar at Rome, he resolved fo lead his forces to 
Capua, where he commanded, the two legions that served 
under Caesar in Gaul. 

Caesar, in the mean time, after having vainly attempted 
to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved to pursue 
him iuto Capua before he could collect his forces. Ac- 
cordingly, he marched oa to take possession of the cities 
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that lay between him and his rival, not regarding Home, 
which he knew woo Id fall of course to the conqueror. 

Corsiniura was the first city that attempted to stop the 
rapidity of his march. It was defended by Domitius, who* 
Jtad been appointed by the senate to succeed him in Gaul 
and was garrisoned by twenty cohorts which were levied in 
the countries adjacent: Caesar, however, quickly invest* 
ed it; and, though Domitius sent frequently to rompey, 
exhorting him to come and raise the seige^ne was at last 
ebli^ed "to endeavour, to escape privately. . . His intentions 
happened to be divulged, the garrison were resolved to con- 
sult their own safety by delivering. him up to the besiegers. 
Caesar readily accepted their oilers, but kept his men from 
immediately entering into the town. Alter some time, 
Lentulus the consul, who was one of the besieged, came out 
to implore forgiveness for himself and the rest of his con- 
federates, putting Caesar in mind of their ancient friend* 
£hip, and acknowledging the many favours he had received 
at his hands. To this Caesar, who would not wait the con* 
elusion of his speech, generously replied, that he eame in* 
to Italy not to injure the liberties of Home and its citizens, 
i>ut to restore them. This humane reply being quickly car- 
ried into the city, the senators, and knights, with their 
children and some officers of the garrison, came out to 
claim the conqueror's protection, who just glancing at their 
ingratitude, gage them their liberty, with permission to go 
wheresoever they should think proper. But while he dia* 
missed the leaders, he, upon this, as upon all other occa- 
sions, took care to attach the common soldiers to his own 
interest, sensible that he might stand in need of an army; 
but that while he lived, his army could never stand in 
need of a commander. 

Pompey, who was unable to continue in Rome, having 
intelligence of what passed on- this occasion, immediately 
retreated to Brundusium, where he resolved to stand a 
siege to retard the enemy until the forces of the empire 
should be united to oppose him. His aim in this succeed- 
ed to his wish ; and after having employed Caesar* for some 
time in a fruitless siege, he privately passed his forces o- 
ver to Dyracchium, where the consul had levied a body of 
forces to his assistance. However, though' he made good 
his escape, he w;is compelled to leave the whole kingdom! 
Of Italy at the mercy of his rival, without either a town 
or an army that had strength to oppose his progress. 
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' Caesar imdiug he could not fotiow Poinpey for want of 
shipping, went back (o Rome to take possession of the pub- 
lic treasures, which his opponent, bj a most unaccounta- 
ble oversight, had neglected taking with him. However, 
opon his coming up to the door of the treasury, Metelios, 
the tribune* who guarded it, refused to let him pass ; bat 
Caesar, with more than Usual emotion, laying his hand up- 
on his sword, threatened to strike him -dead : •♦ And know, 
yomgjAftn, cried he* tbat it is easier to do this than to say 
it.* 11 This menace "bad its effect ; ftfeteHtis retired, ami 
Caesar took out of the treasury, to the amount of three 
thousand pounds weight of gold, besides an immense quan- 
tity of silver. 

Having thus provided for continuing the *wsr, he depar- 
ted from Rome, resolved to subdue Pompey's lieutenants, 
Afranius and l*etPeius, who had been long in Spain &t the 
4iead-of a Veteran army,' composed of the choicest legions of 
the empire, who had been ever Victorious under all its 
commanders. Caesar, however, who knew the abilities of 
its two present generals, jocosely said, as he was preparing 
to go' thither, that he went to fight in army without a gene- 
ral ; and upon conquering it, would return to fight a gene- 
ral without an army. 

The first conflict Which* he had with Afranius and Pe- 
treius was rather unfavourable. It was fought near • he 
city of Herda, and both sides claimed the hqpor of the vie~ 
tory. But by various stratagems he reduced them at last 
to such extremity of Hunger and drought that they were o- 
bliged to yield at discretion. * Clemency was his favourite 
virtue ; he dismissed them all with the kindest profes- 
sions And sent them horn k to Rome laden with shame and 
obligations to publish his virtues, and confirm the affection* 
of his adherents. 'Thus in. the space of about forty days, 
he became master of ail Spain, 'and ret urned again victori- 
ous to Rome. The citizens upon this occasion received 
him with fresh detttonstrati oris of joy, and created him dic- 
tator and consul ; but the first of these offices he laid 
down after he had held it eleven days. * 

While Caesar was thus employed. Pompey was equally 
active in miking preparations in Epirus and Greece to op- 

rose him. M\ fhe monarchs of the east, had declared ia 
is favour, and ^ent very larg^ supplies. He was master 
#f nwie fefecttoe 'Italian legions, and had a fleet of five 
fettudradiarge ships under the conduct of fiibuius* an a& 
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tive and experienced commander. Added to these, lie 
was supplied with large sums of money, and ail the neces- 
saries tor an arm y, from the tributary provinces around 
him. He had attacked Anthony and Doiabeila, who 
commanded for Caesar in that part of the empire with 
auch success, that the former was obliged to fly, and the 
latter was taken prisoner. Crowds of the distinguished 
citizens and nobles from Rome came every day to join 
him. He had at one time above two hundred senators in 
his camp, among whom were Cicero and Cato, whose ap- 
probation of his cause was equivalent to an army. 

Notwithstanding these preparations, Caesar shipped off 
five of his twelve legions at Brundusium,and weighing an* 
chor, fortunately steqred through the midst of hisenemies, 
timing it so well that he made Ms passage in one day.— 
Still however, convinced that the proper time for making 
proposals for a peace was after gaining an ^advantage, he 
sent one Rufus, whom heTiad taxen prisoner, to effect an 
accommodation with Potnpey, offering to refer all to the 
senate and people of Rome ; but Potnpey once mere re* 
jected the overture, holding the people of Rome too much 
in Caesar's interest to be reTid on. 

Pompey had been raising; supplies in Macedonia, whea 
first informed of Caesar's landing upon the coast olfipi- 
rus : he now therefore resolved immediately to march to 
Dyracchium, in order to cover that place from Caesar's 
attempts, as all his ammunition and provisions were de- 
posited there. The first place that both armies came in 
sight of each other was on the opposite banks of the river 
Apsui ; and as both were commanded by the two greatest 
generals then in the world, the one renowned for his con* 
quest of the East, the other celebrated for fhis victories fe- 
ver the western part of the empire, a battle was eagerly 
^desired by the soldiers on either side ; but neither gene- 
ral was willing to hazard it upon this occasion ; Pompey 
could not rely upon his new levies, and Caesar would not 
venture an engagement till he was Joined by the rest of bis 
forces. , ' * 

,€af*ar had now waited some time with extreme impatU 
ence for the coming up fef the remainder of* his army, and 
even veutured out alone in an' open fisher boat to hasten 
its arrival, but he was driven back by a storm. However* 
4us disappointment was soon relieved, by an informatioa 
4>f the landing of the troops he had long expected at Ap- 
^oUenia, from whence they were approaching under the 
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-conduct nbf Anthony andCaienus, to join hirrv; he there-** 
fore decamped in order to meet tuern, and provent Pom* 
pey with his army from engaging th«*ai on their march, ag 
he lay on that side of the river* where the succours had 
been obliged to came on shore 

Pom pey being compelled to retreat, led his forces to Ag* 
paragus, nigh Htyracchium, where he was sure of being sup- 
plied with everything necessary for his army by the nu- 
merous fleets which he employed along the coasts of Epi- 
rtig ; there he pitched his camp upon a tongue of land (as 
mariners expressed ft) that jutted into the sea* where also 
was* small shelter for ships, where few winds could an- 
noy them ; in this piace, being most advantageously situa- 
ted, he immediately began to entrench his camp : which 
Caesar perceiving, and finding that he was not likely soon 
to quit so advantageous a post, began to entrench also be- 
hind him. And as all beyond Pompey's camp, toward* 
the land side* was hilly and steep, he built redoubts upon 
the hills, stretching round from shore to shore, anil then 
caused lines of communication to be drawn; from hill to 
hill, by which he blocked up the camp of the enemy* H% 
hoped by this blockade to force his opponent to a battle, 
which he ardently desired, and which the other with equal 
industry declined. Thus both sides continued for some 
time employed in designs and stratagems, the one to an- 
noy and the other to defend* Caesar's men daily carried 
on their works to straiten the enemy ; those of Pom pey 
did the same to enlarge themselves, having the advantage 
of numbers* and severely galled the enemy by their sting- 
ers and arhcers. Caesar, however, was indefatigble ; he 
caused blinds or mantles to be made of skins of beasts, 
to covering men while at work; he cut off all the water 
thai supplied the enemy's camp, and forage from the hors- 
es, so that there remained no more subsistence for them.—* 
But Pompey at last resolved to break through his lines, 
and gain some other part of the country more convenient 
for encampment Accordingly, having informed himself 
of the condition of Caesar's fortifications from some dsert- 
ors who come over to htm, he ordered his light infantry and 
archers on board his ships, with directions to attack Cae- 
sar's entrenchments by sea, where they were least defend- 
ed* This was done with such effect, that though fipesar 
and his officers used their utmost endeavours to hinder 
Pdropey's designs, yet by means of reiterated attempts, he 
*) last t^fected his purpose of extricating -his army from 
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his former camp, and of entanping in Another place by the 
sea, where he had the convoniency of forage nnri shipping 
also. Caesar being thus frustrated in *bis view* of blocking 
tip the enemy, and perceiving the loss he had sustained, 
resolved at last to force Pompey to a battle, though upon 
vJisadvdntegeou* terms. The engagement began by at* 
temptmg to cut off a legion which was posted in -a wood 

' and this brought on a general battle. The conflict was for 
some time carried mi with great ardour, Mid with equal 
fortune; but Caesar's army feeiftg entangled in the en- 
trenchments of the old camp lateiy*abandoned, began to 
fall into disorder ,• upon 'which Pompey pressing his ad- 
vantage, they at last fled with great precipitation. Great 
numbers perished in the trenches' and on the banks of the 
river, or were pressed to death by their fellows. Pompey 
pursued his hur. cesses to the very camp of Caesar; but either 
surprised with the suddenness Of his victory, or fearful of 
an ambuscade, he withdrew his troops into his own camp, 
and thus lost an opportunity of securing his victory. * 
' After this defeat, which was by no means decisive, Cae- 
4kr marched with all his forces united into one body, di- 
rectly to Gomphi,atownittthe province of Thessaly. But 
the news of his defeat at Dvr&cchium had reached this: 
frtace before him ; the inhabitants therefore who had before 
promised him obedience, now changed their minds ; and 
with a degree of baseness equal to their imprudence, shut 
their g;ttes against him. Caesar was not to be injured 
With impunity ; wherefore, having represented to his sol* 
diers the great advantage ef forcing a place so very rich, 
he ordered the machines for scaling to -be got ready ; and 
causingan assault to be made, proceeded with such vigour, 
that, notwithstanding the great height of the walls, the town 
was taken in a few hoars time* Caesar left it to be plun- 
dered ; an<l without delaying his march, went forward to 
Metropolis, another town in the same province, which yieU 
ded at his approach. By this means he soon became pos- 
sessed of a! I Tnessaly, except Larissa, which was garri- 
soned by Scipio with hts legion, who commanded for Pom- 
pey. During this interval, Pompey's officers continually 
Soliciting their commander to come to a battle and inces- 
santly teasing liim with importuititres to engage, he at 
leogtl»"resolved to renounce his own judgment, in compli- 
ance with those about him. and to give up all schemes Ot 

- prudence for those dictated by avarice and passion.—*- * 
Wherefore, advancing into Fhcssaly within a lew -dayaaf* 
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fer the taking of Cromphi, he drew down upon the plains of 
Pharsalia, where he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, 
with the troops under his command. There he waited the 
coming of Caesar, resolved upon engaging, and upon de- 
ciding the fate of the kingdom at a single battle., 

Caesar had employed all his art for some time in sound- 
ing the inclinations ot his meji ; and finding his army once 
more resolute and vigorous, he caused them to advance to- 
wards the plains of Pharsalia, where Pompey was now en- 
camped, and prepared to oppose him. 

The approach of these two great armies, composed of 
the best and bravest troops in the world, together with the 
greatness of the prize for which they contended, filled all 
minds with anxiety, though with different expectations.— 
Pompey's army being most numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory :, Caesar's, with 
better aims, considered only the means of obtaining it :«— 
PompeyV army depended upon their numbers and their 
man j generals; Caesar's upon their own discipline, and the 
conduct of their single commander : Pompey's partisans 
hoped much from the justice of their cause ; Caesar's al~ 
leaged the frequent proposals which they had made for 
peace without effect. Thus the.views, hopes, and motives 
of both seemed different, but their hatred and ambition 
were the same. Caesar, who was ever foremost in offering 
battle, led out his army in array to meet the enemy; but 
Pompey, either suspecting his troops, or dreading the e- 
vent, kept his advantageous situation for some time: he 
drew indeed sometimes out of his camp, but always kept 
himself under his trenches, at the foot of the hill near which 
he was posted. Caesar, being unwilling to attack him at a 
disadvantage, resolved to decamp the next day hoping to 
harrass out his antagonist, who was not a match for him in 
sustaining the' -fatigues of duty* Accordingly, the order 
for marching was given, and the tents struck when word 
was brought him that Pompey 's army had quitted their en- 
trenchments, and had advanced farther into tbe plain than 
usual, so that he might engage them at less disadvantage : 
whereupon he caused bfc troops that were upon their march 
to halt, and with a countenance of jov informed thera that 
the happy time was at last come, which they had so long 
wished for, and which was to crown their glory and termi- 
nate their fatigues. Upon this he drew up his troops in 
order aud advanced towards the jjlace of battle* His for* 
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tea did not amount to above half those of Pomppy* the ar- 
my of the one amounting to above forty-five thousand foot 
and seven thousand horse : that of the other not exceeding 
twenty-two thousand foot and about a thousand horse.— 
This disproportion, particularly in the cavalry, had filled 
Caesar with apprehensions, wherefore he had some days be*- 
fore picked out the strongest and nimblest of his foot sol- 
diers, and accustomed them to fight between the ranks of 
~bis cavalry. By their assistance his thousand hor&e was 
a match for Pompey'sseveu thousand, and had actually got 
the better in a skirmish that happened some days before* 

Porapey, on the other hand had strong expectations of 
success ; he boasted that he could put Caesar's legion to 
flight without striking a single blowy presuming, that, as 
soon as the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he placed 
his greatest expectations, would outflank and surround the 
enemy. Label n us commanded tins scheme of Pompey : 
alledgingalso, that the present troops, of which Caesar's 
army was composed, were but the shadow of those old le- 
gions that had fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the 
.veterans were worn out, and had been replaced by new le- 
vies made in a hurry in Cisalpine Gaul. To increase the 
confidence of the army still more, he took an oath, which, 
the rest followed him in, never to return to the camp bat 
with victory. In this disposition, and under these advan- 
tageous circumstances, Pompey led his troops to battle* 

rompej's order of battle was good and well judged. In 
the centre, and on the two flanks, he placed all his vete- 
rans, and distributed his new raised troops between tbe 
wings and the raainbojly. The Syrian legiens were placed 
in the centra, uuder the com ma no oi Scipio ; the Spaniards 
on whom he greatly relied, were put on the right under 
Domitius iEjiobarbus.aod on the left were stationed the 
two legions which Caesar had restored in the beginning of 
the war, led .00. by Pompey himself: because from thence 
he intended to. make the attack which was to gain the day; 
and for the same reason he had there assembled 'all his 
horse, stingers, and- archers, of which his right wing had 
so need, being covered by the rive&finipius. Caesar like- 
wise divided his army into three bodies under three com- 
mandors; Domitius Calvinus- being placed in the centre^ 
and Mark Anthony on the left, whiie he himself led on 
the right wiftg, which was to oppose the left commanded 
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j>y Pompey. It m remarkable enough that Pompey, chose 
to pot himself qt the head of those troops which were (lis* ' 
ciplined and instructed by Caesar* an incontestable proof 
how much he valiied them above any of the rest of his ar- 
my. Caesar on the contrary, placed himself at the head 
of his tenth legion, that had owed all its merit and fame 
to his own training. As he observed the enemieis numer- 
ous eavafrj to be ail drawn to one spot, he guessed at 
Pompey's intention ; to obviate which he made a draught 
of six cohorts/rom his rear line, and forming; them into a 
separate tody, concealed them behind his right wing, with 
instructions not to throw their javelins On the approach 
of Pompey's horse, as was customary, but to keep them in 
their hands, aud to push them directly in. the faces and the 
eyes of the horsemen, frho being composed of the younger 
part of the Roman nobility, valued themselves much upon 
their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the face more than a 
wound in the body. He lastly, placed the cavalry he had 
so as to cover the right of the tenth legion ordering his 
third line to march till they had received the signal 
from him. 

As the armies approached, the two generals went front- 
rank to rank encouraging their men, warming their hopes 
and lessening their arprehenslons. Pompey represented 
to his men, that the glorious occasion which they had long 
besought him to grant was now before them .• " And in- 
•'deed/* cried he, * M what advantages could you wish over 
" an enemy that you are not now possessed of ? Your 
" numbers, your vigor, a late victory, all assure a speedy 
" and an easy conquest of those barrassed and broken 
f* troops, composed of men worn out with age, and imprest 
"with terrors of a recent defeat ; but there is still a stron- 
"ger bulwark for our protection than the superiority of 
" our strength, the justice of our cause. You are engaged 

* in the defence of liberty, and of your country ; you are 
" supported by its laws, and followed by its magistrates ^ 
"you have the world spectators of your conduct, and wish- 
u mg you success : on the contrary, he whom you oppose 
"is a robber and oppressor of his country, and almost 
"already sunk with the consciousness of his crimes, 
" as weft as the bad success of his arms. Show then, on. 

* this occasion, all that ardour arwt detestation of tyranny 
" that should animate Romans and do justice to mankind." 
Caesar, on bis side, went among his men with that steady. 
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serenity for which he wa^so mach admired m the mid&( 
of danger. He insisted on nothing so strongly to his sol* 
fliers as his frequent and unsuccessful endeavours for 
peace. He talked with terror of the blood he was going 
to shed, and pleaded only the necessity that urged him to 
it. He deplored the many brave men that were to fall oh 
both sides and the wounds of his country, whoever should 
be victorious. His soldiers answered his speech with 
looks of ardour and impatience. ; which observing, he gave 
the signal to begin. The word on Pompey's side, was 
Herculus the invincible, that on Caesar's, Venus the vic- 
torious. There was only so much space between both ar- 
mies as^to give room for fighting; wherefore Pompey order- 
eel his men to receive the first shock without moving out 
of. their places, expecting the enemy's ranks to be put into 
disorder by their motion. . Caesar's soldiers were now 
rushing on with their usual impetuosity, when, perceiving 
the enemy motionless, they all sfopt short as if by general 
consent, and halted in the midst of their career. A terri- 
ble pause ensued, in which both armies continued to gaze 
jupon each other with mutual terror and dreadful serenity; 
at length Caesar's men having taken breath ran furiously 
upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, and then 
drawing their swords. The same method was observed by 
Pompey's troops, who as vigorously sustained the attack. 
His cavalry also were ordered to charge at the very onset, 
which with the multitude of archers and slingers,£oon o- 
bliged Caesar's meatp give ground : whereupon Caesar 
immediately ordered the six cohorts that were placed as a 
reinforcement to advance, with orders to strike at the ene- 
my's faces. This, had its desired effect; the cavalry, that 
were just now sure of victory received an immediate check; 
the unusual method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, 
their aiming entirely at the visages of the . assailants, and 
the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed 
to intimidate them so much, that instead of defending 
their persons, their only endeavor was to save their face*, 
A total rout ensued of their whole body, which fled ia 
great disorder to the neighbouring mountains, while the 
archers and slingers who were thus abandoned were cut to 
pieces. Caesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue 
their success, and advancing, charged Pompey 's troops up- 
on the flank ; this charge the enemy withstood for some 
time with great bravery! till he brought Up his third line* 
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wfcich ha I not yet engaged. Pompey's infantry being thu* 
doubly attacked in front by fresh troops, and in rear by 
the victorious cohorts, could no longer resist but fled to 
their camp. The flighVbegan amo ng the strangers, though 
Pouapey's right wing stilt valiantly maintained their ground. 
Caesar however, being convinced that the victory vVas 
certain, with his usual clemency cried out to pursue the 
strangers, bat to spare the Romans ; upon which they all 
laid d(r(v i their arms an I received quarter. Tne greatest 
slaughter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on all quar- 
ters, but principally went for safety to the camp. The 
battle had now lasted fro.n the break of day till neon, the 
weather being extremely hot ; nevertheless the conquer- 
ors did not remit their ardour, btfing encouraged by the 
example of their general, who thought his victory not com- 
plete till he was master of the ene nys'camp. According- 
ly, marching on foot at their head, he called upon them to 
follow and strike the decisive blow. The cohorts, which 
were left to defend the camp, for sometime made a formi- 
dable resistance, particularly a great number of Thracians 
and otlver barbarians who were appointed for its defence : 
but notning could resist the ardour of Caesar's victorious 
army ; they were at last driven from their trenches, and 
allfled to the mountains not far off. Caesar, seeing the field 
and camp strewed with his fallen countrymen was strong* 
ly affected at so melancholy a prospect, and could nut 
help crying out to one that stood near him, " They would 
have it so." Upon enteaing the enemy's camp, every ob- 
ject presented fresh instances of the blind presumption 
and madness of his adversaries ; on all sides were to be 
seen teuts adorned with ivy and branches of myrtle, 
couches covered with purple, and side-boards loaded with 
plate. Every thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and 
seemed rather the preparatives for a banquet, the rejoicings 
fur a victory, than the dispositions for a battle* A camp 
bo richly furnished might have been able to engage the at- 
tention of any troop* but Caesar's ; there was still some- 
thing to be done, and he would not permit them to puj'sue 
any other object than their enemies tdi they were entirely 
ftubJued. A considerable body of these having retired to 
the adjacent mountains, he prevailed on hi* soldiers to 
join him in the pursuit in order to oblige these to surrender* 
He began by inclosing them with a line drawn at the foot 
of the mountain ; but the'y quickly abandoned a post which 
was not tenable for want of water, and endeavoured to 

L 
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reach the city of Larissa. Caesar led a party of his amy 
by a shorter way, and intercepted their retreat, drawing 
up in order of battle between them and the city. Howev* 
er, these unhappy fugitives once more found protection 
from a mountain, at tne loot of which a rivulet ran, which 
supplied them with water. Now night approaching, Cae- 
sar's men were almost spent, and -ready to. faint with. in- 
cessant toil since morning, vet still he prevailed upon them 
once more to renew their labours and to cut off the rivi** 
lei that supplied the defendants. The fugitives, thus de- 
prived of all hopes of succour and subsistance, sent depu- 
ties to the conqueror, offering to surrender at discretion— 
During this interval of negotiation, a few senators that 
vere among them took the advantage of the night to ea- 
cape* and tne rest next morning gave up their arras* and 
experienced the conqueror's clemency. In fact, .he ad- 
dressed them with great gen tleness,and forbade his soldiers 
tojoffer them any violence, or to take any thing from them* 
Thus Caesar, by his conduct* gained the most complete 

^.victory thai had ever been obtained; and by his great cle- 
mency alter the battle seemed to have . deserved it. His 
loss mounted to but two hundred men, and that of Pompey 
to fifteen thousand^ well Romans as auxiliaries : twen- 
ty-four thousand wen surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, and the greatest part of these entered into Caesar^ 
army, and were incorporated with the rest of his forces*?-* 
As to the senators and Roman knights who fell into hie 
hands, he generously gave them liberty to retire wherever 
they thought proper : and as for the letters which Pompey 
had received from several persons who wished to be 
thought neutral, he burnt them all without reading. them, 

. as Pompey had done upon* former occasion. Thus hav- 
ing performed all the duties of a general and a statesman* 
lie sent for the legion* that had passed the. night in the 
camp, to relieve those which had accompanied him in the 
pursuit and arrived the same day at Larissa* 

As for Pompey, who had formerly .shown such instance* 
of courage ana conduct, when he saw his cavalry routed, 
on which lie bad placed Us .sole-dependence, Jie absolutely* 
lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to.remedy th&. 
disorder by rallying such troops as fled, or by opposing, 
fresh troops, to stop the prqgr&suof the ^conquerors, being 
totally amazed by this fir^t Wow, he returned to th*camp, 
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afed m his tetft waited the issue of an even* Which ft wa* 
Ms duty Indirect, net to follow ; there he remained for 
gome moments without speaking, till being. told that tho 
camp was attacked, «• What," says he, "are 'we pursued to 
•fir very entrenchments ?** and immediately quitting his 
armour for~a habit more so i table to his circumstances, he 
fled away on horseback to Larissn 'j from whence, parcel v» 
inghe was not pursued, he slacked his pace, giving way 
to ait the agonizing reflections which his deplorable situa- 
tf on must naturally suggest. In this melancholy manner 
he passed along the vale of Tempe, and pursuing the river 
Peneus, at I aat arrived ata 8sherman*s hut, in which h« " 
passed the night. From thence he went on board a little 
bark, and keeping along the seashore, he descried a. ship 
of some burthen which seemed preparing to sail, in which 
"he embarked, the master of the vessel still paying him the 
homage which was due to his former fetation. From the; 
mouth of theriver Peneus he sailed to Amphipolis, where 
finding his aftairs desperate, he steered to I*eshos to take 
•tn his wife Cornelia, i*ha*n he had left there at a distance 
from the dangers and harrry of the war. She, who had long ' 
flattered herself with the hopes of victory, felt the reverse 
ofh^r for tuiiobi an »gt)ny of distress ; she was desired by 
the messenger, whose tears more than word's proclaimed 
the greatness other misfortunes, to hasten, ifshe expected 
to see Pompey, with but one ship and even that not his 
own j her grief which be Fore was violent became thenun* 
wpportablej she fainted away, and lay a cansiderable 
time without aoy signs of life. At length recovering her- 
self, and reflecting it was now no time for vain lamenta- 
tions, she ran quiet through the city to the sea side. Pom- 
pey embraced her without speaking a word, and for some * 
time supported her in his arms in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia* he now continued his course 
steering to the southeast, and stoning no longer than was , 
necessary to take in provisions, at the ports that occurred 
in his passage. He was at last prevailed upon to apply to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey had b*en 
a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who was yet a minor, 
had not the government in his own hands, but he and his 
Jringdom were tinder the direction of Photimus, an eu» 
mrcb, and Theodotua, a master of the art of speaking.—* 
These advised that Pompey should be invited on shore and 
there slain ; and accordingly, Achillas, the commander of 
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the forces, and Sempiimins, by birth a Roman, ami nvto 
had fortneai y been a centurion in Pcmpe j ? s army, were 
appointed to carry tbeir opinions into' execution. Being 
attended bj three or four more, they went into a Jittle 
bark, and rowed oil' from lanA towards Pompe} 's ship that 
Jay about a tnile from the shore. Pompey after having ta> 
Jcen leave of Cornelia, who wept at his departure,' and hav- 
ing repeated two verses, of Sophocles, signifying that he 
\\ ho trusts his freedom to a tyrant from that moment be- 
comes a slave, gave his hand to Achillas, and* slept into 
the bai k» with only two attendants of his eton. Thry lw>d 
now rowed from the ship a good way: and, as daring th«t 
time they all kept profound silence, Pompey* willing to 
begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose face he re- 
collected. w Me think s, friend," cried he, w you and f 
were once fellow soldiers together.*' Septimias gave only 
a nod with his head, without uttering a word, or instanc- 
ing the least civility* Pompey therefore took out a paper 
on which he had minuted a speech he intended to make to 
the king, and began reading it In this manner they ap- 
proached the shore .* add Cornelia* whose concern had ne- 
ver suffered her to lose sight ot her husband, began to con* 
ceive hope, when she perceived the people oa the strand 
crowding down alorg the coasts as if willing to receive hiito 
but her hopes were soon destroyed ; for that instant, as 
.Pompey rose, supporting himself upon his freed man^s 
arm, Septimius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly 
Seconded by Achillas, Pompey perceiving his death ine- 
vitable, only disposed himself to meet it with deceney,and 
covering his face with his robe, without speaking a word, 
with a sigh resigned himself to his fate. At this horrid 
sight Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard to the shore; 
but the danger she herself was in did not allow the mari- 
ners time to look on: they immediately set sail, and 
the wind proving favourable, fortunately they escaped 
the pursuit of the Egiptian gal lies. In the mean 
tfme, Pompey 'smurde re is haying cut off his head, caused 
it to be embalmed, the'-better to preserve its features, de- 
signing it for a present to Caesar. The body was thrown 
naked on the strand, and exposed to the view of all those 
whose curiosity led them that way. However, his faifhfar 
freed man Philip, still kept near it ; and when the crowd 
was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; and looking round 
for materials to burn it, he perceived th? wrecks of a §sh- 
jng boat, of which he o uposed a pile* While he was thus 
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ptottsly employed, J>e was accosted by an old Roman sol- 
dier who had served under Runpef is hU yoath. " Wh* 
acfc tboM/* ftatd he, " that <art naalwng these humble prepara- 
tions for Pompey's fwietal ? Philip having answered, that 
hearas eneof his freed men* * Alas*' relied the soldier, 
M permit me to share in thta honour also j among all the 
miaecies of my exile it * will be my last sad comfort, that I 
have been ameto:*se»sta.t the funeral of my old comman- 
der, and t»ueh«the body of the bravest general that ever 
Borne ^prodeeed." Both joined in giving the corpse the 
laat rites ; and after this they, ca4 lee ting his.ashes, buried 
them .under a little rising earth, scraped together with 
tbetrhaBds**«er which was afterwards placed the fallow- 
inginscription f Jle ivkou merits d&erve* ajemple can 
now scarce. jin(L&? tomb* 
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JEfeotftrffo destrudwrt of the Commonwealth to the estab- 
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- .- lidtonewtafth&jirst emperor Augustus- 
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V - . ? 
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£j$sar <■. has, .been .muck celebrated for his, fortune, and 
jet. his, abilities. seem eqnal to his highest successes. He 
possessed magy shining equalities, without the intermixture 
of apy defect but thai, of ambition* Wis. talents, were 
sucbas would have rendered him victorious at, the head, 
ef any army he commanded, and he would have governed 
iaany reiwiptipthat had,gjv,en ; Wtm birth. Having now gain- 
ed a, jnost, complete victory, his^success only seemed to,iiw 
create his ac^vity, and inspire hf.m with fresh, resolution 
to face new gangers, tie resolved therefore to pursue his 
last advantage^ aud fojjow Ppmpey to whatever country 
he should retire t convinced, that djWg . his life he might 
ga>n new triumphs, but c { pul<in^yer,.ei^oy_ security. 

Accordingly, losing np time, he set sad for Egypt* aftd 
arrived at Alexandria, with, a^out fpur thousand men ^ a 
▼arjliwon&yie/^b^ force to fceep.^ckipo^werjful klngdfcBV 
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der subjection. Upon hie landing; the first aceouotshfc re- 
ceived were of Pompegr's miserable end j> and soon after 
one of the murderers came with his head ami ring, as a 
meat grateful pnesent to the conqueror. Bat Caesar had 
to© much humanity to be pleased with such an horrid-spec- 
tacle ; he turned away from ^ with disgust ; and, after a 
short panse> gave vent to his pity in a flood of tears. He 
shortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be built to iiis 
memory, on the spot where he was reordered, and a tem- 
ple near the place to Nemesis, who was the goddess that 
punished those that were cruel to men in adversity. 

It would seem that the Egyptians by this time had some 
hopes of breaking off all alliance with theJtomaus, which 
they considered, as ia fact it was, but a specious subjection. 
They irst began to take offence at Caesar's' carrying the 
ensigns of Roman powor before aim as he entered the city. 
Phontinus, the etfhucb, also treated him with great disre- 
spect, and even attempted his life, Caesar, however, con- 
cealed his resentment till he had a force sofficient to pun- 
ish his treachery ; and sending privately for the legions 
which had been formerly enrolled tor Pompey*s service, as 
being the nearest to Egypt, he in the mean time pretended 
to repose an entire confidence in the king's minister, ma- 
king great entertainments, and assisting at the-conferences 
nf the philosophers, who were in great numbers at Alexan- 
dria. However, he soon changed his manner, when he 
found himself in no danger from the minister's attempts ; 
and declared, that as being a Roman consal, H was Us du- 
ty to settle the succession of the Egyptian crown. 
. There were at that t^me.two pretenders to the crown of 
"Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged kin*, and tfhe cele- 
brated Cleopatra, his sister, to whom*, by the custom of the 
tsountry, he also was married ; and who, by his father's 
will, shared jointly in the succession. Not being content* 
«d with a bare parti $ipatiq$r of power, Cleopatra aimed at 
governing alone ; but being*opposed in her views by the 
jKoman senate, who confirmed ner brother's title to the 
jcrown, she wajf banished into Syria with Arsiaoe, her younr 
ger sister. Caesar gave her new hopes of aspiring to the 
kingdom, and sent to both her and ner brother to plevl 
Jtheir cause before him. Photinns, the yuurg king-3 

fuardian, disdained accepting this proposal, and 
acked his refusal by sending an army pf twenty 
thousand men to besiege him in Alexandria. Caesar. 
^Bravely replied tfce e*enyr for jotte time; b*it fltoo\ 
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tng th* city of too great extent to be defended by so small 
an army as he thea commanded, he retired to the palace 
which commanded the harbour where he purposed to make 
his stand. AchHlas^ who coramandc^the Egyptians, at- 
tacked htm there with great rigour, and still aimed at mab* 
lag himself master of the fleet that, lay before the palace. 
Caesar, however tea well knew the importance of those 
ships to the hands of an enemy, and therefore burnt them 
all raspite ofcvery >effort to prevent him. He next pos- 
sest himself of the isle ^>f Pharos, which was the key to 
the Alexandrian port ; by which he was enabled to! re- 
cerr© the supplies sent him from all sides; and in this 
attuatieit he - determined to withstand the united force of 
all 'the Egyptians 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the present 
torn in her favour, resolved to depend rather on Caesar's 
favour for pining the government than her own forces,— 
But no arts, as she justly conceived, were so likely t$ tn- 
fitieiice Oaesaras the charms of her person, which, though 
not faultless, were yet extremely seducing* She was now 
in the bloom of her youth, and every feature borrowed 
grace from theiivefcy turn of her temper. To the most 
enchanting address she joined the most harmonious voice. 
With. a*t these accomplishments she possessed a great 
share of the learning of the times, and could give audi* 
enea to the ambassadors of seven different nations with- 
out an interpreter. The difficulty was how to get at Car-* 
sar, as ber enemies were in possession of all the avenues 
that led to the palace* For this purpose she went on 
board a small vessel, and in the evening landed near the 
palace, where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, she was car- 
ried by one Aspolodorus into the very chamber of Caesar. ~ 
Her address' at first pleased him ; her wit and understand* 
ing still fanned the flame; but her caresses, which were 
carried beyond the bounds- of inaoceneo, entirely . brought 
hini over to second her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding her 
own views* her sister Arsinoe was also sjrenoouslv engaged 
in the camp in pursuing a separate interest. She had found 
means, by the assistance of one Ganymede, her confident? 
-to make a large division in the Egyptian army in her fa- 
vour ; and soon after, by one of those sudden revolutions 
which, are. common in barbarian camps to this day, she 
caused Achillas to be murdered, and Ganymede, to take 
the command in Us stead, and to carry on the siege, with 
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greater vigour than before. Ganymede's principal effort 
«m by letting in the see jipea tftosfeeaaab which supplied 
the palace- with fresh watery but this.inee&vejftieace Cae- 
sar remedied bj #gging<4 Stent number of wells* Hi* 
-next endeavour was to prevent the junction of Caesar's 

■ twenty-fourth legion, which he twice attempted in vaiq. 
He aorfn after made himself masterof a> bridge which join- 
ed the isle of Pharos te> the .oontinant, fromwhkh post 
Caesar was resolved to dislodge him* In the host ot the 
action some mariaers, partly threughcutiosity^and.paptly 
ambition, came and joined ti^cembataatsf-tot being 

' seized with apeak* instantly fled and spread augeaeval 
terror throvgh the army* Alk Caesarte eadeavoors to rai- 
ly his forces were in vain, the confusion, was past remedy* 
and number* were drowned or pit tor the a woi*! Jm at- 
tempting to escape. No w* therefore* seeing the irreme- 
diable disorder -of his troops,; he retired to^sbip in order 
to get to (he palace Aat was^jost opposite § ^owewwhe 
Was no sooner on board theagsaat crowds* entered afctbe 
same time with him ; upoie. which* appreheesiveof ,tbe 
ship's sinking, he jumped into the sea, aad.awam^two 
hundred paces #o the fleet that lay befere the paAaee**U 
-the time holding his own- commentaries \ in his left hand 
above water, and hie coat of mail in his teeth* « 

* The- Alexandrians, fowling; their efforts to taJte the, pa- 
lace ineffectual, endeavoured at least to get itheir king oat 
of Caesar'* power, as he had ssized^upoa h» ipsreoa in the 
beginning, of their disputes. For this purpose they made 

• ase of their customary arts- of dissimulation*, professing 
the utmost desire of peace, and- only wanting .the pre- 

* sence of their lawful pnnce tagive a sanction to the t*»a» 
ty. Caesar, who was sensible of theic perfidy,, .neverthe- 
less concealed his suspicions* and gave* them their king, 

as he was under no apprehenstona.lrom the abilities of a 
boy. Ptolemy, however, theiastan&he wa* set at liberty* 
instead of promoting the peace, made every -effort togige 
vigour to hi* hostilities* 
to this manner, Caesar was hemmed in for sometime 

• by this artful and insidiouaanemjE with all manner of dif- 
4 Acuities against him; but he was at last reJiesed /rem this 

mortifying sttuatioRv by Mithridates Persainaiuis^oae.or 
his most laithfui partisans, who came wiuLan army to. his 
assistance. This general, collecting a numerous arwyjn 
Syria, marched into Egypt> took the city of PeUsin, re- 
\ puised the Egyptian army ..with loss, and at. last, >Ud*g 
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with Caesar, attacked'their camp with a great sfaughfer 
of the Egyptians .• Ptolem^ himself -it tern pt ing to escape 
on board a vessel that was sailing dowft the river, was 
drowned by the ships sinking: and Caesar thus becariie 
master of aftl Egypt without any further opposition. He 
therefore appointed Cleopatra, wi th her yotingef brother, 
who was then an infant, as joint governors, according to x 
(he intent of their father's av*I I * and drove out Arsinoe with 
Ganymede into banishment. ■ ' 

Having thus given away kingdoms, he now for a while 
seemed to relax froln the usual activity of his conduct, 
captivated with* the charms of Cleopatra. Instead of 
quitting Ejrypt to go and queli the remains of Fompey's 
party, he there abandoned himself to his pleasures passing 
wloie nights in feasting, and alt the excesses of high 
wrought luxury, with the young queen; He even rjpsoJved 
to attend her up tfee Nile into jSSthiopia ; but the brate 
veterarrs, who had long fallowed his fortune, boldly- re- 
prehended his conduct, and refused to be partners in so 
infamous an expedition. Thus, at length, roused from Ms 
lethargy, he. resolved to prefer the call of ambition to that 
of love ; and to leave Cleopatra, (by whom he' had a son 
who was afterwards named Cesarto) in order to oppose 
Pharnaces, the king tof Bosphoru*, who had made some 
inroads upon the dominions of Rome. 

This prince, who was the son of the great ftlethridatetf, 
being ambitious of recovering his father's dominions, seiz- 
ed upon Armenia, and Colchis, and overcame Domitius 
who had been sentagainst htm. Upon Cesar's march to 
oppose him, Pharnaces, \Vtio was as much -terrified at the 
name of the general as at the strength of his army, labour- 
ed by ail the arts ot negotiation, to avert the impending 
danger. Caesar, exasperated at his crimes and ingratf 
tude, at first dissembled with the ambassadors, and using 
all expedition, fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, and io 
a few hours obtained a speedy and complete victory.— 
Pharnaces attempted to take refuge in his capital, and 
was slaty by one of his own commanders— A just punish- 
ment for his farmer parricide. But Caesar conquered 
him with so much ease, that in writing to a friend at Rome, 
he expressed the rapidity of his victory in three words; 
*' Veni, vidi, vici." A man so accustomed to conquest 
thought a slight battle scarce worth a longer letter* 

Caesar having settled affairs in this part of the empire, 
as well as time wouhfc permit, embarked for Italy, wher« 
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he Arrived teener titan his enemies could expect, bu?t not 
before his affairs their absolutely required nis presence. 
He had -been during his. absence, created consul for five 
pears, dictator for one year, and tribune of the people for 
life. But Anthony who in the mea/i time governed in 
Some for him, had nHed the city with Hot and debauche- 
ry, and many commotions ensued, which nothing bat the 
arrival of Caesar, so opportunely coo Id appease. How- 
ever, by his moderation and humanity, he soon restored 
tranquility to the city, scarce making any distinction be* 
tveen those of bis own and the opposite party. Having 
by gentle means restored bis authority at home, he pre- 
pared to march ioto Africa, where Pom pey*s party had 
found time to rally under Scipto and Cato, assisted by 
Juba, king -of Mauritania; and wirh his usual diligence 
landed with a small party in Africa, while the rest of his 
army followed him. Scipio coming to a battle soon after,., 
.received a complete and tinal overthrow, with little or no 
loss on the tide of the victor. Juba and Petri* tfs his <rene« 
rals killed each other in despair. Scipio, attempting to. 
escape by sea into Spain, fell in among the enemy arid 
was fctain ; *o that of all the generals of that undone par- 
ty* Gato w«|6 now the only one that remained*". • 
" This extraordinary man. whom no prosperity could efate* 
nor no misfortune depres«,havtng retired into Africa after 
the battle of Pbarsaha, had led the wretched remains of 
that defeat through burning deserts and tract*, infested 
-with serpents of various malignity, and was now in the 
city of IJtica, which he had*been left to defend. Sfrtl, 
however, in 4we with even the show of Roman govern- 
ment, he had formed the principal citizens into a- senate, 
and conceived a resolution of hoi ding out the town. But 
the enthusiasm of liberty subsiding among ilia foMowers 
ho was resolved no longer to force men. to be free who 
{Seemed .naturally prone to slavery., fte now therefore de^. 
^ired some of his friends to save themselves by sea,, and. 
tade others to ueiy upon Caesar's clemency; observing,, 
that as to himself he was at tast victorious.. After, his 
aupptng cheerfully among his friends, he retired to hi& 
apartment, where he behaved with unusual tenderness to 
htaaonand to ail htsTriends. When he came into his 
feed chamber he laid himself down and took up Plato's dia- 
logue on the immortality of the soul'; and having read 
for some time* happening to cast hie eyes to the head of 
his^bed, he was much sorprised not • find Ws awerd there 
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which had. been taken: away by his ten's order white they - 
were at supper* Upon this* calling; one of his domestics- 
to know what was become of hi* swords aad receiving 
no answer, he resumed his studies ; bat some time alter 
called for his sword again. When bo had done reading, 
and perceivingnabedy obeyed him ia bringing his sword he 
called his domestics one after the other, and witfc a pe* 
remptory air. demanded his sword, once more. His son 
came in soon after, and with tear* besought him in the 
most humble manner to change his^resolatton c bdt receiv- 
ing a stern reprimand, he desisted from hi* persuasions*--**- ~ 
His sword being^at^ength brought hittr, he seamed satisfi- 
ed ; and cried out, " Now again I am roaster oi myself.*— 
He then. took up the book again, which he had. read twice 
-over and fell into a sound sleepv Upon wakening, he cal- 
led to one of his freed men4o know if his friends were 
embarked* or if aay thing yet remained thatjeould be done 
to serve them. • The freed mas. assuring him that all was 
quiet, he was then ordered again to leave the room ; and 
Cato was no sooner alone than he stabbed himself with h*a^ 
sword through the breast,, but not/ with that force he iffteip- 
ded ; for tlie wound, not dispatching him, he fell upoiv hie 
bed, and at the same time overturned a table on which he 
had bee» drawing some geometric*! figures/ At the noise 
he had made in his fall bis seiwaiits<ga*e a shriek, and his 
son aad friends, immediately entered the room* They 
found him weltering in his blood, and his bowelepushed 
out through the wound. The physician who attended his 
family perceiving that his intestines were yet untouched; 
was for replacing them /• but when Cat© had recovaredhis 
senses, and understood their intention to preserve* hisJife? 
he pushed the physician from him, and with a fierce reso- 
lution tore oethisbowels and expired. 

Upon the death of Gate, the war in Africa being eomple* 
ted Caesar returned in triumph to Rome; and, as if he had' 
abridged all his former triumphs only to increase the spten* 
dor oj.tbUi the citizees were astonished at the magnificence 
of the procession*, and the number of countries he had sub- 
dued. It lasted four days : the first wes for Gaol, the second * 
for Egypt, the third for. his victories hi Asia, and the fourth' 
lor that of J u bain Africa* His vetenan Soldiers, all sacred 
with wounds* and now laid op for life, followed their trt- 
uraphaai^eiieral crowned* witn laurels end conducted him 
t ^the caftttk To'ereuyoa* of these lie gave a «*m eqaiv- 
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alent to about an hundred and fifty pounds of our moufey 
double that sum to the centurion*, and four times as much 
to superior officers. The citizens also shared his boun* 
ty ; to every one of which he distributed ten bushels of 
corn, ten pounds of oil, and a sum of money equal to about 
two pounds sterling of ours. He after this entertained, the 
people at about twenty thousand tables, treated the^i with 
the combat of gladiators, and filled Rome with a concourse 
of spectators from every part of Italy. 

'lhe people intoxicated with the allurements of pleas- 
ure, thought their freedom too small a return for such ben- 
efits : they seemed eager only to find out new modes of 
homage, and unusual epithets of adulation fur their great 
inslaver. He was created by a new title, Maguter Mo- 
rum, master of the morals of the^ people ; he received the 
title of Emperor, father of his country; his person was de- 
clared sacred, and in short, upon him aioue^were devolved 
for life all the great dignities of the state. It must be 
owned, however, that so. much power could never have 
been entrusted to fetter keeping He immediately began, 
his empire by repressing vice and encouraging virtue.— 
He committed the power of judicature to the senators 
and the knights alone : and by many sumptuary laws re- 
strained the scandalous luxuries of the rich. He proposed 
rewards to all such as had many children, and took the 
most prudent methods of repeopteing the city that had 
been exhausted in the late commotions. 

Having thus restored prosperity ouce more to Rome, he 
again found himself under a necessity of going into Spain 
to oppose an army which had been- raised there under the 
two sons of.Pompey, arid also Labienu9,his*former general. 
He proceeded in this expedition with his usual celerity, 
and arrived in Spain before the enemy thought him yet de- 
parted from Hume. Ctieius and Sextus, Pompey** sons, 
profiting by their unhappy father's example, resolved, as 
much as possible, to protract the war ; so that the first ope- 
rations of the two armies were spent in sieges and fruit- 
less attempts to surprise each other. At length, Caesar, af- 
jter taking many cities from the enemy, and pursuing Pom- 
pey with unwearied perseverance, at last compelled him 
to come to a battle upon the plains of Muada. Poiupejr 
drew up his men by break of day, upon the declivity of an 
hill, with great exactness and order. Caesar drew up his 
men likewise in the plain below ; and after advancing a 
tittle way from bis trencher he ordered hit men to make 
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ah halt, expecting the enemy to come-down from the hiB» 
This delay made Caesar's soldiers begin to murmur, while 
Porapey'a with full vigour, poured down upon them, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued. The first shock was so dreadful 
that Caesar's men, who had hitherto been used to conquer 
now began to waver. Cee^ar was never in so much danger 
as now ; he threw himself, several times, into the very 
throng of battle. w What" cried he," are you going to 
give up your general, who is grown grey in fighting at jout 
head, to a parcel of boys P* Upon this, his tenth legion 
exerted themselves with more than former bravery ; and a 
party of horse, being detatched by Labieojus, from the camp 
in the pursuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, Csesar cried 
aloud, that they were flying. This cry instantly spread 
itself through both armies, exciting the one as much as it 
depressed the otheV. Now, therefore, the tenth legion 
pressed forward, and a total rout soon ensued. Thirty 
thousand men were kilted on Pompey's side, among whom 
was Labi en us, whom Caesar ordered, to be buried with the 
funeral honours of a general officer. Cneius Pompey es- 
caped with a few horsemen to the sea side, but finding his 
passage intercepted by Caesar's lieutenant, he was obliged 
to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. He was quick- 
ly discoversd by Sfme of Caesar's troops, who presently 
cut off* his heaa, and brought it to the conqueror. His 
brother Sextus, however concealed himself so wfell that he 
escaped ail pursuit, and afterwards became very noted 
and formidable, for his piracies to the people of Rome. ' 

Caesar, by this last blow, subdued ail his avowed ene- 
mies, and the rest of his life was employed for the advan- 
tage of the state. He adorned the city with magnificent 
buildings ; he rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, sending colo- 
nies to both cities ; he undertook to level several. moun- 
tains in Italy, to drain the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
and designed to cut through the isthmus of Pel oponnos us* 

Thus with a mind that could never remain inactive, he 
pondered mighty projects and designs beyond the limits 
of the longest Hie ; but the greatest of all, was his intended 
expedition against the Parthians, by which he designed to 
revenge the death of Crassus, who having penetrated too 
far into their country, was overthrown, himself taken pris- 
oner, and put to a cruel death, by having molten gold pour- 
ed down his throat, as a punishment for his former avarice 

M 
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From thepoe Caesfr intended fo pass through If yrc&nia, 
and enter Scythia along the banks of the Caspian sea, then 
to open himself a way through the immeasurable forests 
/of Germany into Gaul, and so to return to Rome. These 
were the aims of ambition ; the jealousy of a few individu- 
als put an end to them all. 

Having been made perpetual dictator^and received from 
the senate accumulated honours, it began to be rumoured 
that he intended to make himielf king, and though in fact 
he was possessed of the power, the people, who had an ut- 
ter aversion to the name, could not bear his assuming the 
title. Whether he really designed to assume that empty 
honour, must now forever remain a secret ; but certain it 
is, that the unsuspecting openness of his conduct, marked 
something like a confidence in the innocence of his inten- 
tions. When informed by those about him, of tire jeal- 
ousies of many persons who envied his power, he was 
heard to say, that be had rather die at once, by treason, 
than to live continually in the apprehension of it. When 
advised by some to beware of Brutus, in whom he had for 
some time reposed the greatest confidence, he opened his 
breast, all scarred with wounds, saying, " Can you think 
Brutus cares for such poor pillage as this?" And being 
one night at supper, as his friends disputed among them- 
selves what death was easiest, he replied, ^that which was 
most sadden and least foreseen." But to convince the 
world how little he had to apprehend from his enemies, 
he disbanded his company of Spanish guards, which facil- 
itated the enterprise against his life. 

A deep conspiracy was therefore laid against him, com- 
posed of no less than si*ty senators. They were still the 
more formidable, as the generality of them were of his own 
party, who, having been raised above other citizens, felt 
more strongly the weight of a single superior. At the 
head of this conspiracy were Brutus, whose life Caesar 
$ad spared after the battle of Pharsalia, and Castas who 
was pardoned soon after, both praetors for the present year. 
Brutus made it his chief glory to have been descended 
from that Brutus who first gave Uber.ty to Home, *p-*he 
passion for freedom seemed t;ohave been transmitted with 
the blood of his ancestors jowo to him. But though he 
detested tyranny, yet he coujd .not forbear loving the ty- 
rant, from whom he had received the most signal benefits. 

The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their pro?- 
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eeedinga, remitted the execution of thejr desietf to the ide$ 
of March, the day on which Caesar was to be offered the 
crown. The augurs had foretold that this day would bg 
fatal to him ; and the night preceding, he heard htewife 
Culpurnia, lamenting in her sleep; and being awakened, 
»he confessed to him that she dreamed of his befog assas- 
sinated in her arms. These omens in some measure be- 
an to change his intentions of going to the senate, as he 
ad resolved, that day ; but one of the conspirators coming 
in prevailed upon him to keep his resolution 1 , telling him 
of the reproach that would attend his staying at home till 
his wife had lucky dreams, and of the preparations that 
were made for his appearance. Ashe went along to the 
senate, a slave who hastened to- him with information of 
the conspiracy, attempted to come near him but could not 
for the crowd. Artemidorus, a Greek philosopher, who 
had discovered the whole pUt, delivered him annemofial 
containing (he -heftd» of the information-; but Caeiar gave 
It with other paperSjto one of his secretaries without read- 
ing, as was usual in things of this nature. Being at length 
entered the senate house, where the conspirators were pre- 
pared to receive him, he met one Spurina, an augur* 
who had foretold his danger ; to whom he said, smiling 
*• Well Spurina, the ides of March are come.*' "¥es, w re- 
plied the augur, "but they are not vet over.'* As soon a£ 
be had taken his place the conspirators came near him, 
under pretence of saluting him : and Cimber who was one 
of them, approached in a suppliant posture, pretenuing to 
sue for his brother's pardon, who had been banished by his 
ardor* All the conspirators seconded him with great^ear- 
nestness j and Cimber seeming to sue with still greater 
Submission, took hold of the bottom of his robe, holding 
him so as to prevent his rising. This was the signal agreed 
on. Casea, who was behind, stabbed him r though slightly 
in the shoulder. Caesar instantly turned round, and, with 
the steel of his tablet, wounded him in the arm. Howev- 
er, all the conspirators were now alarmed ; and, inclosing 
kirn round, he received a second stab from an unknown 
band in the breast, while Casius tounded him in the face* 
He still defended himself with great vigour rushing among 
them, and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw* 
Brutus among the conspirators, who coming up, struck 
his dagger into his thigh. From that moment Caesar 
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thought no more of defending himself: but looking nmp 
this conspirator, cried out, "And you too my son !" Theft 
covering his head, and spreading his robe before him, in 
order to fall with greater decency, he sunk down at tho 
base of Pompev's statue, after receiving three and twenty 
wounds from hands which he vainly supposed he had dis- 
armed by his benefits. 

Caesar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his 

U. C. age, and about fourteen years after he began the 
710. conquest of the world. If we examine his his- 
tory, we shall be equally at a loss whether most 
to admire his great abilities or his wonderful fortune. To 
pretend to say that from the beginning he planned the sub- 
jection of liis native country, is doing no great credit to 
his well known penetration, as a thousand obstacles lay 
in his way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to sur- 
mount P?o man, therefore, of his sagacity, would have 
begun a scheme in which the chances of succeeding were so 
many against him : It is most probable, that, like all very 
successful men, he only made the be*t of every occur- 
rence ; and his ambition rising with his good fortune, frotti 
at first being contented with humbler aims, he at last be* 
gan to think of governing the world when he found scare* 
any obstacle to oppose his designs. Such is the disposi- 
tion of man, whose cravings after power are always most 
insatiable when he enjoys the greatest share. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Caesar, they 
all retired to the capitol, and guarded its accesses by a bo- 
dy of gladiators which Brutus Lad in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find thai 
this was the time for coming into greater power than he- 
, fore, and for satisfying their ambition under the veil of 
promoting justice. Of this number was Anthony, whom 
we have already seen acting as a lieuteiTant under Caesar, 
an governing Rome in his absence. He was a man of mo- 
derate abilities ami excessive vices, ambitious, of power, 
only, because it gave bis pleasures a wider range to riot jn 
but skilled in war to which he had been drained from 
his youth. He was consul for this year, and resolved, 
pith Lepidus, who wa* fond of commotions like himself, 
to seize this opportunity of gaining that power which Cae- 
sar had died for usurping. jLepiaus, therefore, took pos- 
session of the Forum with a band of soldiers at his devo- 
tion ;and Anthony, being consul, was permitted to com- 
mand them. Their first step was to possess themselves 
of all Caesar's papers and money, and tns next to convene 
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the senate. Never had this august assembly been con* 
vened upon so delicate an occasion, as it was to deter* 
mine whether Caesar had been a legal magistrate or a 
tyrannical usurper, and whether those who killed him mer- 
ited rewards or punishments. There were many of these 
who had received all their promotions from Caesar, and 
had acquired large fortunes in consequence of his appoint- 
ments ; to vote him an usurper, therefore, would be to en* 
danger their property ; and yet to vote him innocent might 
endanger the state. In this dilemma they seemed willing 
to reconcile extremes ; wherefore they approved all the . 
acts of Caesar, and yet granted a general pardon to all the 
canspirators. 

This decree was v%ry far from giving Anthony satisfac- 
tion, as it granted security to a number of men who were 
the avowed eo envies of tyranny, and who would be fore-* 
most m opposing hi* schemes of restoring absolute power. 
'As therefore the senate had ratified all Caesar's acts with- 
out distinction, he formed a scheme upon this ot making 
him rule when dead as imperiously as he had done when 
living. Being, as was said, possesed of Caesar's books of 
accounts, he so far gained upon his secretary as to maka 
him insert whatever he thought proper. Ky these means 
great sums of money, which Caesar would never have ben 
stowed, were there distributed among the people ; and e-i 
very man who had any seditious designs against the gov- 
ernment was there sure of finding a gratuity Things be- 
ing in this situation, Anthony demanded of the senate 
that Caesar's funeral obsequies shouwl be performed, which 
they could notdecently forbid, as they had never declared 
him a tyrant: accordingly the body was brought forth into 
the Forum with the utmost solemnity ; and Anthony, who 
charged himself with these last duties *»f friendship be* 
gan his operations upon the passions of the peopU by the 
prevailing motives of private interest He first read then* 
Caesar's will, in which he had left Octavius, his sister's; 
grandson, his heir, permitting him to takr the name of Cae- 
sar, and three parts of his private fortune .- and Brutus' 
was to inherit in case of his death. The Roman people 
were left the gardens which he bad on the other side of 
the Tyber ; and every citizen in particular was to recive 
three thousand festerces ; and unfolding Caesar's bloody 
*ebe in sight of the multitude, he took care they should* 

M & 
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observe the number of stabs in it ; then displayed an lin- 
age, which to them appeared the body of Caesar, all cov- 
ered with wounds. They could no longer contain their 
indignation, but unanimously cried out for revenge, and 
ran with flaming brands from the nite to set lire to the con- 
spirators* houses. In this rage or resenting, meeting with 
oneCinna, whom they mistook for another of the same 
name who was in the conspiracy, they tore him in pieces. 
The conspirators themselves, however, being well guarded 
repulsed the multiude with no great trouble ; but perceiv- 
* ing the rage of the people, they thought it soon after safest 
to retire from the city. 

In the mean time, Anthony, who had excited this flame, 
resolved to make the best of the occasion. But an obsta- 
cle to his ambition 6eemed toatisefrom a quarter on which 
•he least expected it, namely, from Octavius Caesar, after- 
wards called Augustus, who was the grand nephew and 
adopted son of Caesar. A third competitor also for pow- 
er, appeared in Lepidus, a man of some authority and 
great riches at Rome. At first the ambition of these three 
- seemed to threaten fatal consequences to each other, but, 
uniting soon after in the common cause, they resolved to 
revenge the death of Caesar ; and dividing an power a- 
mong themselves, formed what is called the second Tri* 
umvirate. - 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country** 
freedom was near Mutina, upon a httle island of the river 
Panama. Theirmutual suspicions were the cause of their 
meeting in a place where they could not fear any treache- 
ry : for, even in their union they could not divest them- 
selves of mutual diffidence. Lepidus first entered, and 
finding all things safe, made the signal for the other two 
to approach. They embraced each other at their first 
meeting; and Augustus began the conference, by thank- 
fug Anthony for his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus tor 
death, who being abandoned by his army, was taken, as he 
was designing to escape into Macedonia, and beheaded by 
Anthony's command. They then entered upon the busi- 
ness that lay before them, without any retrospection of the 
past Their conference, lasted for three days ; and in 
this period they filed a division of government, and determi- 
ned upon the fate of thousands. The result of which was, 
that the supreme authority should be lodged in their hands, 
under the title of the Triumvirate, for the spaceof five years 
-that Anthony should have Gaul; Lepidus Spain; and A** 
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gustos Africa aud the Mediterranean islands. As for Italy 
~ and the eastern provinces, they were to remain in common, 
until their general enemy was entirely subdued ; where, 
among otberai tides of union/it was agreed that all their en- 
emies should be destroyed, of which each presented a list. 
In these were comprised _ not only the enemies, but the 
friends of the Triumvirate, since the partizans of the one 
were often found among the opposers of the other* Thus 
Lepidus gave up his brother raulus to the vengeance of 
bis colleague; Anthony permitted the proscription of his 
uncle Lucius, and Augustus delivered up the great Cicero* 
who was assassinated shortly after by Anthony's command* 
In the mean time, Brutus and Cassius, the principal of 
the conspirators against Caesar, being compelled to quit 
Rome, went into Greece, where they pursuaued the Roman 
studends at Athens, to declare in the cause of freedom.— 
Then parting, the former raised a powerful army in Ma* 
cedonia and the adjacent countries, while the latter went 
into Syria, where he soon became master of twelve legions, 
and reduced his opponent Dolabella, to such straits as to* 
kill himself. Both armies soon after joining at Smyrna, 
the sight of such a formidable force began to revive the de- 
clining spirits of the party, and to reunite the two gene* 
rals still more closely, between whom there had been some 
time before, a slight misunderstanding. In short, having 
quitted Italy like distressed exiles, without having one 
single soldier, or one town, that owned their command, 
they now found themselves at the head of a flourishing ar- 
my, furnished with all the necessaries for carrying on the 
war, and in a condition to support a contest where the em- 
pire of the world depended on the event. This success 
in raising levies, was entirely owing to the justice, mode- 
ration, and great humanity of Brutus, who in every in* 
stance, seemed studious of the happiness of bis country, 
and not his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their affairs, that the 
conspirators had formed a resolution of going against Cle- ' 
opatra, who had made great preparations to assist their op- 
ponents. However, they were diverted from this purpose, 
by an information that Augustus and Anthony were now 
tpon their march with forty legions to oppose them. Bru- 
tus therefore, moved to have their army pass over into 
Greece and Macedonia, and there meet the enemy : but 
Caasius so far prevailed, as to have the Rhodians and Ly- 
cians first reduced, who had refused their usual contribu* 
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tions. This expedition was immediately put into execu^ 
tion, and extraordinary contributions were raised by that 
mean*, that the Rhodians having scarce any thing left them 
but their fives. The Lycians suffered still more severely. 
for, having shut themselves up in the city of Xanthiua* 
they defended the place against Brutus with such fury, 
thai neither his arts nor entreaties could prevail upon them 
to surrender. At length, the town being set on fire by 
their attempting to burn the works of the Romans, Brutus, 
instead of laying hold of this opportunity to storm the 
place made every effort to preserve it, entreating his sol- 
diers to try all means of extinguishing the fire ; but the 
desperate frenzy of the citizens was not to be uaoiified.— 
Far frow thinking themselves obliged to their generous en- 
emy for the efforts which were made to save them, they re- 
solved to perish in the flames, Wherefore, instead of ex- 
tinguishing they did all ui their power to augment the fire* 
by throwing in wood, dry reeds^and all kinds of fuel. No* 
thing could exceed the distress of Brutus upo.n seeing the 
townsmen thus resolutory bent on destroying themselves : 
he rode about the fortifications, stretching out his hands 
to the Xan.thians, and conjuring them to have pity on 
themselves and their city ; but, insensible to his expostu* 
lations, they rushed into the flames with desperate obsti- 
nacy, and the whole soon became an heap ofundistin- 
guishable ruin. At this ho rid spectacle, Brutus melted 
into tears, offering, a reward to every soldier who should 
bring him a Lycian alive- The number of those whom it 
was possible to save from their own fury amounted to no 
more than one hundred and fifty- , 

Brutus and Cassius met once more atSardis* where, af- 
ter the usual ceremonies- were passed between them, they 
resolved to have a private conference together. They 
shut themselves therefore in the first convenient house, 
with express order to their servants to give no adraiasaion. 
]|rutus began, by reprimanding; Cassias for having dispos- 
ed of officer which should everbe the reward of merit, and. 
for having overtaxed the tributary states. Cassius retor- 
ted the imputatation of avarice with the more bitterness* 
as he knew the charge to be groundless. The debate grew 
warm, till from loud speaking, they burst into tears* Their 
friends, who were standing at the door, overheard the in> 
•reasing vehemence of their voices, and began to dread for 
$ns ctnae^jHMHtts ; till VftWnius, who valued himself upon; 
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4 cynical boldness that knew no restraint, enteri^ the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animosity. x Cassias 
was ready enough to forego his anger, being a man^pf great 
abilities, but of uneven disposition : not averse to pleasure 
in private company, and upon the whole, of morals not 
quite sincere. But the conduct of Brutus was always per- 
fectly steady. An even gentleness, a noble elevation of 
sentiment, a strength of mind over which neither vice nor 
pleasure could have any influence, an inflexible firmness 
in the defence of justice, composed the character of that 
great man. After their conference, night coming on, Cas- 
sios invited Brutus and his friends to an entertainment, 
where freedom and cheerfulness for a while took place of 
political anxiety, and softened the severity of wisdom. Up- 
on returning home, it was that Brutus, as Plutarch telJs 
the story, saw a epectre in his tent. He naturally slept 
but little; and he increased this state of watchfulness bj 
habit and great sobriety. He never allowed himself to 
sleep in day time, as was then common in Rome, and only 
")$ave so much of the night to sleep as could barely rene* 
the natural functions. But especially now, when oppressed 
with such various cares, he only gave a short time after his 
nightly repast to rest: and waking about midnight, 
generality read or studied till morning. It was in the dead 
of the night, when the whole camp was perfectly quiet, 
that Brutus was thus employed in reading by a lamp that 
was just expiring. On a sudden he thought he heard a 
noise as if some body ^entered, and looking towards the* 



door he perceived it open. A gigantic figu re, with a fright 
ful aspect, stooil before him, and continued to gaze upon 
him with silent severity. At last Brutus had courage to 



speak to it : " Art thou a dcemon or a mortal man ! and 
why comest thou to me r° " Brutus,' 4 replied the phan- 
tom, * I am thy evil genius ; thou shalt see me again at 
Philippic M Well then/* answered Brutus, without being 
discomposed, *' we shall meet again/ 9 _' Upon which the 
phantom vanished, and Brutus calling to his servants, ask* 
ed if they had seen any thing ? to which replying in the * 
negative, he again resumed his studies. But as he was 
struck with so strange an occurrence, he mentioned it the 
next day to Cassius, who being an Epicurean, ascribed it 
to the effect of an imagination too much exercised by vi- 
gilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared sitisfied with this 
.solution of his late terrors ; and as Anthony and Augus* 
tU3 tirere now advanced into Macedonia, he tod his coj* 
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leagutgttssed over into Thrace, and drew near to the city q£ 
Phflippi, where the forces of the triumviri were posted to 
receive (hem. 

All mankind now began to regard the approaching ar- 
mies with terror aud suspense. The empire of the \\©rld f 
depended upon the fate of a battle ; as from victory on 
the one side, thly had to expect freedom ; but from the 
other a sovereign .with absolute command. Brutus was 
the only man who looked upon these great events before 
him with calmness and tranquility. . indifferent as to stic- 
%ess,and satisfied with having done his duty, he said to 
one of his friends, " If I gain the victory, I shall restore 

* liberty to my country ; if I kiose it by living, I shall be 

* delivered from slavery myself; my condition is fixed, and 
"I pun no hazards.* 9 The republican army consisted of 
fourscore thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. The 
army of the triumviri amounted to- an hundred thousand 
foot, and thirteen thou&anrWhor*e. Thus complete on 
both sides, they met and em camped near each other on the 
plains of PhMippi, a city upon the confines of Thrace.— • 
This city was situated upon a mountain, towards the west 
of which a plain stretched itself, by a gentle declivity at- 

1 most fifteen leagues to the bank of the river Stry mon. In 
this plain, about two miles from the town were two little 
hills at about a mile's distance from each other, defended 

V. 

on one side by mountains, on the ether by marsh, which* 
communicated with the sea; It was upon these two hills 
'that Brutus and Cassius fixed theiiicamps : Brutus on the 
hill towards the north, Cassius on that towards the south; 
and in the intermediate space which separated them thej 
cast up* lines and a parapet from one hill tO> the o#er.—~ 
Thus they kept a firm communication between^ the two 
camps which mutually defended ea< h oth*iv in this com,- 
modious situation they could act as they thought proper, 
and 'give battle only when it was thought to their advan- 
tage to engage. Behind them wast the sea, which furnish- 
ed them with all kinds of provisions, and at twelve mileV 
* distance the island of Thanos, which served them for a ge- 
neral magazine.. The triumviri, on the ether hand; were 
encamped on the plain below, and were obliged to bring, 
their provisions* from fifteen leagues distance ; so that 
their scheme and interest was to bring on a battle as soon 
as they could. This they offered several times, drawing. 
out their men from their camp,, and provoking the enemy 
to engage. On the contrary, these contented themselves 
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grith drawing up their troops fit the head of the^gamps, 
Cut without descending to the plain. This restfKion of 

f>ostpomng the battle was all that the republfcarrtmy had 
or it ; and Cassius, who was aware of his advantage; resol- 
ved to harrass the enemy rather than engage them. But 
Brutus began to suspect the fidelity of some of his officers, 
ao that he used all his influence to persuade Cassius to 
change his resolution. " I am impatient/' said he, " to put 
" an end to the miseries of mankind, and in that I have 
« hopes of succeeding whether I fall or conquer." His 
wishes were soon gratified ; for Anthony's soldiers having 
with great labor made a road through the marsh which lay 
to the left of Cassius'a camp, by that means opened a com- 
munication with the island of Thasos, which lay behind 
them.. Both armies in attempting to possess themselves 
of this roa;l, resolved at leagthto come to a general en- 
gagement. This however was contrary to the advice of 
Cassius, who declared that he was forced, as Poropey had 
formerly been, to expose the liberty of Rome to the hazard 
of a battle. The ensuing hiorning the two generals $av.e 
the signal for engaging, arid conferred together, a little 
while before the battle began. Gassing desired to know 
hew Brutus intended to act in case they were unsuccess- 
ful ; to which the other replied,.** That he had formerly in 
M his writings condemned the death of Cato, and maintain- 
" ed, that avoiding calamities by suicide was an insolent 
" attempt against Heaven that sent them ; but he bad now 
" altered his opinions, and, having given uplvis life to his 



" country, he thought he had a right to his own way of 
" endinjr it ; wherefore he was resolved to change a mise- 
" rable*being here, for a better hereafter, if fortune proved 
" again st him." # WeU said, my friend, w cried Omissus 
embracing him, «* now we may venture *o face the enemy; 
" for either we shall be conquerors ourselves, or we shall 
f. havfe no xause tp fear those that are so." Augustus be- 
sick, the forces of the triumviri were commanded a- 
e by Anthony, who began the engagement by a vigor* 
s attack upon the lines ot Cassius. Brutus on the other 
le made a dreadful irruption on the army of Augustus, 
d drove forward with so much intrepidity, that he broke 
no upon the very first charge. Upon this he penetrated 
as, far «M|je camp, and cutting in pieces those who were 
left for its aefence, his troops immediately began to plun- 
der j but in the mean time the lines of Cassius were forced 
and his cavalry put to flight. There was no effort that 
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this unfortunate general did not use to make his infantry 
stand, stopping those that fled, and seizing himself the col- 
ours totally them. But his own valour alone was not suf- 
ficient to inspire his timorous army ; wherefore, despair- 
ing of success, he caused himself to be slain by one of his 
freed men. Brutus was soon in formed, of tbjp defeat of 
Cassius, and soon after of his death, as he drew near the 
oamp. He seemed scarce able to restrain the excess of his 
grief for a man whom he called the last of the Romans. 

But his first care, when he became sole general, was to 
assemble the dispersed troops of Cassias, and animate 
them with fresh hopes of victory* As they bad lost all 
tbey possessed by the plundering of their camp, he promis- 
ed them two thousand "denarii each man to make up their 
losses. This once more inspired them with new ardour; 
they admired the liberality of their general, and with loud 
shouts proclaimed his former intrepidity. Still, however, 
he had not confidence to face the adversary, who offered 
him battle the ensuing day. His aim was to starve his en- 
emies who were in extreme want of provisions, their fleet 
having been lately defeated. But his single opinion was 
over-ruled by the rest of his army, who now grew every 
day more confident of their strength and more arrogant to 
their new general. Ae was therefore, at last after a res- 
pite of twenty days, obliged to comply with their solicita- 
tions to try the fate* of the battle. Both armies being 
drawn out, they remained a long while opposite to each 
other without offering to engage. But it is said, that he 
hihiself had tost much of his natural ardour by having seen 
a spectre the ni^ht preceding ; however he en tM>u raged 
his men as much as possible, and gave the signal for ano- 
ther battle. He had, as usual, the advantage where he com- 
manded in person, bearing down the enemy at the head 
of his infantry, and supported by his cavalry, making a ve-* 

Sr great slaughter. But the troops which had belonged to 
assius, communicating their terror to the rest of the for- 

' ces, at last the whole army gave way. Brutus surrounded 
by the most valiant of his officers, fought for a long time 
with amazing vol our. The son of Cato fell fighting oy hi,? 
side, as also the brother of Cassius : so that at last he was 
obliged tojield to necessity, and fled. In the mean* time* 
t^e two triumviri, now assured of victory, expressly order- 
ed by no means to suffer the general to escape for fear he 
should renew the war. Thus the whole body ofthe eoe- 

~«ny seemed chiefly intent on Brutus alone, and his capture 
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seemed inevitable. In this deplorable exigence, Lucilius, 
his friend was resolved by his own death to effect his gen* 
era1*a delivery. Upon seeing a body of Thracian horse 
closely pursuing Brutus, and 'just upon the point of taking 
him, he boldly threw himself in their way, telling them 
that he was Brutus. The Thratians overjoyed with so 
great a prize immediately despatched some of their com- 
panions with the news of their success to the army. Upon * 
which the ardour of the pursuit now abating, Anthony 
marched out to meet his^prisoner, and to hasten his death 
or insult his misfortunes. He was followed by a great 
number of officers and soldiers* some silently deploring the 
. fate of so virtuous a man; others reproaching that mean 
desire of life for which he consented to undergo captivity. 
Anthony now seeing the Thracians approach, began to 
prepare himself for the interview, but t»\e faithful LuciN 
ius, advancing with a cheerful air, ?' It is not Brutus," said 
he, 4 * that is taken r fortune has not yet had the power of 
committing so great an outrage upon virtue. As for my 
life it is well spent in preserving his honour ; take it for I 
have deceived you.'* Anthony, struck with so much fidel- 
ity, pardoned him upon the spot ; and from that time for- 
ward loaded him with benefits, and honoured him with his 
friendship. 

In the mean time Brutus, with a su\all number of friends 
passed over a rivulef, and night coming on, sat down under 
a rock which concealed him from thej)ursuit of the enemy. 
After taking breath for a little time, and casting his eyes 
up to heaven he rapeated a line from Euripides, contain- 
ing a wish to the gods, " that guilt should not pass in this 
lite without punishment" To this he added another from 
the same poet, " O Virtue ! thou empty name, I Have wor- 
shiped thee as a real god, but thou art only the slave of for- 
tune." He then called to mind, with great tenderness, 
those whom he had seen perish in battle, and sent out one 
Statilius to give him some information of those that re- 
mained ; but he never returned, being killed by a party of 
the enemy's horse. Brutus judging very rightly of nis fate, 
now resolved to die likewise, and spoke to those who stood 
round him to lend him their last sad assistance. None of 
thenvhowever, would render him so melanchly a service* 
He therefore called to one of his slaves to perform what he 
so ardently desired ; but Strata, his tutor, offered himself 
crying out, " That it should never be said that Brutus, in 
his " last extremity, stood in need of a slave for waut of a 

N 
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u friend.** Thus saying, ami averting his head, he present- 
ed the sword's point to Brutus, who Threw himself upon it, 
and immediately expired. 

From the moment of Bratus's death, the triumviri be- 
gan to act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman domin- 
ions between them, as their's by the right of conquest — 
Howover, though there were apparently three who partici- 
pated all power, yet in fact only two were actually posses- 
sed of it, since Lepidus was at first admitted mere- 
ly to curb the mutual jealousy of Anthony and Augustus ; 
and was possessed neither of interest in the army, nor au- 
thority among the people. Their first care was to punish 
those whom "they had formerly marked for vengeance.— * 
Hortentius, Drttsus, and Quintilus Varsus, all men of the 
first rank in the commonwealth, either killed themselves 
or were slain. A senator and his son were ordered- to cast 
lots for their lives, but both refused it ; the father volunta- 
rily gave himself up to the executioner, and the son stab- 
bed himself before nis face. Another .begged to have the 
rites of burial after bis death ; to which Augustus replied, 
" That he should find a grave in the vultures that devour- 
ed him." But chiefly the people lamented to see the head 
of Brutus sent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Cae* 
saVs statue. His ashes however were seut to his wife Pon- 
ds, Cato's daughter, who following the example of her hus- 
band and father, killed herself by swallowing burning coals* 
It is observed, that or%ll those who had a hand in the death 
of Caesar not one died a natural death* 

The power of the triumviri being thus established upon 
the ruin of the commonwealth, they now began to think rf 
enjoying that homage to which they ihad aspired. >Antho~ 
ny went into Oreece to receive the flattery of that refined 
people, and spent some time at 'Athens, conversing among 
the philosophers, and assisting at their disputes in person* 
From thence he passed over into Asia, where all the mon- 
archs of the east, who acknowledged the Roman power 
came to pay him their obedience } while the fairest prin- 
cesses strove to sain his fevour by the greatness of their 
presents, or the allurements of their beauty* In this man- 
ner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, attended by 
a crowd of sovereigns, exacting contributions, distributing 
favours, and giving away crowns with capricious insolence. 
He presented the kingdom of Cappadocia to Sysenes,ia 
prejudice of Arirrathes, only because he found pleasure in 
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the beauty of Glaphyria, the mother of the. former. He * 
settled Herod in tne kingdom of Judea and supported him 
against every opposer. But among all the sovereigns of 
the east who shared his favours, none had so large a part 
as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of Egypt 

It happened that Serapion, her governor in the island of 
Cyprus, had formerly furnished some succours to the con- 
spirators ; and it was thought proper that he should answer 
for his conduct on that occasion. Accordingly having re- 
ceived orders from Anthony to come and clear herself of 
this imputation of infidelity, she readily complied, equally 
conscious of the goodness of her cause, and the power «f 
her beauty. She was now in her twenty-seventh year, and 
consequently had improved those allurements by art. 
which, in earlier age, are seldom attended to. Her address 
and wit were still farther heightened, and though there 
were some wom^n in Rome that were her equals in beauty, 
none could rival her in the charms of seducing conversa- 
tion. Anthony was now in Tar9iis, a city of Cilicia, when 
Cleopatra resolved to attend his court in person. She sail- 
ed to meet him. down the river Cydnus» at the mouth of 
which the city stood with the most sumptuous pageantry. 
Her galley was covered with gold, the sails of purple, large 
and floating in the wind. The' oars of sitver, kept time to 
the sound of flutes and symbols. She herself lay reclined 
on a couch spangled with stars of gold, and with such orna- 
ments as poets and painters had usually ascribed to Venus; 
On each side were boys like Cupids, who fanned her by 
turns ; while the most beautiful nymphs, dressed like Nai- , 
ades and Graces, were placed at proper distances around 
her* Upon the banks of the river were kept burning the, 
most exquisite perfumes, while an infinite number of peo- 
ple gazed "Upon the sight with a mixture of delight and ad- 
miration* Anthony was captivated with her beauty, and 
leaving all his business to satisfy his passion, shortly after 
followed her into Egypt. There he continued in all that 
easeand softness to which his vicious heart was prone, and 
which that luxurious people were able to supply. 

While he remained thus idle in Egypt, Augustus who 
took it upon him to lead back the veteran troops and settte 
them in Italy, was assidiously employed in providing for 
their subsistence. He had promised them lands at home as 
a recom pence for their past services ; but they could not 
receive their new grants without turningout the former in- 
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habitants. In consequence of this, multitudes of women 
with children in their arms, whose tender years and in 
nocence excited universal compassion, daily filled the 
temples and the streets with their distresses. Numbers 
of husbandmen and shepherds came to deprecate the con- 
queror's intention, or to obtain an habitation in some oth- 
er part of the world. Among this number was Virgil, the 
poet, to whom mankind owe more obligations than to a 
thousand conquerors, who in ari humble manner beared 
permission to retain patrimonial form. Virgil obtained 
his request, but the rest of his countrymen of Mantua and 
Cremona were turned out without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miseries, the 
insolent soldiers plundered at will, while Sextus Pompey 
being master of the sea, cut off all foreign communication, 
and prevented the people's receiving their usual supplies 
of corn. To these mischiefs were added the commence- 
ment of another civil war. Fulvla, the wife of Anthony, 
who had been left behind him at Rome, had felt for some 
time all the rage of jealousy, and resolved to try every 
method of bringing back her husband from the arms of Cle- 
opatra. She considered a breach with Augustus as the 
only probable means of rousing him from hisTethargy/ and 
accordingly with the assistance of Lucius, her brother-in- 
law, who was then consul, and entirely devoted to her in- 
terest, she began to sow the seeds of dissentioq . The pre- 
text was, that anthony should have a share in the distri« 
butiou of lauds as well as Augustus. This produced a ne- 
gotiation between them, and Augustus offered to make the 
veterans themselves umpires in the dispute. Lucius re- 
fused to acquiesce ; and being; at the head of more than 
six legions, mostly composed of such as were dispossessed, 
he resolved 'to compel Augustus to accept of whatsoever 
terms he should offer. Thus a new war was excited between 
Augustus and Anthony ,or at least the generals of the latter 
assumed the sanction of his name. Augustus however, 
was victorious ; Lucius was hemmed in between two ar- 
mies, and constrained to retreat to Perusia, a city of'Etru- 
iia, where he was closely besieged by the opposite party. 
He made many desperate sallies, and Fulviadid all in her 
power to relieve him, but without success. He was at last, 
therefore, reduced to such extremity by famine, that he 
came out in person and delivered himself up to the mercy 
of the conqueror. Augustus received him very honoura- 
bly, and geuerously pardoned him. and all his followers, 
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Anthony hav ing heard of his bt other's overthrow, and 
his wife being compelled to leave Italy, was resolved to op- 
pose Augustas without delay. lie accordingly sai)ed,at 
the head of a considerable fleet from Alexandria to Tyre, 
and from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, and had an inter- 
view with Fulvia bis wife at Athens. He much blamed her 
for occasioning the late disorders, testified the utmost de- 
sire for her person, and leaving heron her deathbed at Sy- 
rian, hastened into Italy to fight Augustus. They both 
met at Brundusium, and it was now thought that the flames 
of a civil war were going to blaze out once more. The 
forces of Anthony were numerous, but mostly" new raised i 
however be was assisted by Sextus Pompeius, who in these 
oppositions of interest, was daily coming into power. Au- 
gustus was at the head of those veterans who had always 
been irresistable, but who seemed no way disposed to fight 
against Anthony, their former general. A negotiation 
was therefore proposed ; and by the activity of Cocceius, 
a friend to both, a reconciliation was affected. All offen- 
ces and affronts were mutually forgiven ; and to cement 
the union,a marriage was concluded between Anthony and 
Octa via, the sister of Augustus. Anew division of the 
Roman empire was made between them ; Augustus was to 
have the command of the west, Anthony of the east, while 
Lepidus was obliged to content himself with the provinces 
in Africa* As for Sextus Pompeius, he was "permitted to 
retain all the islands he had el ready possessed, together 
with Poloponnesus : he was also granted the privilege of 
demanding the consulship in his absence ; and of discharg- 
ing that office by any of his friends. It was likewise stip- 
qlpted to leave the sea open, and pay the people what corn 
was due out of Sicily. Thus a general peace was conclu- 
ded, to the great satisfaction of the people, who expected 
a cessation from all their calamities. 

This calm seemed to continue for some time: Anthony 
led his forces against' the Parthians, over whom his lieu- 
tenant, Ventidius, had gained some advantages. Augus- 
tus drew the greatest part of his army into Gaul, where 
there were 9ome disturbances : and Pompey went to se- 
cure his newly ceded province to his interest. It was on 
this quarter that fresh motives were given for renewing the 
war. Anthony, who was obliged by a treaty to quit Pe^ 
loponnessus, refused to evacuate it till Pompey had satis* 

■ a $ 
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fied him for such debts as were due to him from the in- 
habitants. This Pompey would by no means comply with, 
but immediately fitted out a new fleet, and renewed -his 
fortner enterprises, by cutting oft'such corn and provisions 
as were consigned to Italy. Thus the grievances of the 
poor were again renewed, and the people began to com- 
plain, that instead of three tyrants, they were now oppres- 
sed by four. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who had long meditated the 
best means or diminishing the number, resolved i$ begin, 
by getting rid ot Pompey, who kept the state in continual 
alarm* He was master of two fleets; one which he had 
caused to be built at Ravenna, and another which Meno- 
dorus, who revolted from Pompey, brought to his aid. life 
first attempt was to invade Sicily ; buU>eing overpowered 
in his passage by Pompey, and afterward shattered in a 
storm, he was obliged to defer his designs to the ensuing 

{ear. During this interval, he was reinforced by a noble 
eet of one hundred and twenty ships, given him by An- 
thony, with which he resolved once more to invade Sicily 
on three several quarters. But fortune seemed still de- 
termined to oppose him. He was a second time disabled 
and shattered by a storm, which so raised the vanity of 
Pompey, that he began to stile himself the son of Neptune. 
However, Augustus was. not to be intimidated by any die- 
graces ; for, having shortly refitted his navy, and recruit- 
•d his forces, he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his 
faithful friend and associate in war. Agrippa proved him- 
self worthy of the trust reposed in him j he began his ope- 
rations br a victory over Pompey ; and though he was 
shortly afterwards worsted himself, he soon after gave KM 
adversary a complete and final overthrow. Thus undone, 
Pompey resolved to fly to Anthony, from whom he expec- 
ted refuge, as he had formerly obliged that triumvir, by 
{iving protection to his mother. However, a gleam of 
ope offering, he tried once more, at the head of a small bo- 
dy of men, to make himself independent ; and even suiv 
prised Anthony's lieutenants, who had been sent to accept 
of his submission,. Nevertheless, he was at last abandoned 
by his soldiers, and delivered up to Titus, Anthony's lieu-* 
tenant, who shortly after caused him to be -slain. 
„ The death of this general removed one very powerful 
obstacle to the ambition of Augustus, and he resolved f* 
take the earliest opportunity to get rid of Unrest o£i*i& 
associate* 
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An offence, soon after this, was furnished by Lepidus, 
that served as a sufficient pretext to Augustus, for depriv- 
ing him of his share in the triumvirate. Seine at the head 
of twenty-two legions, with a strong body of cavalry, he 
idly supposed that his present power was more than an 
equivalent to the popularity of Augustas. He therefore 
resolved upon adding Sicily, where he then was, to his pro- 
vince, pretending a right, as having first invaded it Au- 
gustus sent to expostulate upon these proceedings, but Le- 
pidus fiercely replied," That he was determined to have 
his share in the administration, and would no logger sub* 
mifeto let one alone possess all the authority/' Augustus 
was previously informed of the disposition of Lepidus*fc 
soldiers; for he had by his secret intrigues and largesses, 
entirely attached them to himself. Wherefore, without 
further delay, he, with great boldness, went alone to the 
camp of Lepidus, and with no other assistance than his pri- 
vate bounties, and the authority he had gained by his for- 
mer victories, deposed his rival. Lepidus was deprived 
of all his former authority, and banished to Circseum,' where 
he continued the rest oi his life, despised fry his friends* 
and to all a melancholy object of blasted ambition. 

There remained now but one obstacle to his ambiton, 
which was Anthony, whom he resolved to remove, and for 
that purpose began to render his character as contempti- 
ble as he possibly could at Rome. In fact, Anthony's con- 
duct did not a little, contribute to promote the endeavour 
of his ambitious partner*. He had marched against the 
Parthiang with a prodigious army, but was forced to return 
with the loss'et the fourth part of his forces, and all his 
baggage. However, Anthony seemed quite regardless of 
contempt ; alive only to pleasure, and totally disregarding 
the business of the state, he spent whole days and nights 
in the company of Cleopatra, who studied every art to in- 
crease his passion, and vary his entertainments. Few wo- 
man have been so much celebrated for the art of giving no*, 
velty to pleasure, and making trifles important : still inge- 
nious in filling up the languid pauses of sensual delight 
with some new stroke of refinement, she was at one time a 
queen, then a bacchanal, and sometimes a huntress. She 
invented a society called the Inimitable ; and those of the 
court who made the most sumptuous entertainments car- 
ried away the prize. Not contented with sharing in her 
company afTlhe delights which Egypt could afford, Anthft* 
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ny was resolved to enlarge his share of luxury, by grant- 
ing her many of those kingdoms which belonged to the Ro- 
man empire. He gave her ail Phsenicia, Celo Syria, ai>d 
Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea, 

§ifts which he bad no right to bestow, but which he preten- 
ed to grant in imitation of Hercules. This complication 
of vice and folly at. last totally exasperated the Romans ; 
and Augustus, willing to take the advantage of their re- 
sentment, took care to exagerate all his defects. At length 
when he found the people sufficiently irritated against him, 
he resolved to send Octavia, who was then at Rome, to 
Anthony, as with a view of reclaiming her husband ; but* 
in fact, to furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring war a- 
gainst him, as he knew she .would be dismissed with con- 
tempt. 

Anthony was now at the eity of Leucoplis revelling with 
his insidious paramour, when he heard that Octavia was 
at Athens upon her journey to visit him.. This was very 
unwelcome news as well to him as Cleopatra, who, fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavoured toxenvince Anthony 
of her passion J>y her sighs, languishing looks, and weft 
feigned me! eneholy. He frequently caught her iniears, 
which she seemed as if willing to hide, and often entreat- 
ed her to tell him the cause, which she seemed willing to 
suppress. These artifices together with the ceaseless flat- 
tery and importunity of ner creatures, prevailed so much 
upon Anthony's weakness, that he commanded Octavia to 
return home without seeing her/, and still more to exas- 
perate the people of Rome, he resolved to repudiate her, 
and take Cleopatra as his wife. He accordingly assembled 
the people of Alexandria in the public theatre, where wag 
raised an alcove of silver, under which were ptaced two 
thrones of gold, one for himself and another for Cleopatra. 
There he seated himself dressed like Bacchus, while Cleo- 
patra sat beside him clothed in the ornaments and attri- 
butes of Lsis, the principal deity of the Egiptians. On that 
occasion he declared her queen of all the countries which 
he had already bestowed upon her ; while he associated 
Ccesario, her son by Caesar* as her partner in the govern- 
ment* Tj the two children which he had by her himself, 
he gave the title of king of kings, with, very extensive do- 
minions: and to crown his absurdities, he next sent amin- 
ute account of his proceedings to the two consols at Rome. 
In the mean time, August*?* had now, a sufficient pre t&xi 
for,declaring war, and informed the senate of his intention 
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However, he deferred the execution of his design for a 
while, being then employed in quelling an insurrection of 
the Illjrians. The following year was chiefly taken up in 
preparations against Anthony, who perceiving his design 
remonstrated to the senate that he had many causes of 
complaint against his colleague, who had seized upon Si- 
cily without affording him a share : all edging that he had 
also dispossessed Lepidus, and kept to himself the prov- 
ince he had commanded ; and thathe had divided all Italy 
among his own soldiers, leaving nothing to recompense 
those in Asia. To this complaint Augustus was content- 
ed to make a sarcastic answer, implying that it was absurd 
to complain of his distribution of a few trifling districts 
in Italy, when Anthony having conquered Parthia, he 
mi^ht now reward his soldiers with cities and provinces. 
This sarcasm provoked him to send his army without in~ 
intermission into Europe to meet Augustus, while he and 
..Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order to prepare for car- 
rying on the war with vigour. When arrived there it waa 
ridiculous enough to behold the odd mixture of prepara- 
tions for pleasure and for war. On one side, all the kings 
and princes from Egypt to the Euxine sea had orders to 
send him supplies both of men, provisions, and arms; and 
on the other side, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and 
musicians of Greece, were ordered to attend him. 

This delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where 
he carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, was extreme- 
ly favourable to the arm* of Augustus, who was at first 
scarcely in a disposition to oppose him had he gone'into 
Italy ; but he soon kund time to put himself in a condi- 
tion for carrying on the war, and shortly after declared it 
against him in form. - At length both sides found them- 
selves in readiness to begin the war, and their. armies were 
-vftswerable to the empire they contended for. The one 
«vas fallowed bj all the forces of the East ; the other drew 
;j!1 the strength of the West to support its pretensions.— 
.*. nthony's .forces composed a body of an hundred thousand 
f • ot and twelve thousand horse, while his fleet amounted to, 
i\ e hundred ships of war. The army of Augustus mus« 
t' *ed but eighty thousand foot, but equalled his adversary 
i t, 'he number of cavalry : his fleet was but hall as numerous 
a? Anthony's: however, his ships were better built, andr 
i, «. med with better soldiers. 
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The great decisive engagement, which was a naval one 
was fought near Actiunt, a city ofEpirus at the entrance 
of the gulf of Ambracia. Anthony ranged his ships be-* 
fore the mouth of the gulph, and Augustus drew up his 
fleet in opposition. Neither general assumed any fixed 
station to command in, but went about from ship to ship, 
wherever his presence was necessary. In the mean time 
the two land armies, on opposite sides of the gulf, were 
drawn up, only as spectators of the engagement, and en- 
couraged the fleets by their shouts to engage. The battle 
began on both sides with great ardour ; and after a man- 
ner not practised on former occasions. The prows of the 
vessels were armed with, brazen points, and with these 
they drove furiously against each other. They fought 
for some time with great fury; nor was there any advan- 
tage on either side, except a small disorder in the centre 
of Anthony's fleet. But all of a sudden Cleopatra deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. She was seen flving from 
the engagement* attended by sixty sail, struck perhaps,* 
with the terrors natural to her sex ; but what increased the 
general amazement was, to behold Anthony himself fol- 
lowing soon after, leaving his fleet at the mercy of the con* 
querors; and the army at land soon after followed their 
example. , 

When Cleopatra fled Anthony pursued her in a five oar- 
* ed galley, and coming along side of her ship, entered it 
without seeing or being seen by her. She was in the stern 
and he went to the prow, where he remained for some time 
silent holding his head between his hands. In this man- 
ner he continued three whole days, during which either 
through indignation or shame, he neither saw nor v spoke to 
Cleopatra. At last, when they were arrived at tne pro- 
montory of Tenarus, the queen's female attendants recon- 
ciled them, and every thing went on as before. Still, how- 
ever, he had the con sol ai ion to suppose his army continued 
faithful to him and accordingly despatched ordersjto his 
lieutenant Canadius to conduct it into Asia. However, 
he was soou undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where 
he was informed of their submission to his rival. This ac- 
count so transported him with rage, thai he was hardly 
prevented from killing himself; but at length, at the en- 
treaty of his friends, he returned to Alexandria. Cleop- 
atra, however, seemed to retain that fortitude in her mis- 
fortunes which had utterly abandoned her admirer. H*» 
vine amassed considerable riches, by means of confiscation 
and other acts of violence, she formed a very singular and 
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.tfftheard ofproject ; this was to convey her whole fleet o- 
▼er the isthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, apd thereby save 
herself in another region, beyond the reach of Rome, with 
all her treasures. Some of ner vessels were actually tran- 
sported thither, pursuant to her orders ; but the Arabians 
having burnt them, and Anthony dissuading her from the 
design, she abandoned it for a more improbable scheme of 
defendfhg Egypt against the conqueror. She omitted no- 
thing in her power to put this advicj^into practice, and 
made all kinds of preparations for war, at least hoping 
thereby to obtain better terms from Augustus. In fact 
she always had loved Anthony's fortunes rather than his 
person ; and it she could have fallen upon any method of 
saving herself, though even at his ex pence, there is no 
doubt but she would nave embraced it with gladness. She 
even still had some hopes from the power of her charm , 
though she was arrived almost at the age of forty, and was 
desirous of trying upon Augustus those arts which had 
been so successful with the greatest men of Rome. Thus 
in three embassies, which were sent one after another, from 
Anthony to Augustus in Asia, the queen had always her 
secret agents charged with particular proposalsin her name* 
Anthony desired no more than that his life might me spared 
and to have the liberty of passing the remainder of his days 
in obscurity. To those proposals Augustus made no reply, 
Cleopatra, sent him also public proposals in favour of her 
children ; but at the same time privately resigned him her 
crown, with ail the ensigns ofroyality* To the queen's 
public proposals no answer was given ; to her private offer 
he replied, by giving her assurances of his favour in case 
she sent away Anthony, or put him to death. These ne- 
gociations were not so private but they came to the know- 
ledge of Anthony whose jealousy and rage every occur* 
rence now contributed to heighten. He built a small solita- 
ry house upon a mole in the sea, and there shut himself up 
a prey to all those passions that are the tormentors of un- 
successful tyranny. There he passed his time, shunning 
all commerce with mankind, and professing to imitate 
Timon, the man hater. However, his furious jealousy, 
drove him even from his retreat into society: for, hearing 
that Cleopatra had many secret conferences with one Thy r- 
frus, an emissary from Augustus, he seized upon him, and 
having ordered him to be. cruelly scourged, he sent him 
hack to bis patron, it the same time he sent letters b/ 
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him, importing that he had chastised Thyrsus, fur insult-* 
ing a man in misfortue ; but withal he gave Augustus per- 
mission to avenge himself, by scourging Hiparchus, An* 
thony's freed man, in the same manner. The revenge in 
this case would have been highly pleasing to Anthony, as 
Hiparchus had left him to join the fortunes of his more 
successful rival. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were carried vig- 
orously forward, and Egypt soon after became again the 
theatre of the contending armies of Rome. Gall us, the 
lieutenant of Augustus, took Paretonium, which opened 
the whole country to his incursions. On the other sid *, 
Anthony, who had still considerable forces by sea and land, 
wanted to take that important place from the enemy.— 
He therefore marched towards it, flattering himself, that 
as soon as he should show himself to the legions which 
he had once commanded, the affection for their ancient 
general wojild revive. He approached therefore, and ex- 
horted them to remember their former vows of fidelity*— 
Gall us, however ordered all the trumpets to sound, in or- 
der to hinder Anthony from being heard, so that he was 
obliged to retire. 

Augustus himself was in the mean time advancing with 
another army before Pelusium; which by its strong situa- 
tion, might have retarded his progress for gome time. But 
the go\ernor of the city, either wanting courage to defend 
it, or previously instructed by Cleopatra to give it up, per- 
mitted him to take possession of the place ; so that Au- 
gustus had now no obstacle in his way to Alexandria, whith- 
er he marched with all expedition. Anthony, upon his ar- 
rival sallied out to oppose him, fighting with great despe- 
ration, and putting the enemy's cavalry to flight. — This 
slight advantage once more revived his declining hopes ; 
and being naturally vain, he re-entered Alexandria in tri- 
umph. Then going, all armed as he was to the palace, 
he embraced Cleopatra, and presented her a soldier <who 
had distinguished himself in the late engagement. 

The queen rewarded him very magnificently, present- 
ing him with a head piece and bieast plate of gold. Wkh 
these, however, the soldier went oft* the next night to the 
other army, prudently resolving to secure his riches by 
keeping on the strongest side. Anthony could not bear 
this defection, without fresh indignation ,• he resolved 
therefore to make a bold expiring effort by sea and land, 
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tat previously offered to fight Ins adversary in single com- 
bat. Augustus too well knew the inequality of their situ- 
ations to comply with this forlorn offer ; he only therefore 
coofly replied, that Anthony h&d ways enough to die besides 
by single combat. 

"The day after, he posted the few troops heha.d remain- 
ing- upon a rising ground near the city, from whence he 

* sent orders to his gallies to engage the enemy. Xh.ere i>e 
waited fa be a spectator of Hiecomhat ; and at first he had 
the satisfaction to sec theniadvance in good order : but h,is 
approbation was sooti tamed into rage, when he saw hjs 
ships oniy saluting those of Augustus, and both fleets uni- 

' ting together and sailing ba(5k into the harbours. At the 
san\e tune his cavalry deserted him.- He tried however to 
lead on his infantry, which w'ere easily vanquished, and be 
himself compelled te return into the town. His anger was 

• now ungovernable. He could not help crying out aloud 
' a&he passed, tha the was betrayed bytiieopatra, and deliv- 
ered by her to those whofor her .sake alone were ids ene- 
mies. In these suspicions he. was not deceived ; it was by 

• secret orders from the queen that the fleet had passed o- 
ver to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a Jong while, dreaded the effects ot 
Anthony's jealousy, and had same time before prepared a . 
method of obviating any sudden sallies it might produce. 
Near the temple of Isis she had erected a Ijuildirfg, which 
was seemingly designed for a sepflichre. Hither she re- 
moved all her treasures and most valuable effects, cover- 
ing them over with torches, faggots, and other combustible 
matter, This sepulchre she h^d designed to answer a dou- 
ble purpose, as well. as to screen her from the. sudden re- 
sentments of Anthony, as to make Augustus believe that, 
she would burn all her treasures, in cast: he refused her 

* ijrGper terms of capitulation. Here therefore she retired 
from Anthony's present fury, shutting the gates which were 
fortified with bolts and bars of iron; but in the mean time 
gave orders that a report should be spread of her death, 
which news soon reached Anthony, and recalled alt his 

; former love and tenderness. This poor wretch was now 
a being, subject to the gust of every pagjfeipn, and each .of 
them in ^extreme. He now lamented her death with the 
same violence he had but a few moments before desired it. 
* Wretched man," cried 1 ' ffe to himself : w ; what is there now 
worth rjving for since all that could soothe or so/teo my 
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cfcres is departed ? "O Cleopatra, continued he, beingg** 
to his chamber, our separtion does not so much afflict n>e 
as the disgrace I suffer in peVmitting a woman to instruct 
me in the ways of dying;,* He called one of hU freed 
men, named Eros, whom he engaged by oath to kill hiip, 
whenever fortune should drive him to this last resource. — 
Eros 'being commanded to perform his promise, this faith- 
ful follower drew the swonj as if going to. execute his on* 
ders ; but turning hU face, plunged it into his own bosom 
and died at his master's feet Anthony for a while hung 
over his faithful servant, and Commending his fidelity, 
took up the sword, with which,. stabbing himself in the bel- 
ly, he fell backward upon^ a little couch. Though the 
wound was mortal, yet the blood stopping be recovered 
his spirit^ and earnestly conjured those whd were come 
into thefroom to put an er>d to his life, but they all fled be- 
ing seized with fright and horror, He therefore continu- 
ea in this manner Tor some tfme, still crying out and wri- 
thing with pain, till he was informed by one of the queen's 
secretaries that his mistress was still aiive. He then ear- 
nestly desired to be carried to the place where she was.— - 
They accordingly brought him to the gate of the sepulchre / 
but Cleopatra, who would not permit it to be opened, 
appeared at the window, and threw down cords, with 
which, with some, difficulty, they pulled him up. They 
gently laid him pn a couch, where she gave way to her sor- 
row, tearing-her clothes, beating her breast, and kissing 
the wouftd of which he was dying.* Anthony entreated 
her to moderate the transports of her grief, asked for wine, 
and exhorting her not to lament for his misfortunes, but t* 
congratulate himjupon his former felicity ,*to<f onsider him as 
one^ho had lived the most powerful of *nen, and at la$t 
died by the hand of a ftoinan. Just as he had done $fi$ak- 
ing he expired, and Pfoculus made his appearance W com- 
mand of Augustus, ^rho had been informed of Anthony^s 
desperate conduct. He was sent to try all means of get- 
ting Cleopatra into his power, Agustus having a double' 
motive for his solicitude on this occasion t one, to prevent 
her destroying the treasures which she took with $er into 
the tomb : the other, to preserve her person as an orna- 
ment t6 grace his triumph. Cleopatra, however, was upon 
her guard, and would not confer with Proculus except 
through the gate, which was very well secured* In the 
fnean 'time, GalluS, one gf Augustus's soldiers, entered 
with two more by the window at which Anthony had be.ei* 
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di*awn ut>; upon which Cleopatra, perceiving what hap* 
penetlj drew a polgnard, and attempted to stab hecself, 
but was prevented. 

Augustus was extremely pleased at finding her in his 
power: he sent Epapluvditus to bring her to his palace, 
and to watch her with the utmost circumspection. He 
was likewise ordered to use her in every respect with that 
deference and submission which were due to her rank, and , 
to do every thing in his power to ^render her captivity a- 
greeable. Slie was permitted to have the honour of grant- 
ing Anthony the rites of burial, and furnished with every 
thing she desired thajt was becoming his dignity to receive, 
or her love to offer. Yet still she languished under her 
new confinement ; her excessive sorrdw,;her many losses, 
ahd the blows she had 'riven her bosom, produced a fever, 
which she seemed willing to iqcreasK She resolved to 
abstain from taking any nourishment, -under the pretence 
of a regimen necessary {jor her disorder; but Augustus, 
beiug made acquainted with the real motive by her physt- : 
cian, began to threaten her with regard to her children in 
case she persisted. v ' • . 

Ill the mean time, Augustus made his «ntry into Alex- 
andria, taking care to mitigate the fears of-the inhabitants" 
by conversing familiarly a*, he vv^nt ^along with Areus, a 
philosopher and a native of the pWe. The citizens how* 
ever, trembled at his approach ; aqd" whaa he placed him- 
self upon the tribunal, they prostrated roeiM^s with 
their faces to the gound before him- like criminals who 
waited the sentence of their execution. . A ugustns present- 
ly ordered them to rise, telling them "that three motives in- 
duced him to patdon them,. Ito reapoci for Alexander who 
was the founder of their city ; hisadmiratioaof his beauty ; 
and his friendship for Areus, tneirfellowcitizen. Two only 
of particular note were put. to death upon this occasion : 
Anthony's eldest son Antyllus, and Ceesario, the son of 
Julius Ccesar, both betrayed into his hands by their res- 
pective tutors, who themselves suffered for their perfidy 
shortly after. As for the rest of Cleopatra's children, he 
treated them with great gentleness, leaving them to the 
care of those who were entrusted with their education, 
who had orders to provide them with every thing suitable 
io their birth. As for her, when she had recovered from 
her late indisposition, he cam e to visit her in person ; she 
received him lving on a couch in a carelefe manner ; and 
iipon his entering the apartment, rbie up to prostrate her 
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self before hitn. She was dreat in nothing but a leMet refe/ 
Her misfortunes had given an air of severity fa her fearurea 
lier hair was dishevelled, her voice trembling, her. from- 1 
flexion pale, and her eves red with weeping ; yet still her 
tmtural beauty, seemed to gleam through the distressed 
tfiat surrounded her; and. the graces of W meliotvand* 
the alluring softness of her looks, still, bore testimony to : . 
the former power of her charms. Augustus vaised her with 
Bis usual comptaisence, and desiring ner to- sit placed- him*** 
•elf beside her. Cleopatra had been prepared for. this m- : 
terview,and made use of every method she could think ot. 
to propitiate the conqueror. She tried apologia** entrea- 
ties, and allurements to obtain his favour, a$d soften hia v 
resentment f She began by attempting to justify her can- 
duct; but when her art and skill failed against manifest* 
proofs, she turned, her defence into supplication*. She. 
talked of Caesar's humanity to those in. distress ; she read* 
some of his letters to him, fuH of tenderness, and enlarged 
upon the long intimacy' that had passed between tbemv— * 
" But of what service," cried she* " are Dow all bis Jiehe* 
*' fits to me ! Why could I not die with him ! Tat he still 
" lives ; raethtnk* I see him stilt^efote me J he revives in 
•* you. Augaatus w#s no stranger to this mode efaddroaft; 
but he remained firm against ait: Mtacte, auawejrii^; alwu>y»L 
with a cold i.ndiflf^rance, which obliged her togiveiber afc»- 
tempts a differed turn. Sh|o»w addressed his a varies • 
presentijjj^liiif^with an inventcry_of hfer tneAS«w»s and 
jewels, "Thisga&'e occasion to a very singular acene^whiclL 
shows that the little deeermns of. breeding were ti»fi by 
no means so carefully attended to as at present One o* 
her Stewarts having nHedged thattbe inventory was defee* 
t*ve* and that she .had secreted^art of her eftecte, she fell 
into a violent pas si am started from her coach, a**d catching 
ftitn by the> hair, gave hkn several blows on the fade. Augus- 
tus smiled at her indignation; and leading her to the couch* 
desired her to be pacified. To thi$she replied, that she could, 
not bear being insulted in the presence o£one whom she so 
highly esteemed. "And supposing,* 1 cried she, " that I have 
secreted a few trifles, am I tobtame when they are reserv- 
ed* not for myself, but for Li via and Gctavk, whom I hope 
tb make my intercessors with you ? M Tlus excuse, which 
Intimated a desire of living, was not di$agree*bfe to An* 
gustos, who politely assured her that she was at liberty to 
k*p whatever eh© had reserve^! and fhaiinjevery thing! 
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she should be indulged to the height of her expectations: 
He then took leave and departed, imagining he had recon- 
ciled her. to life, and to the indkpity of being shown in the 
intended triumph which he was preparing for his return 
to Rome : but in this he was deceived. Cleoprtra all this 
time had kept a correspondence with Dolabella, a young 
Rom ah of high birth in thexamp of Augustus, who, perhaps 
from compassion or stronger motives, was interested in 
her 'misfortunes ;T>y him she was secretly informed that 
Augustus determined to send her off in three* days, togeth- * 
er with her children to Rome, to grace his triumph entry. 
She now therefore determined upon dying ; she now threw 
herself upon Anthony's coffin, bewailed her captivity, and 
-renewed her protestations not to survive him. Raving 
bathed, and ordered a sumptuous bantjuet, she attired her- 
self iti the most splendid manner. (She then feasted as 
usuaul, and soon after ordered all but her two attendants, 
Charmion and Iris, to leave the room. Then having pre- 
viously ordered an asp to be secretly conveyed to her in a 
basket of fruit, she sent a letter to Augustus, informing 
him of her fatal purpose, and desiring to be buried in the 
same tomb with Anthony. Augustus, upon receiving the 
letter, instantly dispatched messengers to stop her inten- 
tiohs,but they arrived too late* Upon entering the cham- . 
ber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gnded couch * 
arrayed in her royal robes. Near her Iras, one of her 
faithful attendants, was stretched lifeless at the feet of 
her mistress ; and Charmion herself, almost expiring, wa? 
settling the diadem upon Cleopatra's head. " Alas !**cri- 
«d one of the messengers, "was this well done, Charmion?*' 
" Yes," replied she, " it is well done / such a death be- 
comes a glorioos queen, descended from a race of noble 
ancestors." On pronouncing these words §he^ fel^down 
and died with her much loved mistress, 
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CHAP. XXII. 

, » 

from the beginning of ihitvelgti of Augustus, to Uu deatU 
of Oomitian the last of (he twelve Caesars* 

By the death of Anthony, Augustus was now become 
master of the Roman empire. He soon after returned to 
Rome in triumph, where, by sumptuous feasts and magnifi- 
cent shows, he began to obliterate the impressions of hi* 
former cruelty, and from thence forward resolved insecure 
by his clemency, a throne, the foundation of which wa» 
laid in blood. He was now at the head of a most exten- 
sive empire, that mankind had ever concurred in obeying* 
The former spirit of the Romans, and those characteristic 
marks that distinguished them from others, were totally 
lost The city was now inhabited by a concourse from all 
the countries of the world, and being consequently divert- 
ed of all just pbtriottc principles, perhaps a monarchy wa$ 
the best form of government that could be found to unite 
its members. However, it was very remarkable, that du- 
ring th,ese lon^ contentions among themselves^ and theao 
horrid devastations by civil war, thejstate was daily grow* 
x ing more formidable and powerful^ and completed the des- 
truction of all the kings who presumed to oppose it. 

His first care was to assure himself of the friertds of 
Anthony; to which end he publicly reported that he had 
burnt all Anthony's letters and papers, without readiug $ 
convinced that, while any thought themselves suspected, 
they would be fearful of even offering him their friendship* 
As he had gained the kingdom by his army, so also he re- 
solved to govern it fey the senate. This body, thoqgh great? 
>y fallen from their antteot splendour, he knew to be the 
best Ordered, and most capable of wisdom and justice. 
—To these therefore, be gave the chief power in 
the administration of his government, while he still 
kept the people and the army s ted fast to him, by donatives 
atidaots of favour. By these jneans, all the odium of 
Justice fell upon the senate, And ail the popularity of pap- 
*ton was solely his own. Thus restoring to the senate 
their antient splendour, and discountenancing all corrup- 
tion, he pretended to reserve to himself a very moderate 
.share of authority, which none could refuse him ; namely, 
an absolute power to tompell all ranks pf the sfctfe to \heic 
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duty. TM* in fact wa* reserving absolute dominion in his 
own hands ^ but the misguided people began'to look^po* 
his /moderation with astonishment ; they considered them- 
selves as restored to their former Ireedonv^except in the 
capacity of promoting sedition; and the seriate supposed 
their power re-estabhshed in all things but their tendency 
to injustice. It was even said that the Romans, by men 
a government, lost nothing of the happiness that liberty 
could' produce, and were exempt from all the misfortunes 
it could occasion. This observation might have some 
truth under such $ monarch as Augustus now seemed to 
be; but they were taught to change their sentiments un- 
der his successors, when they found themselves afflicted 
with all the punishment that tyranny could inflict, or sedi- 
tion make necessary. ' -, . > 

After having established this admirable order, Augustus 
found himself agitated 'by different inclinations, ^antl cen^ 
sidered a long time, whether he should keep the empire, 
or restore the people to their ancient liberty. But he *- 
dopted the adviee of Maecenas, who desired htm to con- 
tinue in power, andwas afterwards swayed bvjhim, not on- 
ly in this instance, but on every other "occasion. By the 
instructions of that minister he became gentle, affable, and 
humane.. Bj his advice it was, that he encouraged men 
of learning, and gave them much of his time and friend* 
ship. They in their turn, relieved bis most anjuoushours, 
And circulated his praise through the empire. 

Thus, having given peace and happiness to the empire, 
and being convinced of theattaehment of alt the orders of 
the state to his person, he resolved upon impressing the 
people with an idea of his magnanimity also. This was 
nothing less than of making a show of resigning his au- 
thority ; wherefore, having previously instructed nis- crea- 
tures in the senate how to act, he addressed them in a stu- 
died speech, importing ^he difficulty of governing eo ex- 
pensive an empire; a task which, he-said, none but the im- 
mortal gods were equal to. He modestly urged hisown in- 
ability, though impelled bv everpr motive to undertake it ; 
and then, with a degree of seeming generosity, freely gave 
tip ail that power, which> as he observed, his arms bail 
gained, and the senate had confirmed. This power he re- 
peatedly offered tg restore, giving them to understand* that 
the true spirit of the Romans was not lost to him. This 
speech operated upon the senate variously, as they were 
more or less io t$xt secret, many believed the sincerity of 
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his professions, and therefore regarded his conduct as all, 
act of unequalled heroism by any thing* that had hitherto 
appeared in Rome ; others, equally ignorant of bis motives, 
distrusted his designs. Some -there were, who, having 
v greatly suffered during tiie late pepularcommptions, were 
v fearful of having them renewed $ but the majority, who 
Were entirely devoted to his interests, and instructed by 
his ministers, frequently attempted to interrupt him while 
speaking, and received his proposal with pretended indig- 
nation. These unanimously besought him not to resign 
the administration j but upon continuing to decline their 
request, they, in a manner, compelled him to comply.— 
However, that his person, might be in greater security, 
they immediately decreed the pay of his guard to be dou- 
bled. On the other hand, that he might deem to make some 
concessions on his side; they permitted the senate to gov- 
ern the weak internal provinces, of the empire, while the 
most powerful provinces, and those that required the 
greatest armies tor their defence, were taken, entirely un- 
der his own command. Over these he assumed the gov* 
eminent but for ten years, leaving the people still in hopes 
of regaining, their ancient freedom, but at -the same time, 
laying his measures so well, that hisgove/nraent was re* 
newed every ten years to his death* 

This show of a resignation only served to confirm hin> 
in the empire and the hearts of the people. New honours 
were heaped upon him* He was then first called Augufir 
tus,a.name 1 have hitherto used, as that by which he is 
best known in history. A laurel was ordered to be plant- 
ed atJiis gates. His house was called the palace, to distin- 
guish it from that of ordinary citizens. He was confirmed 
in the title of father of his country, and his person declar- 
ed sacred and inviolable. In short, flattery seemed on the 
rack, to find out new modes. of pleasing him/ but, though 
he despised the arts of the senate, he permitted their hom- 
age, well ktw wing that among mankind, titles produce a 
respect which enforces authority. 

Upon entering into his tenth consulship, the senate by 
oath approved of all his acts, and set him wholly above the 
power of the laws. They some time, after offered to swear 
not only to all the la^ws he had made, but such as he should 
make. for the future. It was then customary with fathers 
upon their death bed to . command their children to carry 
Oblations to the capital, .with this inscription, that at thft 
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d&y of their death thej.left.Atiffiwtu^iithealth. It -waft-d** 
termined that no mart ehould T>e put to death, on such 
days. as the emperor- entered the city. Upon a dearth of 
provisions* the people in a body entreated Will to accept 
of the dictatorship : ht}t». though lie undertook to be pro- 
curator of the provisions, he would by no me$«s accept 
the title of dictator, which had been abolished by a law 
made when Anthony was cogsok- 

This accumulation oi titles and #raploy men te^ did not 
in the least diminish his ^assidtrtty in filling the duties of* 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed hy his 
command* tending to suppress corruption irvthe senate* 
&q4 licentiousness tp the people* He ordained that none 
shotild exhibit a show ofgl ad ia tors without orders from the, 
senate* and then j^ oftener than twice h year ; 'nor withy 
more than an hnndtecji and. twenty at a* time. This, law 
was extremely jjepessary at jo 'corrupt a, period of the em- 
pire ^ when whoje armies of those unfortunate .men were 
brought at once "upon thg stage, and* compel led to(i|ht,of* 
ten till half of them were slain.. It had *been usual also* 
with the knights, and some women of toe &i»t. distinction* 
to exhibit themselves^ tiaifcerMtpoo the theatre, he order*, 
ed that net 0#ly they* but their children and grand thildr en, 
should be restrained from such exercises for the future. He 
firtedmany that had refused toanarrjr at. a certain i age, and 
rewarded such aa had many cjuldi**n» ' He ordained tfeat vir* 
gin* should not be jmarrieu tift twelve years of age, and per-* 
united any person to kill *n adulterer taken in tye *ct. He 
enacted that the senators should be always held, in great 
reverence* adding to their autWity Tvhat he had taken 
from their, poweiv Hfe made a law that no* man should have- 
the freedom of the city without a previews examination in- 
to hi^ merit and t:haoac4er, -He* appointed new rujesand 
limits to, the manumission of slaves, and'' was himself ve- 
ry strict in the obsecvajtHm of4here» With regard to play- 
ers* of whom be was very (and, he severely examined their 
morals, not allowing the least licentiousness in their lives* 
nor indecency in their actions. Though he encouraged 
the athletic, exercises, yet he -would not permit women to 
be present at them, holding it unbecoming the medesty-of 
ihesex, to be spectators of these sport*, which were per- 
formed by naked men. In order to prevent bribery in ***** 
ing for offices, be took considerable sums of money from the 
candidates by way of pledge ; and if any indirect practices 
were proved against them they were obliged to forfeit ft}!. 
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Slaves had been hitherto disallowed to confess any Ihinj* 
against their own master ; but he abolished the practice* 
and first sold the slave to another, which, altering the pro- 
perty, his examination became free. These, and many o- 
ther laws, all tending to reform vice* or deter from crimes, 
gave the manners of the people another complexion'; so 
that the rough character 6T the Romft^was now softened 
into that of the refined tititen. 

Indeed his own example a good deal tended to huinan- 
ixe his fellow citizens ; for, being placed above all equality 
he had nothing to fear ffbni" conuescention ; wherefore he 
was familiar with all, and suffered himself to be repriman- 
ded with the; most patient humility/ Though he was, by 
the single authority of his station capable of condemning 
or acquitting whomsoever he thought' proper* vet lie gave' 
laws tbeir proper coarse, and even sometimes pleaded for 
those he desired to protect/ Thus Pri wife, the governour 
of Macedonia* having a d^y assigned him fur having 
made tvar upon the Odrtsit, a neighbouring state*. as he said 
by the cemmaod of Augustus the latter denied the charge. 
Upon which the advocate for Primus desired to know with 
an insolent *ir,>vhat brought Augustus into court, or who 
had sent lor him ? To tins the emperor submissively re- 
plied, "The commonwealth ; ,r an' answer which greatly 
pleased the people. Upon another occasion, one of his ve- 
teran tffeldiers entreateu ffis protection in a certain cause s 
but Augustus taking little notice of tils request, desired 
him to ap|*ty to an advocate* "*Ah, w replied the soldier, 
"it was not by prbiy that 1 served you at the battleof Ac- 
tiuiA." This reply pleased Augustus so much, that he 
pleaded his cause in person, and gained it for him. He 
was extremely affeble, add returned the salutations of the 
meanest persons. One da^ a person presented him a peti- 
tion, but with so much awe that Augustus was displeased 
with his meanness. " What, friend," cried he* "you seem 
as if you were offering something to an elephant, and not 
to a man ; be bolder." One day as he was sitting on the 
tribunal in judgment* Maecenas; perceiving by his temper 
that Tie was inclined to be severe," attempted to speak to 
him; but not being able to get up to the tribunal for the 
crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on which was writ- 
ten "arise executioner M Augustus read it without any 
displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned those whom 
he was disposed to condemn. But what most of all shovr« 
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$4 ft total alteration in his dispo&tion, was his treatment 
. pf Cornelius'Cinna, Pompey's grandson. .. This noblemaa 
had entered into a very dangerous conspiracy against hiiH" 
hut the plot was discovered before it was ripe for execu- 
tion. Augustus for some time debated with himself how 
to act ; but at last his clemency prevailed ; he therefore 
sent for those who were guilty^ and after reprimanding 
them dismissed them all. But he was resolved to mortify 
Cinoaby the greatness of his generosity; for addressing 
him in particular,^ f have twic&" says he, "given you your 
v life, first as an enemy, now as a conspirator;. I now give* 
i* you the consulship J let us therefore be friends for the 
*' future ; and let us only contend in allowing whether my 
" confidence or your fidelity" shall be victorious," « This 
generosity which the emperor very happily timed, had so 
good an effect, that from that jristantall conspiracies ceas^ 
ed against him. 

In the practice of such virtues as th^se he passed a Jong 
reign of above forty years, in which the happiness of the 
people seemed to conspire. with his own, not but that there 
were wars in the distant provinces of the empire during 
almost the whole reign, Jbut they were rather the quelling 
ofinsurrections than the extending of dominions*; for' he 
had made it a rule to carry on no operation ip which am? 
bition, and not the safety of the state, was concerned. In 
fact he seemed the first Roman who aimed at gaining a 
character by the arts of peace alone, and who. obtained the 
affections of the soldiers without any military tllents of 
. his ow^ Nevertheless the . Rowan arms under his lieu* 
tenants were crowned with success. The Cantabriahs in 
Spain who had revolted were more than^once quelled by 
Tiberius, his step son ; Agrippa, hissonrin-law, and iEiius 
Lama, who followed them to their inaccessible mountains, 
there blocked them up, and compelled them by famine to 
surrender at discretion. The Germans also gave some un- 
easiness by their repeated incursions into the territories 
.of Gaul, but were repressed by Lollius. The Rhetiaos 
were conquered by Orussus, the brother of Tiberius. Thq 
Bessi and Sialatee, barbarous nations, making an irruption 
into Thrace, were overthrown by Piso, governfour.of Pam- 
phylia, who gained triumphal honours. The Dacions wem 
' repressed with more than one defeat; the Armenians also 
were brought into due subjection by Caius, his grandson.-- 
The Getulians in Africa took up arms ; but were subdued 
by the consul Caius Cossus, who^thence received thesuj;. 
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name Oetulicus. A deitegernus war also was carried «» jl- 
gatnst the Dalmatians and Pannonians, who having acqui- 
red great «trengfo by Che continuance of a long peace, gath- 
ered an army of two hundred thousand foot ami nine thou- 
«and horse, threatening Rome itself with destruction. Le- 
vies were therefore made in Italy with the utmost expedi- 
tion ; the veteran troops, were called from all parts, anil 
Augustus went to Arminium for the greater convenience 
of giving his directions. And indeed, though persona* val- 
our was by no means his shrni tig ornament, yet-no man 
could give wiser orders upon ^very emergency, or go with 




laged by 

gained reputation against Jhese fierce and bar barons mul- 
titudes. Upon their reduction, Bato, their leader, being 
summoned before the tribunal of Tiberias, and being de- 
manded how he could offer to revolt against the power of 
Rome, the bold barbarian replied, "That the Romans, and 
** not lie, were the aggressors ; since th6y had sent, instead 
* c of dogs and shepherds to secure their flocks, only wolves 
u and rears to devour them.** But the war, which was most 
fatal to the Roman interests during this reign, was that 
which was managed by Quiutiltius Varus. This 

U. jC. general invading the territories of the Germans, 
75& was induced to follow the enemy among their 
» fbrests and marshes* with his army in separate 
bodies': there he was attacked by night, and entirely cut 
oif, with his whole army. These were the best a#I choic- 
est legions of the whole empire,' either for valour, discip- 
line or experience. The affliction from this defeat seem- 
ed to sinkvery deep upon the mind of Augustus. He wlas 
often heard to cry out in a tone of anguish, u QuintHlus 
"Varus, restore to me my legions ;" and some historians 
pretend to say that he never after recovered the former se* 
renity of his temper. 

But he had some uneasiness of a domestic nature it) his 
own family that cortributed to distress him ; he had mar- 
ried Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, by the consent of 
her 'husband, at a time she was six months gone with child. 
This was. ail imperious woman, and, conscious of being be- 
loved, she controlled him ever after at her pleasure. She 
liad two sons by her former husband, Tiberius the elder, 
wiiom s(ue greatly loved ;. and Drusus, wtio was born three 
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months after she had {been married to Augustus, and who 
was thought to be ins own son. The eldest of these, Ti- 
berius, wiiom he afterwards adopted, and who succeeded 
him in the empire, was a good general, but of a suspicious 
and obstinate temper ; so that though he was serviceable 
to.Augustus in his foreign wars, yetjie gave him but litte 
quiet at home. He was at last obliged to go into exile for 
five years to the island of Rhodes, where he chiefly spent 
bis time in a retired manner, conversing with the Greeks, 
and addicting himself to literature ; of which however he 
made afterwards but a bad use. Drusus, the son of Livia, 
died in his return from an expedition against the Germans, 
leaving Augustus inconsolable for his loss, But his great- 
est affliction was the conduct of his daughter Julia, whom 
he bad by Scribonia, his former wife. This woman whom. 
he married to his general, Agrippa, and after his death to 
Tiberius, set no bounds to her lewdness. Not contented 
with enjoying her pleasures, she seemed also earnest in pro* 
curing the infamy of her prostitutions. Augustus for a 
long time would not believ* the accounts he daily heard of 
her conduct, but at last could not help observing them.— • 
He found she was arrived at that excess of wantonness 
and prodigality, that she had her nocturnal appointments 
in the most public parts of the city ; the very court where 
her father presided not being exempt from her debauche- 
ries. He at first had thoughts of putting her to death ; but 
after some consideration he banished her to Pandataria, 
forbidding her the use of wine, and all such delicacies, as 
could inflame her vicious inclinations; he ordered a' so 
that no person should come near her without his own per- 
mission, and sent her mother Scribonia with her to bear 
her company. Afterwards, whenever any attempted to 
intercede for Julia, his answer was "That fire and water 
should sooner unite than he with her*" When some per- 
sons one day were more than usually urgent with him ia 
tier favour, he was driven to such an extremity of passion 
as to wish that they might have 6uch a daughter. Howev- 
er she had two sons by Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius 
from whom great expectations were formed ; but they died 
when scarcely arrived at man's estate ; Lucius about live 
years after his father, at ,#Ltr settles, and Gaius two years 
after. Augustus having now, in a great measure, survived 
all his contemporaries, at length, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, began to think of retiring from the fatigi"** 
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of state, and in some measure of continuing Tiberius hi* 
son-in-law by Livia, his successor in his usual employ- 
ments. He desired the senate to salute him no longer at 
the palace according to custom ; nor to take amiss, if, for 
the future, he could not converse With them, as formerly 
From that time Tiberius was joined in the government of 
the provinces with him, and invested with almost 
the same authority. U. C. 

However, Augustus could not entirely forsake T66. 
the administration of the state, which habit had 
mixed with his satisfactions ; he still continued a watchful 
guardian of his interests, and showed himself to the last a 
lover of his people. Finding It now therefore very incon- 
venient to come to the senate by reason of his age, he de< 
aired to have twenty privy councellors assigned him for a 
year; and it was decreed, that whatever measures were 
resolved upon by them, together with the consuls, thejr 
should have entirely the force of a law. He seemed in 
some measure apprehensive of his approaching end, for he 
made his will, and delivered it to the vestal virgins, ife 
then solemnized the census or numbering the people, whom 
he found to amount to four millions, one hundred an thirty 
seven thousand : which shows Rome to be equal to four ci- 
ties of the greatest cities of modern times. — While these 
ceremonies were performing by a mighty concourse of peo- 
ple in t&e Campus Martins, it is said that an eagle flew 
round the emperor several times, and directing its flight 
to a neighbouring temple, perched over the name of Agrippa, 
which was by the augurs conceived to portend the death 
of the emperor. Shortly after having accompanied Tibe- 
rius in his march into Illyria as far £s Beneventum, he 
was there taken ill of a diarhcea. Returning therefore 
from thence he came to Nola, near Capua, and there find- 
ing himself dangerously ill, he sent for Tiberius with the 
rest of his intimate friends and acquaintance. A few 
hours before his death he ordered a looking-glass to be 
brought, and his hair to be adjusted with more than usual 
care. He then addressed his friends whom he beheld sur- 
rounding his bed, and desired to know whether he had 
properly played his part in life; to which being answered 
in the affirmative, he cried out with his last breath, € * then 
give me your applause f and thus in the seventy sixth 
year of his age, atter reigning forty one, he expired in the 
arms of Livia, bidding her remember their marriage and 
farewell* 
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The death of the emperor when known caused infcxpres* 
Bible grief throughout tne whole Roman empire ; it was e~ 
ven supposed that his wife Livia had some hand in hasten- 
ing it* willing to procure the succession mne speedily for 
her son. Howfcyer this be, she took care for some time to 
keep it concealed, hating guarded all the passages to the 
palace ; sometimes giving out that he recovered, and pre- 
tending a relapse.. At length* having settled the succes- 
sion to her mind, she published the emperor's death, and 
at the same time the adoption of Tiberius to the empire. 
The emperor's funeral was performed with great magnifi- 
cence. The senators being in their places, Tiberius on 
whom the care was devolved began a consolatory oration 
to them; but suddenly stopped in the beginning of his 
Speech, as unable to restrain the violence of his sorrow ; 
and instead of continuing, gave his notes to Drusus his son 
who read them to the senate. After this, one of the late 
emperor's freed menpublickly read his will in the senate 
house, wherein he made Tiberius and Livia his heirs ; and 
by that Livia was likewise adopted into the Julian family 
Bad honoured with the name of Augusta. Besides his will 
four other' writings of his were produced. One, in which 
he bad left instructions concerning his funeral ; another, 
containing an enumeration, of his several exploits; a third 
comprising an account of the provinces, forces, and reven- 
ues of the empire aud a fourth, a schedule of directions to 
.Tiberius for governing the empire. Among tfie$e it was 
found to be Ids opinion, that no man, how great a favour- 
ite he might be, should be entrusted with too much author- 
ity, least it should addict Kim to turn tyrant Another 
maxim was, that hone should desire to enlarge the empire 
which was already preserved with difficulty* Thus he 
seemed studious of serving his country to the very last 
and the sorrow of the people seemed equal to his assiduity. 
It was decreed that all the women should mourn for him 
a whole year. Temples were ejected to him ; divine ho- 
nours were allowed him : and one Numerius Atticus, a 
senator, willing to convert the adulation of the times to 
his own benefit, received a large sum of money for swear- 
ing that he saw him ascending into heaven; so that no 
doubt remained among the people concerning his divinity. 

Such were the honours paid to Augustus, whose power 
began in the slaughter, and terminated in the happiness of 
bis subjects ; so that it was said of him, "That it had been 
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* good for mankind if he never had been born, or if he n«- 
•• ver had died.** It is very probable that the cruelties ex- 
ercised in hi* triumvirate were suggested by his colleagues, 
or, perhaps, he thought, in the case of Caesar's death, that 
revenge was virtue. Certain it te that these severities 
were in some measure necessary to restore public tran- 
quility; for, until the Roman spirit was entirely eradica- 
ted, no monarchy could be secure. He gave the govern- 
ment an air suited ta the disposition of the times; he in- 
dulged his subjects in the pride of seeing the appearance of 
a republic, whde he made them really happy hi the effects 
of a most absolute monarchy, guided by the mostconsu\roafce 
prudence. In this last virtue he seems to have excelled 
most monarchs; and indeed, could we separate. Odtavius 
from Augustus, he would be one of the most faultless 
princes in history. 

Tiberius was fifty-six years old when he took 
upon him the government of the Roman empire. U, C. 
lie had long lived in a profound state of dissim- 765. 
ulation under August us, and was not yet hardy A. D. 1$ 
enough to show himself fh his real character, In 
the beginning of his reign nothing appeared but prudence 
generosity, and clemency. But the successes of Gertnan- 
4cus, his nephew, over the Germans, first brought his nat- 
ural dispositions to right, and discovered the malignity of 
Jus mind without disguise. He soon therefore, began to 
consult on the most specious means of humbling the pop* 
ularity of Germanicus, and removing this object of his sua- 

Iiicions. For this purpose he despatched Piso to German* 
cus, a person of a furious and headstrong temper, and in 
every respect fit to execute those fatal purposes for which 
ha was designed. His instructions were to oppose Ger* 
mantcus upon every occasion, and to excite all the hatred 
against him which, without suspicion, he could, and eves 
to procure his death if an opportunity should offer. This 
agent succeeded ; Germanicus died soon after ; and it was 
Universally believed by poison. 

Having now no object of jealousy to keep him in awe, he / 
began to pull of the mask entirely, and appear more in his 
natural character than before. In the beginning of his cm* 
elties he took into his confidence Sejanus, a Roman knight, 
who found out the method of gaining his confidence by the 
most refined degree of dissimulation, being an overmatch 
for his master in his *>wn arts. It is not weH known whe- 
ther he was theadviser of all the cruelties that endued soon 
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After ; but certain it is, that from the beginning of his miaf 
iatry Tiberius seemed to become more fatally suspdous. 

Sejanus began by using all his address to persu<«*e Ti* 
berius to retire to some agreeable retreat remote from 
Rome. By this he expected many advantages, since there 
rould be no access to the emperor but by .him. The empe* 
ror, either prevailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing 
the natural turn of bis temper, which led to indolence an2 . 
debauchery, in the twelfth year of his reign left Rome, 
and went into Campania, under pretence of dedicating 
temples to Jupiter and Augustus. Still growing weary ot 
places where mankind might follow him with their com- ' 
plaints and distresses, he withdrew himself into the most 
> delightful island of Caprea, three miles from the continent 
and opposite Naples* Buried in this retreat, be gave him- 
self up to his abandoned pleasures, quite regardless of the 
miseries of his subjects. x 

^ In fact it had been happy for mankind had he given up 
his suspicions when he declined the fatigues of reigning, 
and resigned the will to do harm when he divested him- 
self of the power of doing good. But from the time of his 
retreat he became more cruel, and Sajanus always endea- 
voured to increase his distrusts. Secret spies and inform- 
ers were placed in all parts of the city, who converted the 
most harmless actions into subjects of offence. 

In consequence of this, Nero and Drusus, the children 
*f Germanicus, were declared enemies to the state, and 
afterwards starved to death in prison, while Agrippina, 
their mother, was sent into banishment. Sabinus, Asinius 
Gajlus, and Syriacus* were, upon slight pretences, condera*- 
ned and executed. In this manner Seianns proceeded, re- 
moving all who stood between him ana the empire, and ev<» : 
ery day increasing in confidence with Tiberius, and power 
With die senate.. The number of his statues exceeded even* 
those of the emperor; people swore by his fortune in the 
same manner as they would have done had he been actual* - 
I v upon the throne ; and he was more dreaded than even 
the tyrant who actually enjoyed the empire. But the ra* 
pidity of his rise seemed only preparatory to the greatness 
of his downfall, . All we know ot his first disgrace with the A 
emperor is, that Satirus Secundus was the man who had 
the boldness to accuse him of treason ; and Antonia, t^e 
mother of Germanicus, seconded the accusation. The se- 
nate, who had long been jealous of his power, and dreade4 
la* cruelty, immtdiatcty took this opportunity of going be- 

*2 
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yond the orders of Tiberius, and instead of sentencing him 
to imprisonment, they directed his execution. Ashe was 
conducting to his fate the people loaded him with insult 
and execration. He was pursued with sarcastic reproach 
e* ; his statues were instantly thrown down, and he him- 
self shortlj after strangled by his executioner. 

His death only lighted on the emperor's rage for far- 
ther executions. Plancinc, the wife of Piso, Sextus Vesti- 
Jius, Vescularius Atticus,and Julius Marinus, wereexecfr- 
ted by his commaud for being attached to Sajanus. He 
began to grew weary of particular executions and gave or- 
ders that all the accused should be put to death together, ; 
without further examination. The whole city was filled 
with slaughter and mourning. When one Carnulius had 
killed himself to avoid the torture : "Ah," cried Tiberius, 
*• how haft that man been able to escape me \" When a 
prisoner earnestly entreated that he would hot defer his 
death : "No," cried the tyrant, "I am not sufficiently 
your friend to shorten your torments." 

In this manner he lived, odious to all the worldi and 
troublesome to himself; an enemy to the lives of others, 
and a tformeoter of his own. At length, in the twenty-se- r 
tond year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 
bis dissolution, and all his appetites totally to forsake him. 
lie now, therefore, found it was time to think of a succes- 
sor, and at length fixed upon Caligula; willing, perhaps* 
by the enormity of Calligula's conduct, with whiph he was 
Sveil acquainted, to cover the memory of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed willing to. avoid his end, and 
Strove, by change of place, to put 6if the inquietude or* his 
x>wn reflections. 11^ left his favorite island, and went up- 
on the continent"; and at last fixed at the promoufory of 
Misenum, in a house that formerly belonged to Luciillus, 
It was there that he fell into such falntings as all believed, % 
were fatal. Caligula supposing him actually dead„causect 
himself to be acknowledged by. the prsetorian soldiers, 
and went forth from the emperor's apartment amidst the 
% applauses of th<e multitude : when, al) of a sudden, he wa&. 
informed that tlie emperor was recovered/tbat he had be* 
" gun to speak, and desired to eatr. This unexpected ac- 
count filled th^ whole court with terror and alarm ; every 
<toe who had before been in earnest in testifying their joy 
.now re-assumed their pretended sorrow, and left ihe new. 
Emperor through a. feigned solicitude for the fate oftfce • 
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old, Caligula seemed thunder-struck ; he preserved a 
gloomy silence, expecting' nothing but deaths instead of 
the empire at which he had, aspired. 'Macro, however, 
who was hardened in crimes, ordered that the dying emy 

peror should be despatched, by smothering 

U. 0. 790 him with pillows, or, as others will have it, 

A. I). 59 by poison/ In this manner Tiberius' died, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, after 
reigning twenty-two. 

• ft wats in the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign, 
that-Christ was crucified; as if the universal depravity of 
mankind, wanted no less a sacrifice than that of God him* 
self, to reclaim them. Shortly after his death, Pilate wrote 
to Tiberius an account of his passion, resurrection, and 
miracles; upon which, the emperor made a report of the 
wttoLe to the senate, desiring that Christ might be accoun- 
ted a God by the Romans. But the senate, being displeas- 
ed that the proposal had not come first from themselves* 
refused to allow his apotheosis, alledging an ancient law, 
which gave them the superintendance in all matters in re* 
ligion. They even went so far, as, by an edict, to com* 
rnand that all Christians should leave the city : but Tibe- 
rius, by another act, threatened death to all such as should 
accuse them : by which means, they continued unmolested 
during thcrest of his reign. 

AH the enormities of Caligula were concealed in the- 
begin ing' of his reign. But it had been happy for him and 
the empire, had such a beginning been as strenuously- 
maintained. In less than eight months all appearance of 
moderation and clemency vanished ; while furious pas- 
sions, unexampled averice, and capricious cruelty, began 
to take their turn in his mind. Pnde> impiety, lust, avar- 
ice, and all in the extreme, were every moment brought 
forward. 

His pride first began-by assuming to himself the title of 
ruler, which Was usually granted only to kings. He would' ^ 
also have taken the crown and diademy had he not been* ^ 
advised that he was already superior to all themonarchs of 
the world. Not long after, he assumed divine honours* 
and gave himself the name of such divinities as he thought 
the most agreeable to his nature. For this purpose, he 
caused the heads of the statues of Jupiter, and some other - 
gods to be struck off, and his own to be put in their pla- 
ces. He frequently seated himself between Castor and 
Pollux, and ordered, that all who came to their temple to 
worship, should pay their adorations only to him. Howe- 
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ver, such was the extravagant inconstancy of this undo 
countable idiot, that he changed hia divinity as often as lie 
•hanged his clothes. Being at onetime a male deity, at 
another a female ; sometimes Jupiter or Mars, and pot an- 
frequently Venus or Diana. He even built and dedicated 
a tempi* to his own divinity, in which his statue of gold 
was every day dressed in similar robes to those which he 
himself wore, and was worshipped by crowds of adorers. 
His priests were numerous ; the sacrifices made to him 
were of the most exquisite delioasies that could be procu- 
red, and the dignity of the priesthood was sought by the 
most opulent men -of the city. However, he admitted 
his wife and his horse to that honour : and r to give a finish* 
h>£ stroke to his absurdities, he became a priest to himself. 
His method of assuming the manners of a deity was not 
less ridiculous ; he often went out in the full moon, aad 
courted it in the stile of a lover. He .often invited it te 
bis bed, to taste the pleasures of his embraces. He em* 
ployed many inventions to imitate thunder, and would fre- 
quently defy Jupiter, crying out with a speech of Homer, 
" Do you conquer me, or I will conquer you." He fre* 
quentfy pretended to converse in whispers with the statue 
of Jupiter, and usually seemed angry at its replies, threat- 
ening to send it packing into Greece* Sometimes, howev- 
er, he would assume abetter temper, and seemed conten- 
ted that they two should dwell together in amity. 

Of all his vices, his predigalHty was the most remarka- 
ble* and that which in some measure gave rise to the resL 
The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity itself 
when compared to those which he practised* He contrrv* 
ed new ways of bathing, where the richest oik, and most 
precious perfumes, were exhausted with the utmost profit** 
won. He found out dishes of immense value, and had e- 
ven jewels, as we are told, dissolved among his sauces.—* 
He sometimes had services of pure gold presented before 
his guest instead of meat, observing that a man should be 
an economist or an emperor* 

The expensive manner in which he maintained his horse 
will give some idea of his domestic economy* HebuHt it 
a stable of marble, and a manger of ivory. Whenever this 
animal, which he called Jncitatus, was to run, he • placed 
sentinels near his stable the night preceding to prevent its 
slumber from being broken. He appointed it an house* 
furniture, and * kitchen, hi order to treat all its visitors 
with proper respect. The emperor sometimes invited In> 
tiiatua to bis own table, presented it with gilt oats> and 
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wine in a golden Cup* He efteri' swore by the safety o 
his horse ; -an<< it 4s said he would have appointed it to th< 
consulship, bad not his death prevented. 

His impiety was but subordinate to his cruelties. Hk 
slew many of the senate, and afterwards cited them to ap- 
pear, as if they had killed themselves. He cast great num* 
bersof ok) and infirm men and poor deerepid nousekeej* 
era to wild beasts, to free the state from such uncerviceabh 
citizens. He usually fed his wild beasts with the bodief 
af those wretches whom he condemned, and every tentl' 
day sent oft' numbers of them to be thus devoured, whicl 
he jocosely called clearing his accounts. One of those whc 
was thus exposed, crying out that he was innocent, Cali< 
gu^a ordered bis tongue to be cut out, and then thrown in- 
to the amphitheatre as before. He took delight in killing 
men with slow tortures, that, as he expressed it, thev 
might feel thejaaelves dying; being always present at such 
executions himself, directing the duration of the punish- 
ment and mitigating the tortures merely to prolong them. 
In fapt^ ho valued himself for no quality more than this 
unrelenting temper and inflexible severity, which he pre- 
served while presiding at an execution. At one time, be-* 
ing incensed with the citizens ol Borne, he wished that all 
the Roman people had but one neck, that he might dispatch 
them at a blow. 

Such insupportable aptl capricious cruelties, produced 
many -secret conspiracies against him ; but these were for 
awhile deferred, upon account of bis intended /expedition 
against the Germans and Britons, which* he 
undertook in the third year of his reign. For U. C 793 
this purpose he caused numerous levies to be A. D.41 
made in ail parts of the empire, and talked 
with so much resolution, that it was universally believed 
he would conquer all before him. His march perfectly in- 
dicated the inequality of his temper: sometimes it was so 
eapid that the cohorts were obliged to, leave their stand* 
ards behind them : at other times it was so slow that it 
more resembled a pompous procession than * military. ex* 
pedition. In mis disposition he woe Id cause himself to be 
carried on eight men's shoulders, and ordered all the neigh- 
bouring cities to have their streets well swept and water- 
ed to defend him from the dust. However, all these migh- 
ty preparations ended in nothing. Instead of conquer- 
ing Britain, he only gave refuge to one of its bauishe^ 
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princes; and this he described in his letter to the. sen fete 
as taking possession of the whole island* Instead of cofl- 

Suering Germany, he only led his army to the sea shore in 
tatavia. There disposing his engines and warlike ma- 
chines with great solemnity, and drawing up his men In 
t>rder of battle, he went on bord his galley* with which 
coasting along, he commanded his trumpets to sound, and 
the signal to be given as if for an engagement *, upon which 
his men* having* had previous orders, immediately fell Us 
gathering the shells that lay Upon the shore into their hel~ 
mets, terming them the spods of the conquered oce^n* 
worthy of tbe palace and the capitol. After this doughty 
expedition, calling his army together as a general after 
victory, he harangued them in a pompous manner,, and 
highly extolled their achiev men ts* and then distributing 
money among them, dismissed them with orders to be joy- 
ful, and congratulated them upon their riches. . But that 
such exploits should not pass without a memorial he caus- 
ed a lofty tower to be erected by the sea side, and ordered 
the gal lies in which he had put to sea, to be conveyed to 
Rome, in a great measure by land. 

Cassius Cherea, tribune of the prtetoiiaiv bands, was the 
person who at last freed the world of this tyrant. Besides 
the motives which he had in common with other men, he 
had received repeated insults from Caligula, who took all 
occasions of turning him to ridicule, and impeaching him 
of cowardice, merely because he happened to'have an effe- 
minate voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the 
watchword from the emperor, according to custom, he al- 
ways' gave him either Venus, Adonis, or some such, imply- 
ing eft'eminancyjuid softness. He therefore secretly im- 
parted bis designs to several senators and knights, whom 
ne knew to have received personal injuries from Caligula ; 
among whom was Valerius Asiacticus, whose wife the em- 
< peror had debauched. Anius Vinicianus also was desirous 
of engaging in the first design that offered. Besides these, 
were Clemens theprte feet, and Calistus, whose riches made 
him obnoxious to the tyrant's resentment* 

While these were deliberating upon the most certain 
and speedy method of destroying the tyrant, an unexpec- 
ted incident gave new strength to the conspiracy. Pom- 
pedius* a senator of distinction, having been accused before 
the emperor of having spoken of him with disrespect, the 
informer cited one Quintilia, an actress, to confirm his ac- 
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cflsation. Quintilia however, wa§ possessedTof a degree Of 
fortitude not easily found even in the other sex. She de- 
nied the fact with obstinacy; and Being put to the torture 
at the informer's request, she bore the severests torments 
of the rack with unshaken constancy. But what is most 
remarkable of her resolution is, that she was acquainted . 
with all the particulars of the conspiracy ; and although 
Cherea was the person appointed to preside at her.torture., 
«he revealfed nothing : on the contraty, when she was led 
to the rack, she trod upon the toe of the conspirator, inti- 
mating at once her knowledge of the confederacy, and her 
own resolution not to divulge it. In this manner she suf- 
fered, until her limbs were dislocated ; and iifthat deplor- 
able state was presented to the emperor, who ordered her 
& gratuity for what she had suffered. Cherea' could no 
longer contain his indignation at being thus made the in- 
strument of a tyrant's cruelty. After se vera deliberations 
with the conspirators, it was at last resolved to attack him 
during the continuance of the Palentine games, whi+h las- 
ted four days ; and to strike the. blow when^ his guards 
should have the least opportunity to defend him. Incon- 
sequence of this, the three first days of the gamed passed 
without affording 'any opportunity, Cherea now therefore 
began to apprehend, that deferring the time of the conspi« 
racy might be a means to divulge it; he even began to 
dread that the honour of killing the tyrant might fall to 
the lot of some other person more bold than himself; — 
wherefore, he at last resolved to defer the execution of his 
plot only to the day following, when Calligula should pass 
through a private gallery to some baths not far distant. 
from the palace. 

The last day of the games was, more splendid than the 
rest, and Caligula seemed more sprightly and condescend- 
ing than usual. He took great amusement in seeing the 
Seople scramble for the fruits and other rarities, thrown 
y iiis order among; them, aaj seemed no way apprehensive 
of the plot formed for his distruciion. Jn the mean time 
the conspiracy began to transpire ; and, had he had any 
friends left, it would not fail of being discovered. A sena- 
tor who yes present, asking one of his acquaintances if he 
had heard any thing new, the other replied in the negative, 
** Then you must know," says he, « that this day will be re- 
presented the death of a tyrant," The other immediately 
understood him, but desired Vim to be more cautious how 
he divulged a secret of so much importance. The conspi- 
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raters waited apgreatpart of the day with the moat extreme 
anxiety ; and at one time, Caligula seemed resolved to 
spend the whole day without any refreshment This un- 
expected delay entirely exasperate*) Cherea : and, had he 
lot been restrained, he would have gone and perpetrated 
its design in the midst of all the people. Just at that in* 
itant while he was yet hesitating what he should do, Aspre- 
las, one of the conspirators, persuaded Caligula to go to the 
)ath, and take some light refreshment, in order to enjoy ^ 
the rest af the entertainment with greater relish* The* 
ttnperor therefore rising up, the conspirators used every 
precautibri to keep off the throng, and to surround him, 
Under pretence of greater assiduity. And these, upon his 
entering into a little vaulted gallery, that led from the the* 
atre to the bath, resolved to dispatch him. Cherea first 
struck him to the ground with his dagger, crying out, "Tjr- k 
rant think upon this." Immediately after, the other conspi- 
rators rushed in— and while the emperor continued to re* 
sist, crying out that he was not yet dead, they dispatched 
him with thirty wounds. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign of three 
years, ten faonths, and eight days. It will be 4111 ne- 
oessary to add any thing more to his character than what 
Seneca says of him, namely, that nature seemed to have 
brought him forth, to show what was possible to be produ- 
ced from the greatest vice, supported by the greatest au- 
thority. 

As soon as the death of Caligu la was made 

U. C. 724 public, it produced the greatest confusion in 

A. D. 42 all parts of the city. The conspirators, who 
only aimed at destroying a tyrant without 
attending to a successor, *bad all sought safety by retiring 
to private places* Some soldiers happening to run about 
the palace, discovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, lurking 
in a secret place, where he had hid himself through fear.—* 
Of this personage, who had hitherto been despised for his 
imbecility, they resolved to make an emperor, and accor- 
dingly carried him upon their shoulders to the camp, 
where they proclaimed him, at a time he expected nothing 
but death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Claudius was now ft ty year* old when he began to reign* 
The complicated diseases of his infancy, had in some meaa* 
ure affected all the faculties both of his body and mind,— . 
He was continued in a state of pupillage much longer than 
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was usual at that time, and seemed in every part of life in- 
capable pf conducting himself. ^ 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with all the 
other bad emperors, gave the most promising hopes of an 
happy continuance. He began by passing an act of oblivi- 
on for all former words and actions, and disannulled all 
the cruel edicts of Caligula. He showed himself more mo- 
derate than his predecessors with regard to titles and hon- 
ors. Ue forbade all persons., upon severe penalties, to sa- 
crifice to him* as they had done to Caligula. He was asi- 
duous in hearing and examining complaints, and frequent- 
ly administered justice in person, tempering by his mild- 
ness, the severity of strict Justice. 

To his solicitude for the internal advantages of the state, 
he added that of a watchful guardianship over the provin- 
ces. JJe restored Judea to Herod Agrippa, which Caligu- 
la had taken from Herod Antipa, his uncle, the man who 
had put John the Baptist to death, and who~wa9 banished 
by order of the present emperor. Claudius also restored 
such princes to their kingdoms, as had been unjustly dis- 
possessed by his predecessors, but deprived the.Lycians 
and Rhodians of their liberty, for having promoted insur- 
rection, and crucified some citizens of Rome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign con- 
quest. The Britons, who had for near an hundred years 
been left in sole possession of their own Island, began to 
seek the mediation of Borne, to quell their intestine com- 
motions. The principal man who desired to subject his 
native country to the Roman dominion, was one Bericus, 
who, by many arguments, persuaded the emperor to make 
a descent upon the Island, magnifying the advantages that 
would attend the conquest of it. In pursuance of his ad- 
vice, therefore, Plauti us the praetor, was ordered to passo- 
ver into Gaul, and make preparations for this great expe- 
dition. At first, indeed, nis suldiers seemed backward to 
embark ; declaring that they were unwilling to make war 
beyond the limits of the world, for so they judged Britain 
to be. However they were at last persuaded to go; and 
the Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus/ 
were several times overthrown. * 

These successes soon after induced Claudius 
to go into Britain in person, upon pretence that A. D. 46. 
the natives were still seditious, ana had not de- 
livered up some Roman fugitives, who had taken shelter 

Q 
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among them. However, his expidition seemed rather cal- 
culated for shew than service ; the time he continued in, 
Britain, which was in all but sixteen days, was more taken 
up in receiving homage than extending his conquests. — 
Great rejoicings were made upon his return to Rome, — - 
The senate decreed him a splendid triumph : triumphal 
arches were erected to his honour, and annual games insti- 
tuted to commemorate his victories. In the mean time 
war was vigorously prosecuted by Plautius, and his lieu- 
tenant Vespasian, who, according to Suetonius, fought thir- 
ty battles with the enemy, and by that means reduced a 
part of the island into the form of a Roman province.— 

However, this war broke out afresh under the go* 
A* D.51. vernment of Ostortus, who succeeded Plautius. 

The Britons, either despising him for want of ex- 
perience, or hoping to gain advantages over a person new- 
ly come to command, rose up in arms and disclaimed the 
Koman power. The Iceni, the Cangi, and the Brigantes, 
made a powerful resistance, though they were at length 
overcome ; but the Si lures or inhabitants of South Wales, 
under their king Caractacus, were the most formidable op* 
ponents the Roman generals had ever yet encountered, — • 
This brave barbarian not only made a gal lent defence, but 
often seemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, with great 
conduct, removed the seat of war into the most inaccessa- 
ble parts of the country, and for nine years kept the Ro- 
mans in continual alarm. 

This general, however, upon the approach of Ostorius, 
finding himself obliged to come to a decisive engagement, 
addressed his countrymen with calm resolution, telling 
them, that this battle would either establish their liberty 
or confirm their servitude ; that they ought to remember 
the bravery of their ancestors, by whose valour they were 
delivered from taxes and tributes, and that this wa? the 
time to show themselves equal to their progenitors,. Noth- 
ing, however, that undisciplined valour could perform, 
could avail against the conduct of the Roman legions. Af- 
ter an obstinate fight, the Britons were entirely routed ; 
|he wife and daughter of Caractacus were tal^en prisoners ; 
And he himself, seeking refuge from Cartismandua, queen 
pi the Brigantes, was treacherously delivered up to the 
conquerors. When he was brought to Rome nothing could 
exceed the curiosity of the people to behold a man who had 
frr so many v^ears braved the power of the empire. On 
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his part he testified no marks of base dejection ; but, as he ( 
was led through the streets, happening to pbserve the- 
splendour of every object around him* '* Alas,*' cried he> 
*' how is it possible that people, possessed of such rtiagni- 
u ficence at honje, could think of envying Caractacus an 
•' humble cottage in Britain /" When he was brought be* 
Fore the emperor, while the other captives sued for pity 
with the most abject lamentations, Caractacus stood before 
the tribunal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather wil- 
ling to accept of pardon, than meanly solicitous of Suing 
for it. *' If," cried he> towards the end of his speech, " I 
had yielded immediately, and without Apposition, neither 
thy fortune would have been remarkable, nor myjglory 
luemoTable : you would have ceased to be Victorious, and 
I had been forgotten. If now therefore you spare my 
life, I shall constitute a perpetual example of your clem- 
iency." Claudius had the g'enerosity to -par-don him ; and 
Ostorius was decreed a triumph, which however lift did 
not live to enjoy. 

Claudius gave in the beginning of his reign the highest 
liopes of a happy continuance; but he soon began to les* 
sea his care far the public, and to commit to his favour* 
ites all the concerns of the empire* This weak prince 
bad from his infancy been in a state of pupilage ; ana now, 
when called to govern, he was unable, to act but under 
the direction of others. The chief of his instructors was 
his wife Messalina, whose name is almost become a corn- 
toon appellation for women of abandoned characters* 

By her was Claudius urged on to commit cruelties, 
which he considered only as wholesome severities, while 
her debaucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdness exceeded what had ever been seen in Rome. 
Her crimes and enormities, however, being at length dis- 
covered, she, together with her paramour, Caius Sihua, 
suffered that death they so justly deserved. 
I- Claudius took for his second wife, Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of his brother Germanicus, a woman of a cruel and 
ambitious spirit, whose whole aim being to procure the 
succession for Nero, her son by a former marriage, treat* 
ed Claudius with such haughtiness, that he was heard to 
declare, when heated with wine, that it was his fate to 
suffer the disorders ot his wives, and to be,their execution- 
er. This expression sunk deep on her mind, and engaged 
all her faculties to prevent the blow* She therefore r$- 
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solved not to defer a crime which she had meditated- at 
long while before, which was to poison him. She for some 
time, however, debated with herself in what manner she 
should administer the poison, as she feared too strong a 
dose would discover her treachery, and one* too weafc 
might fail of its effect At length she determined upon a 
poison of singular efficacy to destroy his intellects, -and 
yet not suddenly te terminate his life* As she had been- 
long conversant in this horrid practice she applied 1 to & 
woman called Locusta, notorious for assisting on such oc- 
casions. The poison was given the emperor among mush- 
rooms, a dish he was particularly fond of. Shortly after 
having eaten he dropped down insensible:; but this caus- 
ed ne alarm, as it was usual with him to sit eating till he 
had stupified all his (acuities, and was obliged to be carried 
off to his bed from the table. However, his constitution- 
seemed ta overcome the effect of the poison, when Agrip- 
pina resolved to make sure of him ; wherefore she direct- 
ed a wretched physician, who was her creature, to thrust 
a poisoned feather down his throat, under pretence of 
making him vomit, and this despatched him. 

Nero, though but seventeen years of age, 
U. C. 793. began his reign with the general approbation 
A. D. 55. of mankind. He appeared just, liberal, and 
humane ; when a warrant for the execution of 
a criminal was brought him to be signed, he was heard ta 
cry out, with seeming concern, " Would to heaven that I 
had never learned to write !" 

But as he increased in years his crimes seemed to in*- 
crease in equal proportion. The execution of his own 
mother Aggrippina was the first alarming instance he gave 
ofhta cruelty. Having attempted together drowned at 
sea, failing in this, he ordered her to be put to death in 
her palace ; and coming in person to gaze upon the dead 
body, was heard to say, that he never thought his mother 
had been so handsome. 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken dawn, Nero 
now gave a loose to his appetites, that were not only sor- 
did but inhuman. There seemed an odd contrast in his 
disposition ; for while he practised cruelties, which were, 
sufficient to make the mind shudder with horror, he was 
fond of those amusing arts that soften and refine the heart. 
He was particularly addicted, even front bis childhood, to 
music, and not totally ignorant of poetry; but chariot drU 
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Ving was his favourite pursuit ; and all these frequently 
was seen to exhibit in puMic. . 

But it had been happy for mankind had he confined 
himself to these \ and contended with being contemptible^ 
sought not to betome formidable also. His cruelties even 
outdid all his other extravagances. He seemed even stu- 
dious of finding out pleasures as well as crimes against 
nature* Being attired in the habit of a woman, and cov- 
ered with a yellow veil like a bride, he was wedded to one 
of his abominable companions called Pythagoris, and a* 
gain to his freed man Deriphorus. On the other hand, that 
He might be every way detestible, he became the husband 
of a youth named Sporus, whom he had previously depriv- 
ed of the marks of virility. Ag re& t P ar * of the city of Rome 
was consumed by fire in his time ; and most historians 
ascribed the conflagration to him. It is said that he stood 
upon a high tower during the continuance of the flames 
enjoying the sight, and repeating in a player's habit, and 
in a theatrical manner, some verses upon the destruction 
of Troy. As a proof ol his guilt upon this occasion, none 
were permitted to lend any assistance towards extinguish- 
ing the flames ; and several persons were seen setting fire- 
to the houses, all edging that they had orders tor so doing. 
However this be, the etftperor used every art to throw the 
Odium of so d eta stable an action from himself, and to fix it 
upon the Christians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than the per- 
secution raised against them upon this false accusation.-— 
Some were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and in 
that figure devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and 
Others burnt alive. "When the day was not sufiicient for 
their tortures, the flames in which they perished^says Ta- 
citus, " served to illuminate the night ;' while Nero dres- 
sed in the haftit of a charioteer, rpgaled himself with their 
fortunes from his gardens, and entertained the people at 
one time with their sufferings, at another with the games 
of the circusi In this persecution St. Paul was beheaded, 
and St. Peter was crucifked with his head downwards; 
which death he chose, as being more dishonourable thaa 
that of his Divine master. 

A conspiracy formed against Nero by Piso, a man of great 
power and integrity, which was prematurely discovered, 
opened a new train of suspicion that destroyed many of the 
principal families in Rome. The two most remarkable per- 
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socages who fell on this occasion were Seneca, the philo- 
sopher, and L.ucan the poet, who was his n phew* N"ero, 
either having real testimony against him, or else hating 
him for his virtues, sent a tribune to Seneca, informing hita 
that he was suspected as an accomplice* The tribune 
found the philosopher at table with Paulina his wife, and 
informing him of his business, Seneca replied without any 
emotion that his welfare depended upon no man; that he had 
never: been accustomed to indulge the errors of the emperor 
and would not do it now. When this answer was brought to 
Nero, he demanded whether Seneca seemed afraid to die. 
The tribune replying that he did not appear in the least 
terrified; "Then go to him again," cried the emperor* 
" and give him my oders to die.' 9 Accordingly he sent a 
centurion to Seneca, signifying that it was the emperor's 
pleasure that he should die. Seneca seemed no way dis- 
composed, and was not unmindful of his constancy* Hey 
endeavoured to console his wife for his loss, and exhort 
ber to a life of persevering virtue. But she seemed resol- 
ved on not surviving him, and pressed her request to be 
with him so earnestly, that Seneca, who had long looked 
upon death a benefit, at last gave his consent, and the veins 
of both their arras were opened at the same time. As Se- 
neca was. old, and much enfeebled by the austerities of hi* 
life, the blood flowed but slowly, so, that he caused the 
veins of his legs and thighs to be opened also. His pains 
were long and violent, but they were not capable of repress 
sing his fortitude or his eloquence.. He dictated a dis- 
course to two secretaries which was read with great avid-* 
ity after his death by the people, but which has since per* 
ished in the wreck of time. His agonies being now. drawn 
out to a great length, he at last demanded poison from his, 
physician ; but this also failed of its effect,. his body being 
already exhausted, and incapable of exciting its operas 
tion. He was from this carried into a warmbatlT, which, 
only served to prolong his end ; at lenght* therefore, he was. 
put into a dry stove, the vapour of which quickly dispatch- 
ed him. In the meantime, his wife Paulina having fallen 
into a swoon with the loss of blood, had her arms bound up- 
by her domestics, and by this means survived her husband 
for some years ; but by her conduct during the rest of her 
life, she seemed always mindful of her own love and his ex- 
ample. 

The death of Lucan was not less remarkable. The veins 
of his arms being opened after he had lost a great quantity 
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of blood, perceiving his hands and legs already dead, While 
the vital parts still continued warm, and vigorous, he cal- 
led to. mind a description in his own poem of the Pharsa- 
lia, of a person, dying in similar circumstances^ and expire*) 
while he was repeatmgthat beautiful passage &- 

* Nee sicut Vulnere sanguis 

u Emicuvt lent&s. Ruptis cadit undique veni* 

« — .— P ars ultima trunci 

"Tradiditin cetum vacuus, vatalibus artus, 

* At tumidosqua pulmo jacet qua viscera fervent 
" Heeserunt ibi fati diu : Luotataqe multum 
«*Hac cum parte, viri vix omnia membra tulerunt." v 

The death of retronius about this time is too 
remarkable to be past over ia silence. This U. C. 817 
person whom many modern historians-suppose A. D. 66 
to be the author of a work of no great merit, 
entitled Satyricon, which is still remaining, was an Epicu- 
rean both in principle and practice. In so luxurious a 
court as that of Nero, he was particularly noted for his re- 
finements in luxury He was accused of being privy to Pi- 
go's conspiracy >and committed to prisson. Petronius could 
not endure the anxiety of suspense* wherefore he resolved 
upon putting himself to death, which he performed in a 
manner entirely similar to that in which he had lived. He 
opened his veins, ancTthen closed them as he thought least 
painful, with the utmost cheerfulness and tranquility. He 
conversed with his friends, not upon maxims of philosophy 
or grave subjects* but upon such topics as had amused his 
gayest revels*. He listened while they recited the bright-* 
est poems, and by no action, no word, nor circumstance, 
showed the perplexity of a dying person*. Shortly after 
Urn Numicius Thermos was put to death, as likewise Ba- 
re* Soranus, and Paetus Thresea* The destroying of 
the two last, Tacitus calls an attack upon virtue itself.— 
Thracea died in. the midst of his friends, and philosophers, 
conversing and rersoniug on the nature of the soul. His 
wife, who was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, was 
desirous. of following her mother'* example,, but he dissua- 
ded her from it. The death of the valiant Corbulo, who 
had gained Nero so many victories over the Parthians, fol- 
lowed next. Nor did the empress. Poppea herself escape, 
whom in a fit of anger, he kicked when she was pregnant, 
by which she miscarried and died. At length human na- 
ture grew weary of bearing her persecutor, and the whole 
world seemed to rouse, as if by common concent* to rid th> 
earth of a monster. 
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SergtiM Galbe, who was at that time governor of Spain 
was remarkable for his wisdom in peace and courage in 
war ; but as ail talents under corrupt pVinces are dange- 
rous, he for some years had seemed willing to court obscu- 
rity, giving himself up to an inactive life, and avoiding ait 
opportunity of signalizing his valour. 

But willing to rid his country of a monster, ho accepted 
the invitation of Vindix to march with an army towards 
Rome. The reputation of that general was such, that, 
from the moment he declared against Nero, the tyrant 
considered himself as undone. He received the account as 
he was at supper, and instantly struck with terror, over* 
turned the table with his foot, breaking two crystal vases 
of immense value. He then fell into a swoon, from which, 
when he recovered, he tore his clothes, and struck his head 
crying out, " that he was utterly undone" He now, there* 
fore, called for Locusta to furnish him with poison ; and 
thus prepared for the worst, he retired to the Civilian gar- 
dens with a resolution of flying rnto Egypt., Being pre* 
vented in this, and the revolt becoming general, he went 
in person from house to house, but all the door* were shut 
against him, and none were found to answer his enquiries* 
Ring now reduced to a state of desperation, he desired 
that one of his favourite gladiators might come and dis- 
patch him : but even in this request there was none found 
to obey, " Alas !" cried Ije, " have I neither friend nor 
enemy *" And then running desperately forth* seemed re* 
solved to plunge headlong into the Tiber. But just thefk 
his courage beginning to fait him he made a sudden stop, as* 
if willing to recollect his reason, asked for some secret 
place, where he might resume his courage, and meet death 
with a becoming fortitude. In hi* distress, Phaon* one of 
his freed men* offered him his country house, about four 
miles distant* where he might for some time remain con- 
cealed. Nero accepted his offer, and half dressed ash* 
was, with his head covered, and hiding his face with hi»* 
handkerchief^ he mounted on horseback, attended by four 
of his domestics, of whom the wretched Sporus was one*. 
His Journey, though short, was crowded with adventures. 
An earthquake gave him the first alarm. The lightening 
from heaven, next flashed in his face. Round him he heard 
nothing but confused noises from the camp, and the cries, 
of the soldiers, imprecating a thousand evils upon his head* 
A passenger meeting him on tie way, cried, " There jjo 
aaen in pursuit of Nero," Another asked him if there wjte 
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fcny news of Nero in the city. His horse taking frigh t t at 
a dead body that lay on the road, he dropped his handker- 
chief,, and a soldier who was near, addressed him by name. 
He now, therefore, quitted his horse, and, forsaking the 
highway, entered a thicket that led towards the back part 
of Phason's house, through which he crept, making the 
best of his way among the reeds and brambles, with which 
the place was overgrown. During this interval the senate, 
finding the praetorian guards had taken part with Galbay 
declared him emperor, and condemned Nerotodie, "more 
majorum',*" that is, according to the rigour of the ancient 
laws. When he was told of the resolution of the sen- 
ate against him, he asked the messenger what was meant 
by being punished according to the rigoui* of the ancient 
laws P to this he was answered, that the Criminal was to 
be stripped naked, his head was to be fixed in a pillory, 
and in that posture he was to be scourged to death. Nero 
was so terrified at this, that he seized two poignards 
which he had brought with him, and examining their points 
returned them to their sheaths* pretending that tbe v fatal 
moment was not yet arrived. He then desired Sporus to 
begin the lamentations which were used at funerals: he next 
entreated that some of his attendants would die, to give 
him courage by his example ; and afterwards began to re-> 
proach his own cowardice, crying out, •* Doe*. this become 
" Nero ? is this trifling well-timed ? No* no, let me be 
** courageous/* In fact he had no- time to spare, for the 5 
soldiers who had been sent in pursuit of him were just 
then approaching the house ; wherefore, hearing the sound 
of the horses feet, he set a dagger to his throat, with which 
by the assistance of Epaphrodituk, his freed man and se- 
cretary, he gave himself a mortal wound. However, he' 
was not yet quite dead when one of the centurions enter- 
ing the room and pretending he came to his relief, attemp- 
ted to stop the blood with his cloak. But Nero, regarding 
him with a stern countenance, said * It is now too Tate. Is 
this your fidelity r" Upon which with his eyes fixed, and 
frightfully staring, he expired, even in death a ghastly 
spectacle of innoxious tyranny. < 

He reigned thirteen years, seven- months, and twenty- 
eight days, and died in the thirty-second year of his age; 

Galba was seventy-two years old when he 
was declared emperor, and was then in Spsfin U. C. 821 
with his. legiotas. However, he soon found A. D. 69 
that his being raised to the throne was but aa 
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inlet to new disquietudes, He seemed to have three ob- 
jects in view. To curb the insolence of the soldiers, to 
punish those vices which had come to an enormous height 
in the last reign, and to replenish the excheqiiere, which 
had been quite drained by trie prodigality of his predeces- 
sors. However permitting himself to be governed by fa- 
vorites, heat one time showed himself severe and frugal, 
at another remiss and prodigal, condemning some illustri- 
ous persons without any hearing add pardoning others 
though guilty. 

In consequence of this, many seditions were kindled 
and several factions promot d, in different parts of the 
empire, but particularly in Germany. 

Galba being ;n formed of these commotions, was sensible 
that besides his age, he was less respected for want of an 
heir. He resolved therefore to put what he had formerly 
designed in execution, and to adopt some person who*e 
virtues might deserve such advancement* and protect his 
declining age from danger. His favorites, understanding 
his determination, instantly resolved on giving him an heir 
of their own choosing ; so that there aio*e a great (reten- 
tion among them upon this occasion. Oiho va m I e warm ap- 
plication for himself, alledging the great services he had 
done the emperor, as being the first man of note who came 
to his assistance when he had declared against Nero. How- 
ever* Galba being fully resolved to consult the public good 
ntohe rejected his suit) and on a day appointed, ordered 
Piso Luciniantts to attend him* T'ie Character given by 
historians of Piso is that he was every way worthy of the 
honour design td Lim. He was no way related to Galba, 
and had no other interest but merit to recommend him to 
his favour. Taking this youth therefore by the hand, in 
the presence of his friends, he adopted him to succeed in 
the empire, giving him the most wnolesome lessons for gun 
ding his future conduct* Piso's conduct showed that he 
was highly deserving this distinction $ in all his deport- 
ment there appeared such modesty, firmness, and equality 
of mind, as bespoke him rather capable of discharging than 
ambitious of obtaining his present dignity. But the army 
and the senate did not seem equally disinterested upon: 
this occasion ; they had been so long used to bribery and 
corruption, that they could now bear no emperor who was 
not in the capacity of satisfying their avertces* The adop* 
tion therefore of Piso was but coldly received j for hi* 
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"virtues were no recommendation in a nation of universal 
depravity. 

Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galba, and hop-* 
ing to be adopted his successor in the empire, finding his 
hopes disappointed, and still more stimulated by the inn 
mense load of debts which he had contracted by his riotnurf 
way of living, resolved upon obtainingthe empire by force 
since he could not by peaceable succession. Having cor* 
rupted the fidelity ofthe soldiers, he stole secretly from the 
omperor while he was sacrificing ; and assembling the sol* 
diers, in a short speech, ur^ed the cruelties, and the avar- 
ice of Galba. Finding the invectives received wifi univer* 
sal shouts by the whole army, he entirely threw uffthe 
mask, and avowed his intentions of dethroning him. The, 
soldiers, being ripe for sedition, immediately Seconded his 
views ; and taking Otho upon their shoulders immediately 
declared him emperor ; and to stnku the citizens with ter- 
ror, carried him, with their swords drawn, into the camp. 

Soon after, finding the emperor in some measure deserr 
ted by his adherents, the soldiers rushed in upon him; 
trampling the crowds of people that then filled the furum 
under foot. Galba, seeing them approach, seemed to re- 
collect all his former fortitude ; and bending his head for-? 
ward, bid the assassins strike it off, if it were for the good 
of the people. This was quickly performed ; and his head 
being set upon the point of a lance, was presented to Otho, 
who ordered it to be contemptuously carried around the 
camp, his body remaining unburied in the streets, till it 
was interred by one of his slaves. 

fie died in the seventyrthird year of his age, 
A. D. 69 after a short reign of seven months; as illijstri- 
ous by his own virtues as it was contaminated* 
by the vices of his favourites, who shared in his downfal. 

Otho, who was novv elected emperor, began his reign by 
a signal instance of clemency in pardoning Marius Celcus, 
who had been highly favoured by Galba ; and not conten* 
ted with barely forgiving, he advanced him to the highest 
honours : asserting, that u fidelity deserved every re- 
ward."- 

In the mean time the legions in Lower Germany, having 
been purchased by the large ^tfts and specious promises or 
Yiteliius their general, were al length induced to proclaim 
him, emperor ; and regardless ofthe senate, they declare^ 
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that they had an equal right to appoint to that high sta- 
tion with the cohorts at Rome. 

Otho departed from Rome with all haste, to give ViteU 
lias battle. The army of Vitel litis, which consisted of 
seventy thousand men, was commanded by his generals 
Valeria and Cecinna, he himsetf remaining in Gaul in or- 
der to bring up the rest of his forces* Both sides hasten- 
ed to meet each other with so much animosity and pre^ 
cipi tattoo, that three considerable battles were fought in 
the space of three days. One near Placentia, another near 
Cremona, and a third at a place called Castor ; in all 
which Otho and the Romans had the advantage. Butf 
these successes were but of short lived continuance, for 
Valens and Cecinna, who had hitherto acted separately, 
joining their forces, and rem forcing their armies with 
fresh supplies, resolved to come to a general engagement. 
In this Utile's foices were totally overthrown, and ne kill- 
ed himself shortly after, having reigned threeunooths and 
five days. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared 
JL. D. TO. emperor by the senate, and received the marks 
of distinction which were now accustomed to 
follow the appointments of the strongest side. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city not as a 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a town that 
swas become hjis own by the laws of conquest. 

Vitellius soon gave himself up to all kinds of luxury 
pnd profuseness ; but gluttonny was his favorite vice, so 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting in order to 
be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His entertainments, 
though seldom at his own post, were prodigiously expen- 
sive; he frequently invited himself to the tables of his 
subjects, breakfasting with one, dining with another, and 
supping with a third, all in the same day. 

By the continuance of such vices, added to enormous 
cruelties, he became not only a burden to himself, but odi? 
/pus to al( mankind,. Thus, haying become insupportable 
to the inhabitants of Rome, the legions of the east, who 
had at first acquiesced in his dominions, began to revolt, 
and shortly after unanimously resolved to make Vespasian 
emperor. 

During the preparations against him, Vitellius, though 
buried in sloth and luxury, was resolved to make an effort 
to defend the empire; wherefore, his chief commanders, 
Valens and Cecinna, were ordered to make all possible pre* 
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parations to resist the invaders. The first army that en- 
tered Italy, with an hostile intention, was under the com- 
mand of AatonHt* Primus, who was met by Ceciuna near 
Cremona. A battle was expected to dnsue,but a negoci- 
atioH taking place, Cecinna was prevailed upon to change 
sides, and declare for Vespasian. .H V army, however, 
quickly repented of what thejjr had done, and imprisoning 
tneir general, attacked Aiitonius though without a leader. 
The engagement continued during the whole night ; and 
in the morning, after a short repast, both armies engaged 
a second time; when the soldiers of Antonius, saluting 
the rising sun according to custom, the Vitellians, suppo- 
sing that they had received new reinforcements betook 
-themselves to flight with the loss of thirty thousand menT 

In the mean time, Vttellus, who was wallowing In all 
fcinds of luxury and excggfe, made offers to Vespasian of 
resigning the empire, provided his life was spared, and a 
sufficient revenue allotted for his support. In order to en» 
forcethis request, he issued from his palace in deep mourn* 
iftg, with all his domestics weeping around him. He then 
went to offer his sword of Justice to Beciiius the consul, 
which he refusing, the abject eiriperor prepared to lay 
<down the ensigns of empire in the temple of Concord ; 
but being interrupted by some who cried out thathe'him* 
self Was Concord, he resolved upon so weak an encourage- 
ment, still to maintain his power, and immediately prepa- 
red for his defence. 

During this fluctuation of cduncels, one Sadtnus, who 
had advised Vjtelliits to resign, perceiving Iris desperate 
situation, resolved, by a bold step to oblige Vespasiau, and 
accordingly seised upon the capttol. But he was prema- 
tore in his attempt ; for the soldiers of Vitellua attacked 
him with great fury, and, prevailing by their numbers, soon 
laid that beautiful building in ashes. During this dreadful 
conflagration Vitdlius was feasting in the palace of Tibe> 
this, and beholding ajt the horrors of the assault with great 
satisfaction. Sabinus w.*-, taken prisoner, and shortly af> 
r ter executed by the emperor's command. Young Doraiti- 
an, hi* nephew, who was afterwards emperor, escaped by 
flight in the habit of a priest, and all the rest who survived 
the fire were put to me sword. 

Bat Antonius, Vespasian's -commander, arriving before 
the watt* of the city, the forces* of Vttellius resulted upon 
defending it to the utmost extremity. It was attacked on 
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-three sides with the utmost fury, while the army within sal- 
lying upon the beseigers, defended it with equal obstinacy. 
The battle lasted a whole day, till at last the besieged 
were driven into the city, and a dreadful slaughter made 
of them in alt the streets wtyich they vainly attempted to 
defend. 

Vitellius was soon found hidden in an obscure corner, 
from whence he was taken by a party of the conquering 
soldiers. Still however, willing to add a few hours more 
to his miserable life, he begged to be kept in -prison till the 
arrival of Vespasian at Rome, pretending that he had se- 
crets of importance to- discover* But His entreaties were 
vain, the soUUers binding his hands^ehind him, and throw- 
ing an hakar .round his neck, led him along half naked into 
the public forum, upbraiding him as they proceeded, with 
all those brtter.ieproaches, their waliceqould suggest, or his 
own cruelty m'ujnt deserve* At length being come to tbe 
place of punishment, they killed him with many blows; 
i\m\ then dragging the dead body through rthe streets with 
an hook, they threw.it with all possible ignominy, into the 
riv£r Tiber. 

Vgspasian was now declared emperor by the •/. 
^unanimous content both of the senate and the A. JD« TO 
^rtrty, and dignified with all those titles which 
.now followed rather the power than thje merit of those who 
were appointed to govern. 

Having continued some months at Alexandria in Egypt, 
where it is said he cured a blind and a lame .map by touch- 
ing them, he set out for Rome, giving his Son Titus the 
,comqia.nd of the army that was to lay «eige to Jerusalem, 
*%:* tie Uimself went forward, and was ,f»et many miles 
;ironf,R«tfi>* by all the senate, and near half the inhabitants, 
who gave tiie 91 ncerest, testimonies of their joy in having 
as emperor .of *uch great and experienced virtues. • Nor 
did he in the least disappoint their expectation*}, being e- 
.qually aesidiou* in rewarding merit and pMdonirtg his ad- 
versaries, in ^frtaitng the manner of the qitiiens, and 
setting tijem the best example in hi* own. 

in the mean, time, Titus carried on the war against tbe 

Jews with vigour. This obstinate and infatuated people 

had long resolved to resist the Roman power, vainly hoping 

: to find protectioftvCrom Heaven, which their, impieties had 

utterly offended. Iheir own historian represents them as 

arrived at thie highest pitch of iniquity, while famines 
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earthquakes, and prodigies, all conspired to forewarn their 
approaching ruin. Nor was it sufficient that heaven and 
earth seemed combined against them ; they had the most 
Utter distentions among themselves, and were split into 
two parties, that robbed and destroyed each other with im- 
punity, still pillaging, and at the same time boasting: their 
ileal tor the religion of their ancestors. ° 

At the head of one of those parties was' ah incendiary 
whose name was John.' This fanatic affected sovereign 
power, and filled the whole city of Jerusalem; and all the' 
towns around with tumult and[ piUage.- In a short. time, a' 
new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who; gathering 
multitudes of robbers and murderers who had fled? to' the 
mountains attacked many cities and towns; aftd ! deduced 
all Idumea into hig power.' Jerusalem at length- became 
the theatre in which these two demagogues began to exer- 
cise their mutual animosity ; John was possessed; of the 
temple while Simon was admitted into the city, both' equal- 
ly enraged against each other,whi!e slaughter and devas- 
tation followed their pretensions* Thus did a city, for- 
merly celebrated for peace and unity, become the seat of 
tumult and confusion; 

It was in. this miserable situation that Titus began his 
■ operations within about six furlongs of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, during the feast of passover, when the place Wus.fi! led 
with an infinite multitude of the people, Who had cornc 
from all parts to celebrate that. great solemnity* Toe ap- 
proach of the sto'.ria-ns produced a temporary reconciliation 
between the contending factions vtithin the city ; so that 
they unanimously resolved to oppose the common enemy 
first, and then decide their domestic quarrels at a more 
convenient season. Their first sally, jvhich was made with 
much fury and resolution, put the besiegers into great dis- 
order and obliged them to abandon their camp and fly to 
the mountains. However, rallying immediately after, th^ 
Jews were forced back into the city, while Titus in person 
.showed surprising instances of valour and conduct 

These -ad vantages over the Romans only renewed in the 
beaieged the desire of private revenge. A tumult ensued 
in the temple, in which several of both parties were slain ; 
and in this manner upon every remission from without, the 
factions of John and Simon violently raged agarnst each 
other within, agreeing only in their resolution to defend 
the city against the Romans. 
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The city was strongly fortified by three walls on every 
side, except where it was fended Dy deepvallies. Titus be- 
gan by battering down the outward wall ; which, after 
much fatigue and danger, he effected, all the time showing 
the greatest clemency to the Jews, and offering them re- 
peated assurances of pardon. Five days after the com- 
mencement of the si^gr, Titus broke through the second 
wall ; and though driven back by the besieged, he refover- 
ed his ground, and made preparation for battering the 
third wall, which was their last defence. But fust he sent 
Josephus their countryman, into the city to exhort them to 
yield ; who using all his eloquence to persuade them, was 
only reviled with scoffs and reproaches. The siege was 
now therefore carried on with greater vigour than before; 
several batteries for engines were raised, which were no> 
sooner built than destroyed by the enemy* At length it was 
resolved in council to surround the whole city with a tiencfr 
and thus prevent all relief and succors from abroad. This 
which was quickly executed, seemed no way to intimidate 
the Jews. Though famine, and pestilence its necessary at- 
tendants, began to make the most horrid ravages among 
them, yet this desperate people still resolved to- hokJ out* 
He now cut down all the woods within a considerable dis- 
tance of the city, and causing more batteries to be raised^ 
he at length battered down the wall, and in five days en- 
tered the citidel oy force. The Jews, however, continued to 
deceive themselves with absurd and false expectations 
while many false prophets deluded the multitude, declar- 
ing they should soon have assistance from God. The hea>t 
of the battle was now therefore gathered round the inner 
wall of the temple while the defendants desperately comba- 
ted from the top. Titus was willing to save this beautiful 
structure ; but a soltfrer casting a brand into some adjacent 
buildings, the fire communicated to the temple ; and not- 
withstanding the utmost endeavors on both sides* the edi- 
fice was quickly consumed. The sight oi the temple in ru- 
ins eflectuallyserved to damp the ardour of the Je ws» They 
now be^an to perceive that heaven had forsaken them,while> 
their cries and lamentations echoed from the adjacent 
mountains. Even those who were almost expiring lifted 
up their dj ing eyes to bewail the loss of their temple, which 
they valued more than life itself. The most rcsoiuterbow- 
ever, still endeavoured to defend the upper and strongest 
part of the city, named Sion j but Titus, with his battering 
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engines soon made himself entire master of the place- 
John and Simon were taken from the vaults where they 
had concealed themselves; the former was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, and the latter reserved to grace 
the conqueror's triumph. The greatest part of the popu* 
lace were put to the sword, and the citv was, after a six 
month's siege entirely razed by the plough; so that ac- 
cording to our Saviour's prophecy, not one stone remained; 
upon a nother. The numbers who perished in this siege 
according to Josephus, amounted to above a' million of 
fowls, and the captives to almost a hundred thousand. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would have 
crowned Titus as a conqueror, but he modestly refused the 
honour, alledging that ne was only an instrument in the 
hand of Heaven, that manifestly declared its wrath against 
the Jews, At Rome however, all men's mouths were filled 
with the praises of the conqueror, who had not only shown, 
himself an excellent general, but a carrageous camoatffents 
his return therefore in triumph, which he did with his fa- 
ther, was marked with all the magnificence and joy that 
was in the power of men to express. All things that were*, 
esteemed valuable or beautiful among men were brought 
to adorn thia great occasion. Among the rich spoils were 
exposed vast quantities of gold taken out of the temple; 
but the book of the Holy Law was not the least remarka* 
ble among the magnificent prolusion* This was the first 
time that ever Rome saw the father and the son. triumph 
together. A triumphal arch waa erected upon this, occk*. 
sion, on which was described all the victories of Titus 
over the Jews, which remains almost entire to this very 
day. > Vespasian like wbebuilt a temple to. Peace, wherein, 
were deposited most of the Jewish spoils £ and having. 
now calmed, all commotion* in every part of tne empire he 
shut up the temple of JaaMs which had been open about 
five or six years. 

Few emperors have received a better character from his- 
torians than Vespasian* yet all bis numerous acts of gene* 
rosity and magnificence coutd not preserve his character 
from the imputation of rapacity and ayerice. lie descen- 
ded to some very unusual and dishonourable imposts, even 
the laying of tax upon the Urine* When his son Titus re* 
jponstrated against the meanness of such a tax, Vespaciau,. * 
taking a piece of money, demanded if the smelt offended 
Unpadding tb^t this rery- money was produced by urine*. 
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Notwithstanding, having reigned ten year*, loTed by his 
ftubiects, and deserving their affection, he was surprised 
with an indisposition at Campania* which from the begin- 
ning he declared would be fatal ; and perceiving his end 
approaching, as he was just going to expire, he cried out, 
that an ejnpennrooght to die standing : wherefore, raising 
himself upon hiB feet, he expired in the hands of those that 
sustained him/ 

Titus being joyfully received as emperor, be- 
A. D.79. gan to reign with the practice of ever; virtue 
that became a sovereign and a man. Dining 
the life of his father there had been many imputations a- 
gainst him, both for cruelty, lust and prodegality ;but up- 
on his exaltation to the throne, he seemed entirely to take 
leave of his former vices, and became an example of the 
greatest moderation and humanity. His first step, towards 
gaining the affections of his subjects was 1 , his moderating 
his passions and bridling his strong inclinations. He had 
long loved Berniee, sister of Agrippa,king of Judea, a wo* 
nan of the greatest -beauty and the most refined , alnre- 
menta. But knowing that the connection with bar was 
entirely disagreeable to the people of Rome, he gained a 
victory over his affections* and sent her away, notwith- 
standing their mutual passion, and the many arts she aped 
to induce him to change his resolutions. He next discard- 
ed all those who had been the former ministers of his plea- 
sures, and forebore to countenance the. companions of his 
looser recreations* though he had formerly taken great 
pains in the selection. This moderation, added to his jus- 
tice and generosity procured him the love of all ^ood men, 
and theappelation of the delight of mankind^ which all his 
actions seemed calculated to ensure. " . • 

Titus took particular care to punish all informers, false 
witnesses, and promoters of dissention. Those wretches, 
who had their rise in the licentiousness and impunity of 
former reigns, were now become so numerotfs that their 
crime? called loudly tor punishment, „• Of these therefore 
he daily made public examples, condemning them to be 
, scourged in the most public streets, next to be dragged 
through the theatre, and then to be banished into, the unin- 
habited Barts of the empire, or solda* slaves. His courtesy 
and readiness to do good have been celebrated even by- 
Christian writers, his principal rule being never ; to z»n&' 
.any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night recollecting, 
that he had done nothing beneficial to mankind the da; 
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preceding, he cried ouf, among his friends, * 1 have lest a 
clay!"* sentence too remarkable net to be universally 
known. 

Learning thai two noblemen had conspired against him r 
he readilj forgave them /and the next day, placing them 
next -hjmself in the theatre, he put the swords with which 
the gladiators, fought into their hands, demanding their 
judgment and approbation whether they were of sufficient 
length. ■ * . 

v In this reign an eruption of Mount Vesuvius did consid- 
erable damage, overwhelming many towns, and throwing 
its ashes into countries more, than an hundred miles distant. 
Upon this ir emorable, occasion Pliny the naturalist, lost 
his life ; lor, being impelled by too eager a curiosity to ob- 
serve the eruption, he was suffocated in the flames. There 
-happened also about this time a fire at Jtome, which con- 
tinued three days and nights successively, being followed 
by a plague, in which tea thousand men were buried in & 
day. The emperor, however, did ail that lay in his power 
to repair the damages sustained by the public ; and, with 
.respect to the city, declared that he would take the whole 
loss of that upon himself. 

These disasters were in some measure counterbalanced 

by the success of Britain under Agricola. This excellent 

.general having been sent into that country towards the lat- 

terend of Vespasian's reign, showed himself equally ex* 

fart in quelling the refractory and civilizing those who* 
ad formerly submitted to the Roman power. The Ordo- 
vices, or inhabitants of North Wales, were the first that 
were subdued. He then made a- descent upon Mona,or 
the island of Anglesey, which surrendered at discretion.*-* 
Having thus rendered himself master of the whole conn* 
try, he took *vety method to restore discipline to his owa 
army, and to introduce some share of politeness among, 
those whom he had conquered. ^ He exhorted them, both 
by advice "and example, to build temples r theatres, and 
stately houses. He caused the sons of their nobility to be 
instructed in the liberal arts j|he had them taught the Latin 
language and induced them to imitate the Roman modes of 
dress and living. Thus by degrees, this- barbarous people 
began to assume the luxurious manner of their conquerors, 
and income time even to outdo tbejninall the refine* 
mentsof sensual pleasures* Upon account of these sue* 
leases in Britain, Titus was salluted emperator the fi£* 
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teenth time ; but he did not lone survive this honor, being 
surprised bj a violent fever at a Tittle distance from Rome. 
«~- He expired shortly after but not without suspicion of 
treachery from his brother Domitian, who h*d long wish- 
to govern. His death was in the forty-first year of his 
age,having reigned two years, two months and twenty days* 

The beginning of Domitian's reign was unn 
versaMy acceptable to the people, as he appeared A«D^St 
equally* remarkable for his clemency, liberality, 
tqd justice. 

But he soon began to show the natural deformity of hia. 
mhid. Instead ot cultivating literature, as his father and 
brother had done, he neglected aH kinds of study, addict- 
ing himself wholly to meaner pursuits, particularly archery 
and gaming. He was so very expert an archer that he 
would frequently cause one of his slaves to stand at a 
great distance, with his hands spread as a mark, and would 
shoot his arrows with such exactness as to strike them all 
between his .fingers. He instituted three sorts of contests to 
be observed every five years, in music, horsemanship, and 
wrestling ; but at the same time he banished all philoso- 
phers and mathematicians from Rome. No emperor be- 
for htm entertained the people with such various and ex- 
pensive shows. During these diversions he distributed 
great reward-, sitting as president himself, adorned with & 
purple robe and crown,, with the priests of Jupiter, and the 
college of Flavian priests about him, The meanness of his 
occupations in solitude, was lust a contrast to his exhibU 
tions of public ostentation*. He usually sgenfc his. hours 
of retirement in catching flies, and sticking them through 
with a bodkin ; so that one of his servants being asked if 
the emperor were alone? answered* that' he had W>t si*. 
Binch as a fly to bear him company*. 

His vices seemed ever* day to increase with tile dura-, 
tion of his reign*: His ungrateful treatment of Agrieolo, 
seemed the first symptom, of hfe natural malevolence. Do- 
mitian was always particularly fond of obtaining a mil^ta* 
j XJ reputation, and therefore jealoua of it in, eihjers* He had: 
marched some time before into Gtiu4> upos a pretendedex-i 
^edition against the Catti, a people of Germany, and* with- 
out ever aeeing the enemy, resolved to have the honour of 
a triumph upon his return to Rome. For that purpose be 
purchased a number of staves, whom he dressed ithCrerman, 
Igbits, and at the head of this ifrilitary procession^ entered 
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the city amidst the apparent acclamations and concealed 
contempt of all his subjects. The successes therefore of 
Agricolain Britain, affected him with an extreme~degree 
of envy. Thi9 admirable general pursued the advantages 
wfrfch he had already obtained. He pursued the Caleuo- 
niansfand overcame Galcacus, the British chief, at the 
her.il- cf thirty thousand men ; and afterwards sending out 
a fleet to scour the coast, first discovered Great-Britain t6 
be an island. He likewise discovered and subdued the 
Orkneys, and thus reduced the whole into a civilized pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. When the account of these 
successes waslirought to Domitian, he received it with a 
seeming pleasure, but real uneasiness. He thought Agrt* 
cola's rising renutatkita a tac.it reproach upon his own in- 
activity ; and, instead of attempting to emulate, he resol- 
X&ijto suppress the meri£ of his services* ,He ordered 
him therefore external marks of approbation, and took 
care that triumphant ornaments, statues, and other hon- 
ours should be -decreed him ; but at the same time he re- 
moved him from his command, under pretence of appoint- 
ing him to, the govern nfent of Syria. By these means 
Agricofa surrendered up hjj mKmnce to Salustros- Lucul- 
lus, but soon; found that Syria was otherwise disposed of. 
Upon his return to Rome, which was privately, and by 
night, he was cioily received by _the emperor; and dying 
sometime after in retirement, it was supposed by some 
that his end was hastened by /Comitian's direction. Do- 
mitian soon after fo^gd the want of so experienced a com- 
mander in the many irruptions of tfifc barbarous nations 
that surrounded the emptr*? The Sarmatiatis in Europe, 
joined with those of Asia, majie a formicfdble invasion, at 
once destroying a whole ltfnon and a general of the Ro- 
mans. The Dacians, under the conduct of Decebalus 
their king, made an irruption, and overthrew the Romans 
in several engagements. At last however the barbarians 
were repelled, partly by force, and partly by the assist- 
ance of money, which only served to enable them to make 
future invasions with greater advantage. But in whatever 
manner the enemy might have been repelled, Domitian 
was resolved not to lose the honours of a triumph. He 
returned in great splendour to Rome; and not contented 
with thus triumphing twice without a victory, he resolved 
tp take tfee surname of Germanlcas for bis conquests ovec 
a people with whojn he never contended. 
In proportion as the ridicule increased against him l\i> 
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pride seemed every day to demand greater homage. He 
would permit his statues to be made only of goUl and sil- 
ver; he assumed to himself divine honours find ordered 
that all men should treat him with the same appellations 
which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty was not 
behind his arrogance: he caused numbers of the most Il- 
lustrious senators and others to be put to death upon the 
most trifling pretences- One iEliu&Lama was condemn- 
ed and executed only for jesting, though there was neither 
novelty or pdignancy in his humour. Cocceahu* 'was 
murdered only (or celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pom- 
posianus shared the same fate, because it was foretold by 
an astrologer that he should be emperor. Salustius Lu- 
cu II us his lieutenant in Britain- was destroyed only for 
having given his name to a new sort of lances of his own 
invention. Junius Rusticus died for publishing a book, 
in which he commended Thrasea and Priscus, two philo r 
gophers, who opposed Vespasian's coming to the throne. 

Lucius Antonius, governor of Upper Germany, knowing 
liow much the emperor was detested at home, resolved up- 
on striking for the throne, and accordingly assumed the' 
ensigns of imperial dignity. As he was at the heud of a 
formidable army » his success-remained a long time, doubt- 
ful; but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine dividing bis* 
army, he was set'upon at that juncture by $ormahdus the* 
emperor's general, and totally routed.- The news of this 
victory we are told, was brought- to Rome by supernam* 
raP m^ns* oh the* sauie day- that' the battle was fliaght. — 
Do in itian's severity was great*y increased by this short 
lived success. In order to discover those who weire ac- 
complices with the adverse party, he inveoted new tor- 
tures, sometimes cutting off. the' hands, at cfther' times 
thrusting fire into tlie privities of those whom 1 he suspect- 
ed of being his enemies. During his severities; he aggra- 
vated Ins guilt by hypocrisy, never pronouncing sentence 
without a preamble full of gentleness and mercyv The 
night before he crucified the comptroller of his hoaschold 
he treated him with the most seeming friendship, and" or- 
dered him a dish of meat from his own tabled H$ carried 
Aretinus Clemens with bim in his own litter the day 1 he 
had concluded upon his deaths Fie was- particularly ter- 
rible to the senate and nobility, the* whole body of whom 
he frequently threatened to extirpate entirely; At one 
time he surrounded the senate house withr his troops to 
the great consternation of the senators/ At another, he' 
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resolved to amuse himself with their terrors in a different 
manner. 'Having invited them to a public entertainment, 
he received them all very formally at the entrance of his 
palace, and conducted them into a spacious hall hung 
round with black, artd illuminated by a few meianeholy 
)amps that diffused light only sufficient to show the hor- 
rors of the place All around were to be seen nothing 
•but coffins, with the names of each of the senators writ- 
ten upon then^, together with other objects of terror and 
•instruments at* execution. While the company beheld 
all these preparations witii silent agony, several men hav- 
ing tlieir bodies blackened, each with a drawn sword in 
on$ hand, and a flaming torch in the other," entered the 
hall and danced round them. After some time, when the 
quests expected nothing less than the most Instant death, 
Avell knowing Domjtian's capricious cruelty, the doors 
•were set open, and one of the servants oame to inform 
them that the emperor gave all the company leave to with- 
draw. These cruelties were rendered still more odious 
by his lust and avarice. Frequently after presiding at an 
execution, he .would retire with the lewdest prostitutes, 
and use the same baths which they did. The last part of 
the tyrant's reign was more unsupportable than any of the 
preceding. Nero exercised his cruelties without being p. 
spectator/ but a principal part of the Homan miseries, 
during his reign, was to see and be seen; to oehold the 
stern air and jfery visage of the tyrant, which he had arm- 
ed against blushing by continued intemperance, directing 
the tortures, and maliciously pleased' with adding poigor 
ance to every agony. 

But a period was soon to be put to this monster's cruel- 
ties* Among the number of those whom he at puce cares- 
sed and suspected, was his wife Domitia, whom he had 
taken from jElius Lama, her former husband. It was the 
tyrant's method to put down the names of all such as he 
intended to destroy, in his tablets which he kept about 
him, with great circumspection. Domitia fortunately hap- 
pening to get a sight of them, was struck at finding her 
own name in the catalogue of those fated to destruction^. 
She showed the fatal list to Norbanusand Petroniua, pre- 
fects of the prsetorian bands, who found themselves set 
down: as likewise to Stephanos, the comptroller of the 
household, who came into the conspiracy with alacrity— 
They fixed upon the eighteenth day of September, for the 
completion of their great attempt. Upon preparing to go 
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to the bath on the morning of that day, Petronias, hi* 
chamberlain, came to inform him that Stephanus, the 
comptroller of the household, desired to speak to him up* 
on an affair of the utmost importance- Tne emperor hav- 
ing given orders that his attendants should retire, Stepha- 
nus entered wifh his hand in a scarf, which he had worn 
thus for some days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none 
were permitted to approach the emperor with arms* , He 
began by giving information of a pretended conspiracy, 
and exhibited a paper in which the particulars were spe- 
cified. While Domitian was reading the contents with an 
eager curiosity, Stephanus drew the dagger, and struck 
him in the groin, x he wound not being mortal, Domitian 
caught hold of the assassin and threw him upon th'e ground, 
calling out for assistance. But Parthenius, with his freed 
man, a gladiator, and two subaltern officers, now coming 
in, they ran all furiously upon the etnperor, and dispatch- 
ed him with seven wounds. 

It is almost ineredible what some writers relate con- 
cerning Apollonius Tyaneus, who was then at Ephenas. 
This person, whom some call a magician, and some a phi- 
losopher, but who more probably was nothing more than 
an impostor, was, just at the- minute in which Domitian 
was slain, lecturing in one of Jhe public gardens of the 
city. But stopping short, all of a sudden he cried out, 
49 Courage, Stephanus, strike the tyrant** And then after 
a pause, " rejoice, rny friends, the tyrant dies this day \ 
*' this day, do t say ! the very moment in which I kept si* 
" lence he suffers for his crimes ; he dies !** 

Man? more prodigies were said to hare portended his 
death, but the rate of such a monster seemed to produce 
more preternatural disturbances, and more predictions 
than it deserved. The truth seems to be, that a belief in 
omens and prodigies was again become prevalent ; the 
people were again relapsing into pristine barbarity; a 
country of ignorance is ever the proper soil for an harvest 
of imposture* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



27ie Jim good Emperors of Rome, 
[A* ft 96.] 

When it was publicly known that Dormtiau was slain* 
the senate began to load his memory with every reproach. 
His statues were commanded io be taken down, and a de- 
cree was joade, that all his inscriptions should be erased* 
bis name struck out of the registers of Faroe, and his fu- 
neral omitted. The -people, wh6 now took little part m 
the affairs of government, looked on his death with indif- 
ference; the soldiers alone, whom he had loaded with fa- 
vours, and enriched by largesses, sincerely regretted their 
benefactor,. 

The senate therefore resolved to provide a successor, 
before the army «ould have an -opportunity of taking the 
appointment upon themselves ; and Coccei us Nerva was 
chosen to the empire the very day ou which the tyrant was 
slain. He was of an illustrious family, a& most say, by 
birth a Spaniard, and above sixty-five years old when ha 
was called to the throne* He was at that time the most 
remarkable man in Rome* for his virtues, moderation, and 
respect to the laws; and be owed his exaltation to the 
blameless conduct of his former life, 

The people, being long accustomed to tyranny, regarded 
Nerval gentle reign with rapture, and even gave his im- 
becility (for his humanity was carried too far for justice) 
the name ot benevolence. Upon coining to the throne, he 
solemnly swore that no senator of Rome should be put to 
death by his command, during his reign, though they gave 
ever so just a cause. This oath he so religiously observe^, 
- that when two senators had conspired his death, hp used 
no kind of severity against them*; but sending for them, 
to let them see he was not ignorant of their designs, he 
carried them with him to the public theatre : there pre* 
sen ting each a dagger, he desired them to strike, as he 
was determined not to ward off the blow) During his 
short reign he made several good laws. He particularly 
prohibited the castration of male children ; which had 
been likewise condemned bv his predecessor, but not 
wholly removed* He put all those slaves to death, who 
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lad during the last reign informed against (heir masters. 
lfe permitted no statues to be erected to his honour, and 
converted such of Doroitian's as had been spared by the 
senate into money. He sold many rich robes, and ruuoh 
of the splendid furniture of the palace, and retrenched 
several unreasonable expenses at the court. At the same 
time he had so little regard for money, that when one of 
his subjects found a large treasure, and wrote to the em* 
peror how to dispose of it, he received for answer that he 
might use it ; but the finder stiJl informing the emperor, 
that it was a fortune too large for a private person, Ner- 
va, admiring his honesty, wrote him word that then he 
might abase it, 

A life of such generosity and mildness was not however 
without its enemies. Vigilius Ruses, who had opposed 
him, was not only pardoned, but made his colleague in the 
consulship. Calpurnius Crassns also with some others, 
formed a conspiracy to destroy him ; but he rested satis- 
fied with banishing those who were culpable, though the 
senate were for inflicting more rigorous punishments*—- 
But the most dangerous insurrection against his interests 
was from the praetorian bands, who, headed by Casparius 
Dlianas, insisted upon revenging the late emperor's death, 
whose memorv was stilt dear to them from his freijuent 
liberalities, tferva, whose kindness to good men rendered 
him more obnoxious to the vicious, did all in his power to 
stop the progress of this insurrection; he presented' him- 
self to the mutinous soMfers, and opening his bosom, de- 
sired them to strike there, rather than be guilty of so 
mueh injustice. The soidters however, paid no regard to 
bis remonstrances, but seizing upon Petronius and Par-. 
thenius, slew them in the most ignominious manners— 
Not content with this, they even compelled the emperor 
to approve of their sedition, and to make a speech to the 
people, in which he thanked the cohorts for their fidelity. 

80 disagaeeable a constraint upon the emperor's inclina- 
tions was, in the end, attended with the most happy effects, 
as it caused the adoption of Trajan to succeed nira. For, 
perceiving that, in tne present turbulent disposition of the 
times* he stood in need *of an assistant in the empire, aet- 
tiugaside-all his own relations, be fixed upon Uipius Tra- 
jan, an utter stranger to his family, who was then gover- 
nor in Upper Germany, as his successor. And in about 
three months after, having put himself into a violent pas- 
sion with one Jlsguhtsa* senator, he was seized with* 
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fever, «rf which he died, after ft short reign of one year* 
fimr months, and nine clays. 

He was the first foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, 

and justly reputed a prince of great generosity and motk?- 

^ration. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, though with 

less reason, the greatest instance he gave of it during his 

reign being the choice of hit successor. 

Trajan's family was originally from Italy* 
1mt he himself was born at SevHIe in Spain* U, C. 851. 
tJpon being informed of the death of Nerva, A. I). 98. 
he prepared to return to Rome from Germa- 
ny, where he was governors and one of the first lectures 
he received upon his arrival was from Plutarch, the philo- 
sopher, wha had the honour of being his master, and is 
said to have written him a letter to the following par- 
pose: "Since your merits, and not your importunities* 
M have advanced you to the empire, permit me to congraf- 
" nlate your virtues and my own fortune. If your future 
"government prove answerable to your former worth I 
"snail be happy; but if you become worse for power, 
"your** will be the danger, and mine the ignominy of 
"your conduct. The errors of the pupil witt be charged 
« upon his instructor. Seneca Is reproached for the erior- 
Amities of Nero; and Socrates and QuintiUian have not 
"escaped censure for the misconduct of their respective 
••scholars* But you have it in your power to make me 
"the most honoured of men, by continuing what you ar\ 
M Continue the command of your passions and make vii- 
*tue the scope of all your actions. If you follow tbe*e 
44 instructions, then will I fflory in my having presumed 
"to give them; if you neglect what I oiler, then will this 
n letter be my testimony that you have not erred through 
* the counsel and authority of "Plutarch.* I hr. ve inserted 
this letter, whether genuine or not, because it seems to 
me well written, and a striking picture of this great phi- 
losopher's manner of addressing that best of princes. 

This good monarch's application to business, his mode* 
ration to his enemies, his mod est v in exaltation, his libe- 
rality to the deserving, and his frugality in his own ex- 
penses, have all been the subject of panegyric among hi? 
cotemporaries ; and they continue to be the admiration of 
posterity. 

Upon giving the prsefect of the praetorian bands the 
sword according to custom, he made use of this remark- 
able expression % " Take this sword, and use it, U 1 have 
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merit, for me ; if otherwise, against me." After which be? 
added, that he who gave laws was the first who was botmtt 
to-observe them. 

The tiibt war he' was engage*! in after his coming to the 
throne was with the Daciaua, who during the reign of Do- 
mitian, had committed numberless ravages upon the pro* 
vtnees ot the empire, lie therefore raised a'powerful ar- 
my, and, with great expedition marched into those far- 
baiuus countries*, where he was vigorously opposed by 
Dccebalus the Dacian king, who, for a long tune, with* 
stood his boldest efforts. At length, however, this mon- 
arch being constrained to come to a general battle, and 
no longer able to protract the war, he was routed with 
great slaughter, though not without great loss to the con- 
querors* The Roman soldiers upon this occasion want- 
ing linnen to bind op their wounds, the emperor tor* his 
own robes to supply them. This victory compelled the 
enemy to sue for peace, which they obtained upon very 
disadvantageous terms; their kins coming into the Bo- 
man camp, and acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs ami re* 
joking* upon such an occasion were over, he was sur- 
prised with an account *bat the llaciaoshad renewed hos- 
tilities. Oecehalus their king was now therefore a second 
time adjudged an enemy to the Roman state, *ud Trajan 
invaded his dominions with an army equal to thaVwith 
which he had before subdued hi in. But Decebalua* no\* 
grown more cautious by his former defeat, used every art 
to avoid coming to an engagement. He also put various 
stratagems in practice to di- tress the enemy; and at one 
time Tr?jan himself was in danger of being slain or taken. 
He also took Longinus, one of the Roman generals pri- 
soner, and threatened to kill him in case, Trajan refused 
granting him terms of peace. But the emperor replied, 
that peace and war had not their dependence upou the 
safety of one subject only; wherefore Longinu* some 
time after destroyed himself by a voluntary death. The 
fate of this general seemed to give new vigour to Trajan's 
operations. In order to be better enabled to invade the 
enemy's territories at pleasure, be undertook a most 
stupendous work, which was no less than building a 
bridge across the . Danube. This amazing structure, 
which was built over a deep, broad, and rapid river, con* 
b'sted of more than twenty-two arches, an hundred ana 1 
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fifty feet high, ami an hundred and seventy broad ; the nr- 
fam «f this structure,which remain to this day,sbew modern 
architects bow far they were surpassed by the ancients, 
both in the greatness and the boldnesr of their designs.—* 
Upon finishing this work, Trajan continued the war, with 

Sat vigour, sharing with the meanest of bis soldiers the 
goes of the campaign, and continually encouraging them 
to their d*ty by his own example. By these means, not* 
withstanding the country was spacious amd uncultivated, 
and tho inhabitants brave and hardy, he subdued the whole 
aadiuhfted the kingdom of Daciaas a province to the Ro- 
man empire. Beeebalu* made some attempt to escape \ 
bat being surrounded oa* every side* he it last slew Himself 
and his head was sent immediately to Rome to oefirtHy his 
nisfortane there. These swttesset seamed to advanco4he 
empire to a greater degree of splendour than it had hith* 
erto aeqnirecC Ambassadors were Seen to come from the 
interior parts of India, to congratulate Trajan's success, 
and bespeak his friendship. At his return to Rome he en- 
tered the city in triumph ; and the rejoicing* far his vic- 
tories lasted for the space uf an hundred and twenty day& 

Having given peace and prosperity to the empire, he 
continued his reign loved, honored and almost adorned bf 
Ms subjects. He adorned the city with public buildings ; 
be freed it from such men as lived by their vices ; he en- 
tertained persons of merit with the utmost familiarity .*and 
so little feared his enemies, that he coo W. scarcely be in* 
duced to believe he had any* 

'• U had been happy for this great prince's q»emM»y if he 
bad*ifeew{i eqiwi clemency to all his subjects 
U. C. 860 but about the ninth year of his reign, -he was per* 
A»D*£V7 saatLed to took tfpoa the Christians with a sua 1 - 
pkious eye, and great nomhers of them were 
put to death, as well by popular twneits as by edicts and N 
jttdkial proceedings* However, ti»e persecution ceased 
aftec some time ; for the emperor having advice from Pli- 
ny, the pro*eo*>soUn Bythroiaof the innocence and simple 
dty of the Christians; and of their inoffensive and moral 
way of living, he suspended their punisnments. ' 

storing this expense's reignr there was a dreadful insur- 
rection of libs Jews in ail parts of the empire. "Thib 
v&etched people, &iU l infatuated and ever expecting some 
signal deliverance, took the advantage ofTn9ah*s absence 
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ia the east, ia an expedition he had undertaken agaitvsi 
tlie Armenians and Partisans, to massacre all the Greeks 
and Romans which they got into their power without re- 
luctance or mercy.' This rebellion first began in Gyrene, 
a Roman province in Africa; from thence the flames ex- 
tended to Egypt,and next to the istandof Cyprus. These 
places they in a manner dispeopled with ungovernable fer- 
ry. Their borbarities were such that they ate the flesh ef 
their enemies, wore their skins, sawed them asunder, cast 
ihem to wild beasts, made them kill each other* and studied 
new torments by which to destroy them. However, these 
cruellies were of no long duration ; the governors of th* 
respective provinces making head against their tumuttaeu* 
iury,soon treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and 
put them to death, not as human beings, but as outrageous 
pests tosoctety. As the Jews had practised their creeitiat 
ui Cyprus particularly, a law was puhKety enacted, by 
which it was made capital for any Jew to set foot on the 
island. 

During these bloody transactions, Trajan was prosecut* 
tug his successes in the east, where he carried tire Roman 
arms farther than they had ever been before ; but resolving 
to return once more to Rome, he found himself too weak 
to proceed in his usual manner. He therefore ordered him- 
self to be carried on shipboard to the city of Saleuciu where 
he died of the apoplexy, having been attacked 
by that^isorder once beAire hi the sixty third A. D. 117- 
year of his age, after a reign of nineteen years* 
six months, and fifteen days. 

Adrian, who was nephew io Trojan, was adopted to suc- 
ceed in the empire, and elected by alt orders of the state, 
though absent from Rome,, being then at Anttoch,as gene- 
ral of the forces in the east. 

Upon his election, he began to pursue a course quite 
opposite to that of his predecessor taking every method of 
declining war, and promoting thwarts of peace. H$ was 
quite satisfied with preserving the ancient limits of the 
empire, and seemed no way ambitious of extensive coa~ 
quest. - . • 

Adrian was one of the most remarkable of the Rotnaa 
emperors for the variety of hie endowments f he was high* 
ly skilful in the accomplishments both of body and mind ; 
he composed, with great beauty, both in prose and verse ; 
he pleaded at the bar, and was e#e of 4he~ beat orators of 
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his time ; nor were his moral virtues lefrs than his accomp- 
lishments. His moderation and clemency appeared by 
pardoning the injuries which he had received when be was 
yet hut a private man. One day meeting a person who had 
formerly been his most inveterate enemy, " My good 
friend/' cried he, " yon have escaped, for I am made empe- 
ror." He was aflabte to his friends, and gentle to persons 
of meaner stations; relieved their wants, and visited them 
in sickness : it being his constant maxim, that he was an 
emperor not elected for his own good, bat for the benefit 
of mankind. 

These were his virtues, which were contracted by m 
strange mixture of vices i or to say the truth, he wan terf 
strength of mind to preserve his general rectitude of char-- 
acter witout deviation. - - 

» He was scarce settled en the throne when several of 
the northern barbarians the Alarti, the Sarmatians, and the 
Dacians, began to make devastations on the empire. These 
hardy nations, who now found the way to conquer, by is- 
suing from their forests, and then ret ir teg upon the ap- 
Iiroach of a superior force opposing them, begun to be truly 
brmidabfe to Home* Adrian had thought* of contracting 
the limits of the empire, by giving up some of the most re* 
mote and least defencibie provinces ; but in this he was 
overruled by his friends, who wrongly imagined that an 
extensive frontier would intimidate an invading enemy.— 
But though he complied with their remonstrances, he 
broke down the bridgs over the Danube which his prede- 
cessor had built, sensible that the same passage which wao 
open to him was equally convenient to the incursions of 
his barbarous neighbours. 

Having staid a short time at Rome, so as to seethaf^aU 
things were regulated and established fox the safety of the 
pontic, he prepared to visits and take a view of his whole 
empire. It was one of his maxims, that an- emperor ought 
to imitate the4tn, which diffused warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth* s He therefore took with him a splen- 
did court, and a considerable force, and entered *the prov- 
ince of Gaul, where he numbered afi the inhabitants. From 
Gaul he went into Germany, from thence to Holland, ancf 
then passed over into Britain ; there, reforming many abu- 
ses, and reconciling the natives to the Romans* For the 
better security of the southern parts of the kingdom, he 
built a wall oi w%od ondtartb, extending from the rivet 
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Kdenin Cunabetland, to the Tvne in Northumberland, to; 
prevent the incursions of the Piets, and other tavbatoM, 
nation* of the north* From Britain returning through 
Gaul* he directed his journey to, Spain, where he wee re- 
ceived with great joj, a* being a native of that coMatryv— 
There wintering in the city of Taragena,he called « meet- 
ing of a|i the deputies from the provinces* and ordained 
many thing* for the benefit of the nation. Frew Spain re-, 
turning to Rome, he continued therefor seme time, w* 
order to prepare for hi* journey into the cast, which was 
hastened by a new invasion of the Parthians* His ap- 
proach compelling the enemy to peace, he pursued hi* tra- 
vels without molestation. Arriving in Asia Minor, he tur- 
ned out of his wajr to visit the fo<neus. city of Athens**** 
There, making a considerable stay, he wan initiated into 
the Eluainian mysteries, which were accounted- moat sa- 
cred in the Pagan mythology^and took upon him the office 
of archon, or chief magistrate of the pUce. 

In this place also, be remitted the severity of the Chris- 
tian persecution at the representation of (irumaeus, . the 
pro-consul of Asia who represented the people of that per- 
suasion a* jie wsjj? curable* He wa» even so far reeen* 
ailed to them as to. think- of receiving Christ ^meng the 
number of the god*. After a winters cenfiaeanee at A? 
then*, he went aver into Sieijy r anjd visited ^ea^ajjKL the 
Other curiosities of the place* Returning from thence oace 
more to Itoine, after a. short stay he prepared ships, &n*| 
crossed over tato<Ajfric% There he spent n*uel> tte*e in re* 
gu]ati^abiiies,a*djrewmin)^tae government :: in decid- 
tngcojatr^versi&s> and erecting magnificent buildings* A* 
mong the rest, he ordered Carthage to>be rebi>*it« caUing it 
after* hia own na^ne* A(ki)*ople* Again oe toning to Rome, 
where be stayed but a* very liuk. time^be travelled as*** 
onnd time into (^eece^a&^otm ; from 

thence w^ntiut^Syna, gave law* and instructions to all 
the neighbouring kin§s> whom he invited to come and 
ccjK&uitwith bUn j. be then, entered fiatoetiaek Arabia, and 
%ypt* v4bace hexeased PompeyV tomb,, the* had been 
ioug:neglected and almost ceveeed w&bse**d»te<be #et*ew* 
ed aud beantified*. l$e*a)eeigaye oeders for the^ rebuilding 
oTfecuaaiem, which was*pe»?or med with great ©expedition 
by the as si sta n ce of the Jews, who* new bega».t* conceive 
hopas> of being, eestofed to their long lest biflgdom,^ 
B*u these e»>eetatiene,onl^ seevexfc to aggravate their 
oalamities ;-—fof , being incensed at the nrivileges which' 
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were granted the Pagan worshippers in then* new city they 
fell upon the Romans and Christians that were dispersed 
throughout Judea, and unmercifully put them all to the 
sword. Adrian was at Athens when this dangerous insur- 
rection began ; * he re fore, sending a powerful body of men, 
under the command of Julius Sever us against them : this 
general obtained many signal though bloody victories over 
the insurgents. The war was concluded in two years, by 
the demolition of above a thousand of their best towns, and 
the destruction of near six hundred thousand men in battle. 

He then banished all those who remained, out of Judea; 
and by a public decree forbade any to come within view 
of their native soil* This insurrection was soon after fol- 
lowed by a dangerous irruption of the barbarous nations 
ta the northward of the empire, who, entering Media with 
great fury, and passing through Armenia, carried their de- 
vastations as farasCappadocia. Adrian, preferring peace" 
upon any terms to an unprofitable war, bought them of by 
large sums ©I money ; so that they returned peaceably inn 
to their native wilds* to enjoy their plunder, and meditate 
fresh invasions. 

Having spent thirteen years in travelling through his dot* 
minions, and reforming the abases of the empire, he at last 
resolved to return and end all his fatigues at Rome.— No- 
thing could be more grateful to the people, than his reso* 
lution of coming to reside for the rest of his days among 
%em; they received him with the loudest demonstrations 
of joy ; and though be now began to grow ohl and un wieldjy 
he remitted not the least of his former assiduity and an* 
plication to the public welfare. His chief amusement was 
in conversing with the most celebrated men in every art 
and science, frequently boasting that he thought no kind 
of knowledge inconsiderable, or to be neglected, either in 
his private or public , capacity. Adrian was so fond of 
literary fame, that we are told, he wrote his own life, and 
afterwards gave it to his servants to publish under their 
names. But whatever might have bee» his weakness in 
aiming at universal reputation, he was in no" part of his 
reign remiss in attending the duties of his exalted station. 
He ordered the knights and senators never to appear in 
public but to the proper habits of their orders. He forbade 
masters to kill their slaves, as had been before allowed, but 
ordained that they should be tried by the laws enacted a- 
gainst capital offences. A law so just, had he done noth* 
rag more, dererved to have ensured hi* reputation with 
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posterity, and to bay© made him d*ar to mankind. His 
still further extended the lenity of the laws to those un- 
happy ttien who had been long thought too mean for jus- 
tice. If a roaster was found killed in his house, he would 
not a Now all his slaves to be put to the twtu re- as former* 
ly, hut only such as might have perceived or prevented 
vie murder 

In such employments he consumed the 1 greatest part of 
his time ; but at last, inking the duties of his station daily 
increasing, and his own strength proportionally upon the- 
decline, he resolved upon adopting a successor. Mar- 
cus Antonras, afterwards surnamed the Pious, was the per- 
son he ptichetl Upon : but previously obliged him to adopt 
two others, namely , Marcus Aurelios, and Lucius Verus, 
all of whom afterwards succeeded in the empire* 

While he was thus careful in appointing a successor* 
his bodily infirmities became so insjiipportable that he ve- 
hemently desired some of his attendants would dispatch 
him. Antouius, however, would by no means permit any 
of his domestics to be guilty of so groat an impiety, but u- 
sed all the arts in his power to reconcile the empe* 
tor to sustain life. His pains increasing every day, 
he was frequently hoard to cry out "flow miserable a thing 
it ts to seek death and not to And 4 It !" In this deplorable 
exigence her resolved on going to Bake, wfcero the tortures 
of Ins diease increasing, they effected bis understanding;. 
Csttttuuiag for some time in tbeseexcruciatfoig circamstaUK 
oos, he was at last resolved to' observe no regimen, often 
saying that kings died merely by the multitude of their 
physicians* This conduct served to hasten that death 
tie seemed so ardently to desire ; and it was probably joy 
Upon its approach which dictated the celebrated stanzas 
which are so well known, and in repeating which* he expi- 
red, in the sixty second year of his age, alter a prosperous 
reign of twenty one years and eleven months. 

Titus Antonlos, his successor, was born 
U. C 89 K- in the city 'of Nismes in Gaul. His father 
A. D« 138. was a nobleman of an ancient family that 
had enjoyed the higest honours of the state. 
At the time of his succeeding to the throne, ha was about 
fifty years old, and had passed through many ff the most 
important offices of the state, with great integrity and ap-' 
plication. His virtues in private file were no Way impair- 
ed by exaltation* as he showed himself one of the most ev 
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ceMent princes for justice, clemeney and moder^ttoii*— 
Hia morals were so pure that he waa usually compared to 
Numa, and was surnamed .the Pious, hath far his tender* 
nese to hia predecessor Adrian when dying, and bta par- 
ticular attachment to the religion of his country. 

He was an eminent rowarder of learned men, to whom 
he gave large pensions and great honors, drawing them 
from all parts of the world. Among the rest he sent for 
Appolionius the famous stoic philosopher, to instruct hia 
adopted son Marcus Anrelius, whom he had previously 
married, to his daughter. Appolionius being arrived at 
Rome, the emperor desired bis attendance, but the other 
arrogantly answered, "That it was the scholar's duty to 
wait upon the master, and not the master's upon, the sho« 
Jar** JPo-this reply Antotiios only returned with a smile, 
" That it was -surprising how Appolionius, who made no 
difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome, should think it 
aq hard to walk from one part of Rome to another," and 
immediately sent Marcus Aurelius to him. While the 

good emperor was thus employed in making mankind happy 
in directing their conduct by his own example, or reproving 
their follies .with the keenness of rebuke, he was .seized 
wkh a violent fever at Lorium, a pleasure house at some 
distance from Rome ; where finding him salt* sensibly de- 
caying, he ordered his friends and principal officers to at- 
tend -him* In their presence he confirmed the adoption 
of Marcus Aurelius, without once naming Lucius Verua, 
who had been joined by Adrian with him in the succession; 
then commanding the golden statue of Fortune, which was 
always in the chambers of the emperors, to be removed to 
that of his successor, he expired m the seventy fifth year 
of his age,,after a prosperous reign of twenty-two years, 
and aJimt eigtit months. 

Marcus Aurelius, though left sole successor to the throne 
took Lucius Verus as his associate and equal in 
governing the state* Aurelius was the son of U. C. 914 
Amicus Veras, of an ancient and illustrious fam- A* D» 1 61 
il v, whichiclaimed.tts original from Numa. Lu- 
cius Veros was toe son of Cornmodus, who had been adopt- 
ed by Adrian, but <iied before he succeeded to the throne. 
Aorolius was : rejnackable for his virtues and accomplish* 
meats, as his partner in the empire was for his ungovecn- 
aUev passions and debauched morals. The one was aa 
example of tke greatest goodness and wisdom, the other 
of ignorance,. sloth a&d extravagance. 
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The two emperors had been scarce settled on the throne 
when the empire seemed attacked on every sids. from the 
barbarous nations by which it was surrounded. The Cati 
invaded Germany -and Rheetia, ravaging all with fire and 
sword / but were after some time repelled by Victorinus. 
TheBritains likewise revolted, but were repressed by CaN 
ifurnius. But the Parthians, under their King Vol ogesu*, 
made an irruption more dreadful than either of the for- 
mer, destroying the Roman legions in Armenia, then en» 
tering Syria and driving out the Roman governor, and fil- 
ling the -whole country with terror and confusion* In or- 
der to stop the progress of this barbarous irruption, Veras 
himself went in person, being accompanied by Aureiius 
part of the way. * 

Verus, upon entering Antioch, gave an indulgence to e* 
very appetite, without attending to the fatigues of war, ri- 
oting in excesses, unknown even to the voluptuous Greeks, 
leaving all the glory of the field to his lieu tan ants who 
were sent to repress the enemy. These, however, fought 
with great success ; Statius Priscus took Artaxata ; Mar* 
tius put Vologesus to flight, took Seluck, plundered and 
burnt Babylon and Ctesiphon, and demolished the magni- 
ficent palace of the king of Parthia. In a course of four 
years, during which the war continued, the Romans en- 
tered far into the Parthian country, and entirely subdued 
it ; but upon their return, their army was wasted to less 
than half informer number by pestilence and famine. — ■ 
However, this was no impediment to the vanity of Verus, 
who resolved to enjoy tire honours of a triumph so hardly 
earned by others. Wherefore, having appointed a king 
over the Amenians, and finding the Parthians entirely sub- 
dued, he assumed the titles of Armenicus and Parthicus, 
and then returned to Rome tn partake of a triptitph with 
Aureiius, which was accordingly solemnized with great 
pomp and splendour. # 

During the course of this expedition which continued for 
some years, Aureiius was sedulously intent upon distribu- 
ting justice and happiness to his subjects at home. He first 
applied himself -to the regulation of public affairs, and to 
the correcting such faults as he found in the laws and poll? 
ey of the state, in this endeavor he showed a singular res- 
pect of the senate, often permitting them to Jeter rota e 
without appeal, so that the commonwealth seemed in a man- 
ner once more revived under his equitable administration* 
Besides, such was his application to business, that he often 
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Employed ten days together upon the same subject, ma- 
turely considering i{ on all sides, and seldom departing 
from the senate house, till night coming on the assembly 
Was dismissed by the consul. But while thus gloriously 
occupied, he was daily mortified with accounts of the enor- 
mities t)f>is colleagues, being separately assured of in9 
vaintty, lewdness, and extravagance. However, feigning 
himself ignorant of these excesses, he judged marriage to be 
the best method of reclaiming him, and therefore sent him 
his daughter Luciila, a woman of great beauty, whom Ve- 
rus married at Antioch. But even this was found ineffec- 
tual ; ItUciila proved of a disposition very unlike her father 
and instead of correcting her husband's e-xtra vacancies, 
only contributed to inflame them. Yet Aurelius still ho- 
ped that upon the return of Verus to Romp, his presence 
would keep him in awe, and that happiness would at length 
be restored to the state. But in this also he was disap- 
pointed. His return only seemed fatal to the empire ; 
for his army carried back the plague from Parthia, and dis- 
seminated the infection into all the provinces through 
it passed. 

Nothing could exceed -the miserable state of the empire 
shortly after the return of Verus. In this horrid picture 
was represented an emperor, unawed by example, or the 
calamities surrounding him, giving way to unheard af de- 
baucheries. A raging pestilence spreading terror and des- 
olation through all parts of the western world ; ( earthquakes 
famines, and inundations, such as had never before hap- 
pened, the products of the earth throughput all Italy de- 
voured by locusts; all the barbarous nations surrounding 
ih^ empire ; the Germans, the Sarmatans, the Quadi, and 
the Marcomanni, taking advantage of its various calami 
ties, and making their irruptions even into Italy itself. -t-, 
The priests doing all they could to put a stop to the mise- 
ries of the state, by attempting to appease the gods ; vow* 
ing and offering numberless sacrafices ; celebrating all the 
sacred rites that had ever been known in Rome ; and ex- 
hibiting the solemnity called Lectisternia, seven days to- 
gether.\ To crown the whole, these enthusiasts, not sat- 
isfied with the impending calamities, making new, by as- 
cribing the distresses of the state to the impieties of the 
christians alone : so that a violent persecution was seen 
reign in* in all parts of the empire, in which Justin Mar* 
tyr, St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and an infinite num- 
ber of others, suffered martyrdom. 

T 
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In this scene of universal tumult, desolation ami distress 
there was nothing left but the virtues and the wisdom of 
one roan, alone to restore tranquility and bring back hap- 
piness to the empire. Aurelius began his endeavours by 
inarching against the Marcoraanni and Quadi, taking Ve- 
riiB with him, who reluctantly left the sensual delights of 
Home for the fatigues of a camp. They came^up with the 
Marcomanni near the city of Aquileia, and after a furious 
engagement routed their whole army : then pursuing them 
across the Alps, overcame them in several contests, and 
at last, entirely defeating them returned into 
Italy without any considerable loss. As the IT. C. 9££* 
winter was far advanced, Verus was determi- A. D. 169. 
tied upon going from Aquelia to Rome in 
which journey lie was. seized with an appoplexy, which 
put an end to his life, being thirty nine years old, having 
reigned in conjunction with Aurelius, who had hitherto 
sustained the fatigues of governing not only an empire, but " 
his colleague, being left to himself, began to act with great- 
diligence, and more vigour than ever. 

After having subdued the Marcomanni, a barbarous peo- 
ple that had made inroads upon the empire, he returned 
to Rome, where . he began his usual endeavours to benefit 
mankind by a farther reformation of the internal policy of 
the state. 

But his good endeavours were soon interrupted by a re* 
newal, of the former warsi in one of tlie engagements of 
which he is said to haive been miraculously releived, when 
hisarmy was perishing with thirst, bv the prayers of a chris- 
tian legion which had been levied in his service. For, at 
" that dreadful juncture, and just as the barbarians were re- 
' dy to fall upon them, we are assured, there fell such a show- 
" er of rain as instantly refreshed the fainting army. The 
'feoldiers were seen holding their mouths and their helmets 
*p to heaven, and receiving the water which came so won- 
derfully totheir relief? The same clouds also which serv- 
ed for their rescue, at the same time discharged such a ter- 
' dole storm of hail, accompanied with thunder, against the 
enemy, as astonished and confounded them. By this un- 
locked for aid, the Romans recovering strength and cour- 
* age, once more turned upon their pursuers, and cut them 
in pieces. 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement, acknowl- 
edged by Pagan a well as christian writers only with this 
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difference that the latter ascribed the victory to their own,, 
the former to the prayers of their emperor. However 
this be, Atirelius seemed so sensible of miraculous assist- 
ance, that he immediately relaxed the persecution against 
the Christians, and wrote to the senate in favour of their * 
religion. 

This good emperor having at a time detected one Avid* 
ius in a conspiracy against him, and generously granting 
him his pardon, some who were with his person took the 
liberty to blame his conduct, telling him- that Avidius 
would not have been so generous, had he been conqueror. 
To this the emperor replied in this sublime m.mner, '* I 
never served the god so ill, or reigned so- irregularly, as 
to fear ^v^dius could ever be conqueror.? 

fife usually called philosophy his mother, in opposition 
to the court, which he considered as his stepmother. ' He 
also was frequently heard' to say, '• that the people were 
"happy whose philosophers Were kings, or whose, kingr 
" were philosophers."' ' He in fact was one of the most con- 
siderable men then in bein<n and though he Had been 
born in the meanest station, his merits as a writer, as his 
Works remain to this day, would have insured immortality. 

Having thus restored prosperity to his subjects, and 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that the Scy- 
thians and barbarous nations of the north were up in arms' 
and invading the empire. He once more therefore, re- 
solved to expose his aged person in the defence of his 
country, and made tf&Ziy #*tf*^i&nsr to- Qooosctheaw 
He went to the senate, for the first time, and desired to 
have money out of the public treasury. He then spent 
three whole days in giving people lectures, by which they 
might regulate their lives ; and, having finished his lec- 
tures, departed upon his expedition, amidst the prayers 
and lamentations of all his subjects. It was upon going 
to- open his third campaign that he was seized with the 
plague at Vienna, which stopped the progress of his suc- 
cess. Nothing, however, could abate his desire of being 
beneficial to mankind ; his fears for the youth and unpro- 
mising disposition of Commodus, his son and successor, 
seemed to give him great uneasiness ; wherefore head- 
dressed his friends and the principal officers that were 
gathered round his bed, telling them that as his son was 
now going to lose a father, he hoped he should find many 
fathers in them. As he was thus speaking, he was seized 
with a weakness which stopped his utterance, and which- 
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brought him tolas end (be day following. He died in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, having reigned nineteen years 
and gome days; am! it seemed as if the wftbie glory and 
prosperity of the Roman empire died with this greatest of 
the Roman emperors* 

CHAP. XXIV, 

From Commodus to the transferring the seat of the em* 

pire under Const ant ine from Rome to Byzantium* 

« 

[U. C. 933. A- D. 180.] 

The merits of Aurehus procured Commons an easy 
accession to the throne* He was acknowledged emperor, 
first by the army, then by the senate and people, a^il 
shortly after by all the provinces. 

His whole reign is but a tissue of wantonness and folly, 
cruelty and injustice, rapacity and corruption. There is- 
•o strong a similitude between his conduct and that of 
Domitian, that a reader might bp t$t tG imagine \& ?*& 
going oyer the same reign. 

He went with his associates to taverns and brotheU; 
spent the day injfea^tjng, and the night in the most abomi- 
nable luxuries, having no less than three hundred feuptatas, 
and as many males for detestable purposes. He commit- 

* ted incest, as Calieula did wi**> ~ !l ' ' * JM> _ j*, l^zr^ 

; ... . : -- . ... . ««m «m >*& «nitersv we some-* 

timet went aboitt'tSe markets in a frerie with amall ware* 
as a pfetty chapman; sometimes be imitated a horse coim* 
er, and at other times drove his owa chariot in a siaVe's 
t^abit, while those he civ e fly promoted resembled himself* 
being the companions of his pleasures* or the mim&tera of 
his cruelty. 

If any person desired to be revenged on an enemy,, by 
fcargainug with Com mod us for a smn ot money be was 
permitted to destroy him in such a manner as he thought 
proper, lie commanded a person to be cast to Hie Wild 
beasts for reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius/ He 
ordered another to be thrown in a burning furnace for ac- 
cidentally overheating his bath. He would aametimsst 
when he w#s in a food humour, cot offmen 1 * pose* under 
a pretence of shaving their beards ; and yet he was him* 
self so jealouaof *tl mankind that he was oUifed, to k*e hi^ 
t*nt*rj&&. 
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^ At length, upon the feast of Janus, resolving to fence 
naked before the people as a common gladiator, three of 
his friends remonstrated to him upon the indecency of 
such a behaviour. These were Leetus, his general, Elec* 
tus, his chamberlain, and Marcia, a concubine, of whom he 
always appeared excessively fond. Their advice was at- 
tended with no other effect than that of incensing him a- 
gainst them, and inciting him to resolve upon their des- 
truction. It was his method, like that of Domitian, to set 
down the names ot all such as he intended to put to death* 
in a. roll whioh he carefully kept by him. However, at 
this time happening to lay the roll on his bed while he 
was bathing; in another room,. it was taken up by a little 
boy whom he passionately loved. The child after play- 
ing with it for some time, brought it to Marcia, who was 
instantly alarmed at the contents* She immediately dis- 
covered her terrors to Leetus and Electus, who perceiving, 
their dangerous situation, instantly resolved the tyrant** 
death. After some deliberation it was agreed upon to 
dispatch him by poison ; but this not succeeding, Marcia 
hastily introduced a young man called Narcissus, and 
prevailed upon him to assist in strangling the tyrant.— ~ 
Commodius died in the thirty first year of his age, after as 
impious reign of twelve years and nine months*. 

The secrecy and expedition with which 
Commodus was assassinated were such that U. C. 945.. 
few were at that time acquainted with the A. D. 192. 
real circumstances of his death. His body was 
wrapped up ad a bale of useless furniture, and carried thro' 
the guards, most of whom were either drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the conspirators had fixed 
'upon a successor* Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues and, 
courage rendered him worthy of the most exalted station, 
and who had passed through many change* of fortune, was 
fixed upon to succeed him; when, therefore, the conspira- 
tors repaired to his hquse to salute htm emperor, he con- 
sidered their arrival as a command from the emperor Com- 
modus for his death.. Upon Lfetus entering his apart- 
ment, Pertinax, without any show of fear, cried out, that* 
for many days he had expected, to end his life in that man- 
ner, wondering, that the emperor had deferred it so long. 
However, he was not a little surprised when informed of 
the real cause of their visit : and being strongly urg«rd *to 
accept of the empire, he at laat complied with their offer.. 

Being carried to the camp, Perlinax was proclaimed. 

j2 
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peror, and soon after the citizens and senate consented z 
the joy of the election of their nefo so^erei^m being scarce; 
equal to that for the death of their tyrant, Fhaythen pro* 
nounced Commodus a parricide, an enemy to the gods, hi9 
country, and all mankind, and commanded that his corpse 
should rot upon the dunghill. In the mean time, they sa- 
luted Pertinax, as emperor, , and Caesar, with numerous 
acclamations, a,nd cheerfully took the. oaths otobedieqee. — 
The provinces soon after followed the example of Rome i 
so. that he began his reign with universal satisfaction to, 
the. whole empire in the sixty-eighth year of.hjs age. 

Nothing could exceed tiie justice and "wisdom of this 
monarch's reign the short time it continued. But the prae- 
torian soldiers* whose manners he had attempted to relorra, 
hating been lon£ corrupted by the indulgence, aad profu- 
sion of their former monarch, beggar* to hate. him. for the 
parsimony and discipline he had introduced* among them*. 
They there/pre resolved to deth roue him; and OGCording- 
ly, ina tumultuous manner, marched through the streets 
of Rome, entered his palace without opposition, where a 
Tungrian soldier rtruck hirn dead, with a blow of his lance* 
From the numjber ofhis adventures, he was called the Ten- 
uis bajl of fortune ; and* certainl v no man ever experienc- 
ed such a variety of situations with so Mammies* a. charac- 
ter. He reigned but three months* 

The spldie/s having committed this ouiraag, 
' U. C. 945 made proclamation, that they would sell the 
A. D.J92 empire tQ whoever would purchase it at the 
highest price* In consequence, of this procla- 
mation two bidders ware foopd* namely Sulpiciaii and Bi- 
dius. The former,^, consular person, prelect of the qity, 
and son-indaw to the late emperor Pertipa,*, The, Utter, 
a consular pejrsoji Jikewjse, a great lawyer,.and tJj<T wejil-» 
thiest man iq the city, Sulpiciau. had rathex. promises 
than treasure to bestow, TJ\e offers of Didius, who produ- 
ced immense sums of ready money, prevailed, . lie was 
received into the camp, and the., soldiers in.sjaptJj^ W^ora 
to obey him as emperpj% "* 

Upon being conducted to the,, senate. honia# hft a4dre^ 
sed the few senators that were, precept in a vejry laconic 
speech. " Fathers, yqu want an emperoj, ajad I am tjhe. tit- 
test person you can choose.*'; The choice of the soldiers 
was confirmed by the. svnate.and Djdiiu* was acknowledge 
sd em.pe.rpr, na.w in the fif^seyenjUi yaaj; of hif 4ge._ 
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U should se*n> by this weal^ monarch's conduct when 
seated on the throne, that he thought the government of 
An empire rathe* a pleasure thai* a toiL Instead of attemp- 
ting, to, gain the hearts of his, subjects, he, gaye himself* up 
to ea^a $mi inactivity, utterly regardless <^ the duties of 
hi» station. He wa* mild and gentle indeed,jncither injur- 
ing* any nor expecting to hfc injured;. But that avarice, by 
which he became opulent, still followed him in hi s^xaj tac- 
tion f &a that the very sntctiexs whp elected him soon began 
£q detest bim for those qualities so very opposite to a mi- 
litary character. The people also against whose cou&enfc 
he waa chosen, were not lese.hfs enemies. Whenever he- 
igaued from 1ms palace,, they openly poured forth their ira- 

Kecations against. hioft crying, out that he was a thief, and 
id stolen the empire. Didius, however, in the true spir- 
it of a trader, patiently bore all their reproach, sometime** 
beckoning to them with smiles to approach him, and testi- 
. fy* ng his regard by every k i nd of su-bmi ssion . 

Soon after, Severua, an African by birth, being proclaim*- 
ed by his army, began, by promising to revenge the death* 
of Per tin ax*. ' 

.Oidius, upon* being informed' of his approach toward* 
Rome, obtained the consent of. the senate to send himanv 
.bassadora, offering to.,make him a partner in the empire.-^- 
Bu,t Severua . rejected, thia offer, conscious of his own* 
strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. The senate 
soon appeared <of .the same sentiments, and perceiving the 
timidity and weakness of. their present toaster, abandoned 
him, Being called together, as- was formerly practised in 
the times of the common wealth, by the consuls, they unan- 
imously decreed thatDidius should be deprived of the em- 
pire, and that Sew.ru a shouldr-be proclaimed. in his. stead., 
^ay commanded DUli us, to btt slain, and -sent messengers' 
for thi* purpose to the palace, where, they found him disar- 
med, and diapatched him among a few friends that stilt ad- 
. herad . to bis interest. 

Severua having overcoi&Q Niger and Acinus, who were 
hia competitors- fos the enjjpire, undertook next the reins of 
government, uniting great vigour with the most refined po- 
licy ;. yet hi&Africati cunning, for he was a native of Afri- 
ca, was considered as a particular defect in him. He is ce- 
lebrated fax hU wit, learning and prudence but equally bla- 
sted, f?* perfidy and cruelty. In short he seemed equal) y ; 
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capable of the greatest acts of virtue and the most blood j 
severities. , » ' " ' 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded his soldiers with r> 
wards and honors, giving them such privileges as strength* 
ened his own power, while thej destroyed mat of thestatev 
For the soldiers, who had hitherto showed the strongest in- 
clinations to an abuse of power, were now made arbiters 
of the fate of emperors. 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give way 
to his natural turn for conquest, and to oppose his arms 
against the Parthians, who. were the ^ invading the fron* 
tiers of the empire. . Having therefore previously given the 

?;overnment of domestic policy to one Piautian, a particul- 
ar favorite, to whose daughter he married hisson Cara> 
cailu, he set out for the east, and prosecuted the war with 
his usual expedition and success. He forced submission 
from the king of Armenia, destroyed several cities in Ara* 
bia Felix landed on the Parthian coasts, took and plun- 
dered the famous city of Ctesiphon, marched back through 
Palestine and Egypt, and at length returned to Rome ifc 
triumph. 

During this interval, Piautian, who was left to direct the 
affairs or Rome, began to think of aspiring to the empire 
himself. Upon the emperor'-s return he employed a*tri* 
bune of the praetorian cohorts, of which he was the com- 
mander, to assassinate him, a& likewise his son Caracal lav 
The tribune informed Severus of his favorite's treachery. 
He at -first received it as an improbable story, and as the 
artifice of one who envied hi& favorite's fortune. However 
he was at last persuaded "to permit the tribune to condoet. 
Plautian to the emperor's apartments, to be a testimony 
against himself. With this intent the tribune went' and 
amused him with a pretended account of his killing the 
emperor and his son ; desiring him, if he thought fit to see* 
Mm dead, to go to the palace. As Plautiaa ardent?y^desi- - 
red their deaths, he readily gave credit to his relation-;— 
and. following the tribune, was conducted at mid-night into 
the innermost recesses.' Bat what must have been hta 
disappointment, when, instead of finding the emperor ly- 
ing dead as he expected, he beheld the room lighted up 
with torches, and Severus, surrounded by his friends, pre- 
pared in array to receive him. Being asked by the emperor, 
with a stern countenance, what had brought him there at * 
flat unseasonable time : lis was at first utterly confounded}; 
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and not knowing what excuse to make, he ingeniously con- 
fessed the whole, intreatiftg forgiveness for what he had 
inteded. The emperor seemed inclined to pardon ; but 
Caracal la, his son, who from the earliest age, showed a 
disposition to cruelty, with his sword ran him through the 
body. 

After this he spent a Considerable time in voting some 
eities in Italy, permitting none of his officers to sell places 
of trust or dignity, and attributing justice with the strict- 1 , 
est impartiality. \h then undertook an expedition into 
Britain, where the Romans were in danger of being deft* 
troyed or compelled to fly the province. Wherefoce, .after 
appointing his two sous. Caracalla and Geta, joint succes- 
sors in the empire, and taking them with him he landed in 
Britaljuto the great terror of such as had drawn cjown hid 
resedj»nt. . Upon his progress Into the country, he left 
hi?sotnJeta in the southern part of the province, which, 
had continued in obedience, and marched with /his son Ca- 
racalla a^afast the Caledonians. fh this expedition his ar- 
my suffered prodigious hardships in pursuing the enemy s 
they were obliged to hew their way througl> intricate for r 
ests, to drajin extensive marshes, and form bridges over ra- 
pid rivers ; so that he lost fifty-thousand men by fatigue and 
sickness. However he supported ail tliese mconyeoiep- 
cies with iinrelen ting bravery, and prosecuted his succes- 
ses with such vigour, that he competed the enemy to beg 

m pmm*i w*hm tney eoremoa not winrout the surrender 
of a considerable pa/t of their country. It wae there, that 
for its better security, he built that famous wait, which stilt 
goes by hie name, extending from Sol way Firth on the 
west, to the German ocean on the oast. He did not long 
survive bis successes here, but died at York, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, after an active though cruel reign of 
about eighteen years. 

Caracalfa and Geta, his sons, being acknow~ 

U. C* 264 ledged as emperors by the army, began to show 

A*D<2U a mutual hatred to each other even before 

their arrival at Rome. But this opposition was 

of no long continuance ; for CaracaHa being resolved to 

Kivern atone, furiously entered Geta*s apartment, and fol- 
wed by ruffians, slew him in hie mother's arms. 
Being thus emperor, he went on to mark his course with 
blood. Whatever wae done by Domitian or Nero, fell 
short of this monster's barbarities. Hie tyrannies at length 
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excited the resentment of Macrinils, thecomtnanderof the 
forces in Mesopotamia, who employed one Martial, a man 
of great strength and a centurion of the guards to dispatch 
him. Accordingly, a* the emperor was riding out one day; 
near a little city called Carrae, he happened to withdraw 
himself privately upon a natural occasion, with only ooe 

De to hold his horse. This was the opportunity Martial 
so long and ardently desired ; wherefore, running to 
him hastily as if he had ©een called, he stabbed the empe- 
ror in the back, so that he died immediately. Having. per«^ 
formed this hardy attempt, he then unconcernedly return-* 
ed to his troop ; but retiring by inserisible degrees, he ear 
deavoured to secure himself by flight. But his companions 
soon missing him, and the page giving information of what 
had been done, he was pursued by the German horse and 
cut in pieces. During the rergu of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued six years, the empire was evecy day de- 
clining ; the soldiers were entirely masters of every elec- 
tion ; and as there Were various artntes in different parts,* 
so there were as many interests all opposite to each oth-* 
er. * 

' ' Thesoldiers, without an emperor after a sua-- 

U. C.270 pence of tw^days, fixed upon Macrinus, who 1 
^L D.&ir took all possible methods to conceal his being; 
privy to CaraeaHa's murder. The senate con- 
firmed their choice shortly after, and likewise that of 04a; 
Son Diariumenus, whom tie took as a partner lb the empire. 
Macrinus was fifty-three years old when he entered up- 
on the government of the empire. He was of obscure pa*' 
rentage, some say by birth a Moor ; who by the mere rota- * 
tion of office, being made first 'praefect of the praetorian . 
bands, was now by treason, and accident called to fill the* 
throne. 

He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa and her grand- 
son, Heliogabatos ; and being conquered by some sedi- 
tious legions of his awn army, he fled toChalcedon, where . 
those who were seat in pursuit overtook and put him to 
death, together with his son EKiadu menus after a short reign 
of one year and two months. 

The seriate and citizens of Rome being obli- 
U. C. 971 ged to submit'to the appointment of the army, 
A.D. 218 as usual, Hettogabalus ascended the throne at 
the age of fourteen. His short life is but a tis- 
ane of effeminacy, lust, and extravagance. He married in 
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*he small space of four years, six wi vet , a „d divorced «,„„, 
till He was so fond of the sex that hecShHS 
to the senate house, and demanded that sheTouW 5 w J™ 
be present when matters of importance were debated *E 
•even went so far as to build a senate h™L fiT * 

iDother was made president They met several S2...U 

5ST » * r 68 %■« Upon th « &*»«<»"» of the darTnd'tS 
different formalities to be used at «vim, «J! 7 • 

nsks. To these m*-uJ&^^S!F& 
boundless prodigality , 80 that he w»| heard™ «v thi 
such d,sh«s aft were cheaply obtained were warcfwoJth 
-wtmg. -It ,s eve* said he strove to foSelThat was to 
happen, by inspecting the entrails of joun?me„ «rrifi 
red, and that he chose the most beaudfulVoulC ffeL? 1 * 
Italy to be slam for that horrid purple >Vgh ° Ut 

However, his soldiers mutinying as was n«w.,..,-i ml 
them, they followed hhn to &#^££Sm fro™ 
apartment to apartment, till at last he wasKfd Z Z? 

S^UKi* mrttr^t^an^ 

they threw -hi/ into flfl&J ri?Cg %fi? & 
none m.ght afterwards fiu/or give him bonah^n s wl 
the ignominious death of Helio*abalu8 in »£.„•£*¥ 

Je T °S ^ afte f a . -•«**«£ ifc.* yeS hteenth 

To him succeeded Alexander, lis cousin 
german ; who wuhoutopposion, being declar- V. C 975 
ed emperor, the senate with their. muSl adula- A D 222 
ttor. were for conferring new titles upon him • ^ 

but he modestly declined them all TA *Ll '*•-..■ 
justice he adde* the greatest „tani£. ^HeTU'S 
good, and was a severe reprover of the lewd and iZmoa^ 
His accomphshments were equal to his virtues »T W ,« 
an excellent mathematician, eeometriteian ,„ i • • M 
he was equally skilful in pafntZ and a "* f"/' mUS,0, r. ; 
poetry few o* his time could Sal hhn ft \ and '" 
were his talents, and such the solid kv of bis SuS T * 
though but sixteen years of age, h/^as Vonfcd «* 
wise old man. •» . wuamerea as a 

Aboutthe thirteenth year of his reign, the uoner 6«r 
mans, and other northern nations began to W5nT„ it 
mease s varms of people *pon the nfoVe 3? e ™ °™^ 
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the empire. They passed the Rhine and the Danube with 
«uch fur j, that all Italy was thrown into the most extreme 
consternation. The emperor ever ready to expose his per- 
son for the safety of his people, made what levies he could, 
and went in person to stem the torrent, which he speedily 
effected. It was in the course of ids success against the 
enemy that he was cut off by a mutiny among his own sol- 
diers. He died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after 
.a prosperous reign of thirteen years and nine days. 

The tumults occasioned by the death of Al- 
ii. C. 98S exander being appeased, Maxim in, who. had 
A. D, 255 been the chief promoter of the sedition, was 
chosen emperor. This extraordinary man, 
whose character deserves particular attention, was born of 
yerv obscure parentage, being the son of a poor heru&iaan 
of fr *race. lu the beginning he followed his father's hum- 
ble profession, and only exercised his personal courage a- 
gainst the robbers who infested that part of the country in 
which he lived. Soon aher his ambition increasing, he left 
his poor employment, and enlisted in the Roman army, 
where he soon became remarkable for his great strength, 
discipline and courage. This gigantic man was no Jess than 
eight feat and a halfhigh; be had a body and strength cor- 
responding to his siz>e, being not less remarkable for the 
niigriitude than the symmetry of his person. His wife's 
bracelet usually served him for a thumb-ring; and his 
strength was so great that he was able to draw, a carriage 
which two oxen couUt not move. He could strike out a 
horse's teeth with a blow of his fist, and break its thighbone 
with a kick. His diet was as extraordinary as the rest of 
his endowments; he generally ate forty pounds weight of 
flesh every day, and drank six gallons of wine without com- 
mitting any debauch in either. With a frame so athletic he 
was possessed of a mind undaunted in danger, and neither 
fearing nor regarding any man. The first time he was 
made known was to the empertf' Severus, who was then 
celebrating games on the birt^ifay of his son Oeta. He 
overcome sixteen in running/ one after the other ; he thei. 
kept up with the emperor on horseback ; and having fati- 
gued him in the course, he was opposed to seven of the most 
active soldiers, and overcame them with the greatestease. 
From that time he was particularly noticed, and taken into 
the emperor's body guard, and by the usual gradation of 
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preferment came to be chief commander, equally remark- 
able for his simplicity, discipline and virtue ; and, upon 
coming to tire empire, he was found' to be one of the great- 
est monsters of cruelty that ever disgraced power; and 
fearful of nothing himself, he seemed to sport with the 
terrors of all mankind. . 

However his cruelties did not retard his military oper- 
ations, which were carried oh with a spirit becoming abet- 
ter monarch. He overthrew the Germans in .several bat- 
tles, wasted all their country with fire and sword for four 
hundred miles together, 4nd seta resolution of subduing 
all the northern nations as far as the ocean. In these ex- 
peditions, in order to attach the soldiers more firmly to 
him, he increased their pay *, and in every duty of the 
camp he himself took as much pains as the meanest cen- 
tinel in his army, showing incredible courage and assidui- 
ty. In every engagement, wherever the conflict was hot- 
test, Maxim in was always seen fighting there in person, 
and destroying all before him ; for being bred a barbarian, 
he considered as his duty to combat as a common soldier 
while he commanded as a general. 

In the mean time, his cruelties had so alienated the minds 
of his subjects that several conspiracies were secretly aim- 
ed against him. None of them, however, succeeded, till 
at last his own soldiers, being long harassed by famine and 
fatigue, and hearing of revolt on every side, resolved to 
terminate their calamities by the tyrant's death. His great 
strength, and his being always armed, were at first the 
principal motives to deter any from assassinating him ; but 
at length, having made his guards accomplices in their de- 
sign, they set upon him while he slept at noon in his tent, 
and slew both him and his son, whom he had made his 
partner in the empire, without any opposition. Thus di- 
ed this most remarkable man, after an usurpation of about 
three years, and in the sixty-fifth year of his age. His as- 
siduity when in humble station, and his cruelty when in 
power, serve very well to evince, thai there are some men 
whose virtues were fitted for obscurity, as there are others 
who only show themselves great when placed in an ex- 
alted station. 

The tyrant being dead and his body thrown 
U. €• 991. to dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and Bal- 
A. D. 238. binus continued for some time emperors with- 
out opposition. 
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Bat differing among themselves, the praetorian soldiers, 
who were the enemies of both, set upon them in their pal- 
ace, at a time when their jguards were amused with seeing 
the Capitoline games, and dragging them from the palace 
towards the camp, slew them both, leaving their dead bo- 
dies in the streets a* a dreadful instance ot their sedition. 

In the midst of this sedition, as the tnuti- 
U. C. 991. neers were proceeding along, they by accident 
A. D. 2S8. met Gordian, the grandson of him who was 
slain in Africa, whom they declared emperor 
on the spot This prince was but sixteen years old when 
he began his reign ; bat his virtues neemed to compensate 
for his want of experience* His principal aims were to 
unite the opposing members of the government, and to re- 
concile the soldiers and citizens to each other* 

The armj however, began as usual to murmur, and their 
complaints were artfully fomented by Philip, an Arabian, 
who was praetorian praefect. Thing* thus proceeding 
from bad to worse, Philip was at fir&rmade equal in the 
command of the empire ; shortly after, he was invested 
with the sore power ; and at length, finding himself capa- 
ble of perpetrating his long meditated cruelty, Gordian 
was, by his order, slain in the twenty-second year of hig 
age, after a successful reign of near six years. 

Philip having thus murdered his benefactor, 
IT. C. 996. was so unfortunate as to be immediately ao 
A. D. 243. knowledged emperor by the army, -Upon his 
exaltation, he associated his son, a boy of six 
years of age, as his partner in the empire; and in order to 
secure hi* power a{ home, made peace with the Persians, 
and marched uis army towards Rome* However the army 
revolting in favour of Decius his general, ami setting tio- 
letitly upon him, one of the centinels, a&ablow cut offhts 
head Jor rather cleaved it asunder, separating the under 
jaw from the upper. He died in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, after a reign of about five year*. Decree being una - 
versa! ly declared as his suecessor. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius- seemed 
U. C. 1001. in some measure to stop the hastening decline 
,A«D* 848. of the Roman empire. The senate seemed to 
* think to highly of his merits that they voted 
him not inferior to Trajan ; and indeed he seemed in eve- 
ry instance to consult their dignity in particular, and. the 
welfare of ail the inferior ranks of peop£» 
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But no virtues could now prevent the approaching 
downfal of the state : the obstinate disputes between the 
fagans and the Christians within the empire, and the 
Unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations from without* 
enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy* He was killed 
in an ambuscade of the enertiy in the fifteenth year of hra 
age, after a short reign of two years arid six months* 

Gal I us, who had betrayed the Roman ar- 
toy, had address enough to get himself de* jj. C. 1004* 
Glared emperor by that part of it which sur- A. D. 251, 
vived the defeat; he was 45 years old when 
he began to reign, and was descended from an honourable 
family in Rome, lie was the first who bought a dishon- 
ourable peace from the enemies of the, state, agreeing to 
pay a considerable annual tribute to the Goths, whom it 
was his duty to repress. . 

He was regardless of every national calamity, and lost 
to debauch and sensuality. The Pagans were al^wed a 
power of persecuting the Christians through all parts of 
the state. These calamities were succeeded by a pesti- 
lence from Heaven that seemed to have in general spread 
ever every part of the earth, and which continued raging 
for several years in an unheard of manner; and all these 
by a civil war which followed shortly after between Gal- 
ium and his general JEmilianus, who having gained a vio > 

wywer the 'Q*$& m pr??U«!B«! ZZ.^* bj hi* con- 
quering army. Gaflus hearing tins, soon roused from Hie 
intoxication of pleasure, and prepared to oppose his dan- 
gerous rival, he with his son, were slain by iE miliar) us in 
a battle fought in Mesia. His death was merited, and 
his vices were such as to deserve f he detestation of poste- 
rity. He died in the forty- seventh year of his age, after 
an unhappy reign of two years and four months, in which 
the empire suffered inexpressible calamities. 
The senate refused to acknowledge the 
claims of JSmiltanus ; and an army that was U. C. 1006. 
etationed near the Alps chose Valerian, their A. I). £53. 
own commander, to succeed to the throne, 
who set about reforming the state with a spirit that seem- 
ed to mark a good mind and unabated vigour. But refor- 
mation was then grown almost impracticable. The Per- 
sians, under their King Sapor, invaded Syria, and coming 
into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian prison- 
er as he was making preparations to oppose them. - No- 
thing can exceed the indignities, as well aa the cruelties 
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which were practised upon this unhappy monarch, thus 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, 
always used him as a footstool for mounting his horse; 
he added the bitterness of ridicule to his insults, and usu- 
ally observed, " that an attitude like that to which Vale- 
"' nan was reduced was the best statue thatcould be erect- 
" ed in honour of his victory" This horrid life of insult 
and tafferance continued for seven years, and was at 
length terminated by the cruel Persian's commanding his 
prisoner's eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards causing 
nim to be stayed alive* 

Valerian being taken prisoner, as hath 
U. C. 1012* been just mentioned, Galenus his son pro- 
A.D. 259. raising to revenge the insult, was chosen 

emperor, being then about forty-one years 
old. However,, he soon discovered that he sought rather 
the splendours than the toils of empire; for after having 
overthrown Ingenus, a commander in Panuonia, who had 
assumed the title of emperor, he sat down* as if fatigued 
with conquest, and gave himself up to ease and luxury. 

It was at this time that no less than thirty pretenders 
were seen contending with each other for the dominion 
of the states, and adding the calamities of civil war to the 
rest of the misfortunes of this devoted empire. These are 
.generally known in history by the name of the Thirty 
tyrants* In Ihis general calamity, Galienus, though at 
first seemingly insensible, was at length obliged, for his 
own private security, to take the field, and led an army to 
besiege the eity of Milan, which had been taken by one 
of the thirty usurping tyrants. It was there he was slain 
by his own soldiers; Martian, one of his generals, having 
conspired against him* 

Flavins Claudius being nominated to suc- 
ceed, he was joyfully accepted by all orders U. C. 1021: 
ef the state, and his title confirmed by the A. D. 268. 
senate and the people. We are not sufficient- 
ly assured ot this emperor's lineage, and country. Some af- 
firm that he was born in Dalmatia, and descended from an, 
ancient family there; others assert that he was a Trojan r 
and others still that he was son to the emperoT Gordian.— 
But whatever might have been his descent, his merits were 
by no means doubtful. He was a man of great valour and 
conduct, having performed the most excellent services a- 
gainstthe Goths who had long continued to make their ir- 
ruptions into the empire; but on hia march against that 
barbarous people, as he approached near the city Sinnium* 
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in Pairooma, he was seized with a pestilential fever, of 
which he died in a few days, to the great regret of hi* 
subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Roman empire.. 

Upon the death of Claudius, Aurelian was 
universally acknowledged by all the states of U. C, 102$ 
the empire, and assumed the command with A. D. 270 
a greater share of power than his predecessors 
had enjoyed for some time before. This active monarch, 
was born of mean and obscure parentage, in Dacia,and was 
about fifty-five years old at the time of his coming to the 
throne. He had spent the early part of his life in the ar- 
my, a«d had risen through all the gradations of military 
tfofy. He was of unshaken courage, and amazing strengths 
he in one single engagement killed forty of the enemy wita 
his own hand, and above nine hundred atseveaal different 
times, in short, his valour and expedition were such that 
fie was compared to Julius Caesar, and in fact only wanted 
mildness and clemencj to be every way his equal. 

Among the number of those who were compelled to sub- 
mit to his power, we may reckon the famous Zenobis^ 
queen of Palmy ria. He subdued her country, destroyed 
her city and took her • prisoner. Longinus, the celebrated 
critic, who was secretary to the queen, was, by Auretian's 
order put to death. Zenobia was reserved to grace his 
triumph, and afterwards allotted such lands, and such an 
income, as served to maintain her in almost her former 
splendor. 

His severities at last were the c^use of his distraction. 
Monestens, his principal secretary, having been threatened 
by him for some fault which he had committed, formed a 
conspiracy against him ; and as the emperor passed with a 
small guard from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Byzantium, 
the conspirators set upon him at once and slew him with 
-very small resistance* He was slain in the sixtieth, or as 
some say the sixty-third year of his age, Sifter a very active 
reign 01 almost five years* ^ 

After some time, the senate made choice of 
U. C. 1029 Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no* way am- 
A. D. 9J5 bilious of the honours that were offeree him, 
being at that time seven ty-fivc years old, 

A reign begun with much moderation and justice, only 
wanted continuance to have made the empire happy ; but 
after enjoying the empire about ^six months he died of a 
fever in his march to oppose the Persians and Sythians, 
who had invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 
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During this short period* the senate seemed to hove-* 
large share of authority ; and the historians of the time* 
are one and all liberal of their praises, to such emperors as 
were thus willing to divide their power. 

Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, a* if by 
common consent, cried out that Probus should be emperor. 
He was forty-foimyears old when he ascended the throne ;. 
was born of noble parentage, at Sirmium in Pannonia* 
and bred up a soldier from his youtiu He began, early to 
distinguish himself for his discipline and valour, being fre- 
quently the first man that, in besieging towns, scaled ih% 
walla, or that burst into an enemy's camp. He was equal- 
ly remarkable for aipgte combats, and saving the lives of 
many eminent eitizens : nor were his activity and courage, 
when elected to the empire, lesa apparent than in his pri- 
vate station. Every year now produced only new calamities, 
to the empi re,and fresh irruptions on every side threatened 
universal desolation ; perhaps at this, time no abilities, ex- 
cept those of Probus, were capable of opposing tuch united 
invasions. 

However, in the.end, his own mutinous soldiers, taking 
iheir opportunity as he was marching into Greece, set up- 
en and slew htm, after he had reigned six years and four 
months with general approbation. 

Carus, who was praetorian prefect to the 
deceased emperor, was chosen by the army to U. C. 1055 
succeed him ; and he, to strengthen his author- H. D. £63 
ity, united his two sons> Carinas and -Numeri- 
an, with him in command : the former of whom mras a& 
much sullied by his vices, as the younger was remarkable 
'for his virtues, mqdesty and courage- Carus was shortly: 
after his exaltation, struck dea<l by lightning in his tenV 
with many others that were, round him* 
Numerjan, the youngest son, who accompanied liis. father 
in this expedition, was inconsolable for his death, and brot 
such a disorder upon his eyes with weeping 1 that- he was. 
•b'hged to be carried along with the array, shut up in a 
close litter. The peculiarity of his situation, alter some 
time excited the ambition of Aspersing father-in-law, who 
supposed that Ije could now, withotany great danger, aim. 
atthe empire himself. He therefore hired a mercenary villain 
to murder the emperor in iris litter ; and the better to con- 
ceal the fact, gave out that he- was still alive, but unable to 
endure the light The oSensiveness, however, of his smell, 
at length discovered the treaahecy, and excited as^anhrcr* 
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sal uproar throughout the whole army. Id the midst of 
this tuMtdt, Dioclesiao, one of the moat noted commanders 
^f his tinoe* was chosen -emperor, and with his own hand 
slew Asper/ having thus, as it is said, fiulfiUed the pqo^ 
phecy, which had said that Bioclesian should be emperor 
after he tad slain a Boar v 

Cartttu&>^*i»euittitting sen, did not long survive his (ik 
iber and in-other. 

Diodestan was a person oi mean birth, being 
SUfroosed*obe,.accordingto8*me ? the son of a U. C. tOQT 
scrivener; -and of a slave, according to others. A. 0. .284 
He received his name from Dioclea, the town 
in which he was born, being forty years old when he wa» 
alerted to the*empire| He owed, his exaltation entirely 
to his merit, having passed through ail the gradations of 
-office with sagaotty, courage and success. 

lathis time, the northern hive, as it was called* poured 
down their swarms of barbarians, upon the Roman empire* 
•JSver at war with, the Romans, they issued when the armies, 
that were to repress their invasions were called away; and 
upon their return, they as suddenly withdrew into their 
cold, barren, and inaccessable retreats which only thenw 
selves could endure* In this manner the Scythians, Goths, 
Sarmatians, AI4ni,,Cai»ii, and Quads, came down in incrc*- 
dible numbers, while every defeat seemed but to increase 
their strength and perseverance*. After gaining many vic- 
tories over these, and in the midst of his triumphs, Diode- 
sian/snd Maximian^hjs partner in the empire,, surprised, 
the world by resigning their dignities on the same day,, 
<*nd both, retiring into private stations. < In this contented 
^manner, Dioclesian. lived some time, and at last died ei* 
*her by poison ok madness : but this, is uncertain. His reign,, 
which continued twenty years was active and useful ; and. 
his authority, which was. tinctured with severity, was Well 
adapted to the depraved state of morals at that time* 

Upon the resignation of the two emperors, 

•U./C* 105? the two Caesars, whom they had before chosen 

.A. D. 304 were universally acknowledged as their sue*. 

cessors, namely, Constantius Chtorus, who was 

so called from the paleness of his complexion, being virtu-- 

*eus, valiant and- merciful; and Galenas* who was brave, 

but brutal, incontinent and cruel*. As there was such a 

disparity in their tempers, they readily agreed upon com- 

4ng ioto full power, to divide the empire, Constantius^- 

4*g appointed to govern the western parts.. 
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Constanttus died in Britain, appointing Constantine hi* 
son, at his successor. Galerius was seized wkh a very 
extraordinary disorder in his privates, which baffled all the 
skill of his physicians, and carried him oil', after he tad 
languished in torments for near the space of a year. 

Constantine, afterwards surnamed the Great; 
U. C. 1064 had some competitor* at first for the throne. 
A.D. 311 Among the rest was Maxentius, who was at 
that time in possession ot Rome, and astedfast 
asserter of Paganism. It was in Constantine's march a- 
gainst that usurper, that we are assured he, was converted 
to Christianity by a very extraordinary appearance. One 
evening, as we are told, the army being Upon its march to- 
wards Rome, Constantine was taken up with various con- 
siderations upon the fate of sublunary things, and the dan* 
gers of his approaching expedition ; sensible of his own in- 
capacity to succeed without divine assistance, he employ- 
ed his meditations upon the opinions that were chiefly agi- 
tated among mankind, and sent up ejaculations to heaven, 
to inspire him whh wisdom to choose the path to pursue.— 
It was then, as the sun was declining, that there suddenly 
appeared a pillar of fight in the henvens, iiT the fashion of 
a cross, with this inscription, In this overcome. So extra- 
ordinary an appearance did not fail to create astonishment 
both in the emperor and his whole army, who considered 
it as their various dispositions led„them to believe. Those 
who were attached to Paganism, prompted by their auspi- 
ces, pronounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, porten- 
ding the most unfortunate events $ but it made a different 
impression on the emperor's mind, who, as the account 
goes, was farther -encouraged by visions the same night.*— 
He therefore the day following caused a royal standard to 
be made, like that which he had seen, in the heavens, and 
commanded it to be carried before him in his wars, as an 
ensign of victory and celestial protection. After this, be 
consulted with severa* of the principal teachers of Christi- 
anity, and made a public avowet of that sacred persuasion. 

Constantine having thus attached his soldiers to his in- 
terest, who were most of the Christian persuasion, lost bo 
time in entering Italy with ninety thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse, and soon advanced almost to the very 
gates of Rome. Maxentius advanced from the city With 
an army of ah hundred and seventy thousand foot, and 
eighteen thousand horse. The engagement was for some 
time fierce and Woody, till his cavalry being routed, vi£t* 
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ty declared upon the side of hi* opponent: and he htm- 

self, was drowned in his flight, by tlW breaking down of a 
brhlge, as he attempted to cross the Tyber. > 

Constantine, in consequence of this victory 4 entering thg 
city, disclaimed all praises, which the senate and people 
were ready to offer, ascribing his attcees* to* superior pow- 
er* He even caused the eroSs* which he was said to have 
seen in the heavens, to be placed at the right of all his sta* 
tues, with this inscription, «*• That binder ihejnfluence ot 
that vietorisus cross, Constantine. had delivered the city 
from the yoke of tyrannical power; and htfd restored the 
senate and peopie of Rome, to their aucVmt authority."— 
He afterwards ordained, that no criminal shotold for the 
future suffer death by the cross* which ha<l-fo*wer4y l>ee.n 
the most usual way t>f punishing slavea convicted of capi^ 
tat offences, Edicts were soon after issued, declaring, that 
the christians should be eafed of all their grievances, and 
received into places of trust and authority^ 

Things continued in this state for some time, Constant 
fine contributing what was in his power fcMhte interest of 
religion; and the revival of learning, which had long been 
upornthe decline, and was almost wheUy extinct i« the em- 
pire. But in the midst of these Assiduities, the peace of 
the empire was again disturbed by the preparations of 
Sfaximrn, who governed in the east* and who* desirous of a 
full participation of power, marched against Licinius with * 
v a very numerous army. In consequence of this stqp, after 
many conflicts,. a general engagement ensued, in \*hich 
Maxi mi n suffered a total defeat ; many of his troops were 
cat to pieces, and those that survived submitted to the con- 
queror. Having, however, escaped the general carnage^ h£ 
once more put himself at the head of a no (her army, resolv- 
ing to try the fortune of the field ; but his death prevented 
the design. As he died by a very extraordinary kind of 
madness, the christians, of whom he was the declared ene- 
my, did not fail to ascribe hi * end to a judgment from hea- 
ven ; but this was the age in which false judgments and 
false miracles made up the bulk of uninstructive history. 

Constantine and Licinius thus remained undisputed pos- 
sessors and partners in the empire, all things promised a 
peaceable continuance of friendship and power. However, 
it was soon found that the same ambition that aimed after 
a part, would be content with nothing less than the whole. 
Pagan writers ascribed the rupture between these two pot- 
entates to Constantine ; while tile Christians, on the other 
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band, impute it wholly to Licinius. Both sides exerted 
ail their poWer to make opposition, and at the bead of very 
formidable armies came to art engagement near Cyhlis ia 
Pannonia. Cosstaotine, previous to the battle, in the 
midst of his Christian bishops, "begged the assistance of 
heaven* while Licinias* with equaFfceal, edited upon ther 
Pagan priests, tor intercede* with the gods in his favour;— 
Thesaccess wnofl the aide of truth. Constantine, after 
an obstinate resistance, became victorious,, took the one* 
my 'a camp* and after some time compel led Licinius to sue 
for a truce r which was agreed upon. But this was of no 
long continuance ; for* soon after, the war breaking out a- 
fresn, and the rivals Coming Once more to a general en- 
gagement, it proved decisive. Licinius was entirely de- 
feated and pursued by Constantine into Nicomedia, where 
he surrendered himself up to the victor, having first ob^ 
tained an oath that his lite should be spared, and that he* 
should- be permitted to pass the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement; This, however, Constantine shortly after broke; 
for,- either fearing his designs, or- finding him actually en- 
gaged in fresh conspiracies, he commanded him to be put 
to death; together with 8farts*n nis general, /*$&-' W2* 
time before had been created Ctesar. " 

Constantine, being thug sole monarch of the empire, re- 
solved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis that ox* 
Sew revolutions should shake it. lie c^mmamied that in 
all the provinces of the empire the orders of the bishops 
should be exa< tly obeyed. He called also a general coun- 
cil of these in Order to repress the heresies that had alrea- 
dy crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. To 
tins place repaired about three hundred and eighteen bi» 
shops, besides a multitude of presbyters and deacons, to* 
gether with the emperor himself, who, all except, about se*. 
venteen, concurred in condemning the tenets of Arius ,*-*-. 
and this heVesiarch, with his associates, was banished into 
a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquility to the em- 
pire, he was not able to ward off the' calami ties of a more 
domestic nature. As the wretched histories^ of this period 
are entirely at variance with each other, it is not easy* to 
tell the motives, which induced hirn to. put his wife Fausta 
and his son Crispus to death. The most plausible account 
is this ; Fausta the empress, who was a woman of great 
beauty, but of extravagant desires, had long though secret* 
ly, loved Crispus, Constantino's son by a rormec wife. She 
had tried every art to inspire this youth wifli a mutual 
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passion ; and, finding her most distant efforts inaffectual, 
had even the confidence to make him an open confession 
of her desires. This produced an explanation which was 
fatal to both. CrispQs received her addressed with detes- 
tation, and she, to be revenged, accused him- to the empe- 
ror. Constantino, iked at once with jealousy and rage, 
ordered him to die without an hearing; nor did his inno- 
cence appear till it was too late for redress. The only re- 
paration, therefore, that remained was putting* Fausta, the 
wicked instrument of his former cruel ty, to death ; which 
was accordingly executed upqn her, together with some 
others who had been accomplices in her falsehood and 
i treachery. 

But it is supposed that all the good he did was not e- 
qual to recompense the evil the empire sustained by iris 
transferring the seat of it from Rome to Byzantum, Or Con- 
stantinople as it was afterwards called. Whatever might 
have been the reasons which induced him to this underta- 
king, whether it was because he was offended at some af- 
fronts he had received at Rome, or that he supposed Con- 
stantinople more in the centre of the empire, or that he 
thought the eastern parts more required his presence, ex- 
perience has shown that they were all weak and ground- 
less. The empire had long before been in^a most declin- 
ing state ; but this in a great measure gave precipitation to 
its downfall. After this it never resumed its former splen- 
dour* but, like a flower transplanted into a foreign clime, 
languished by degrees, and at length sunk into nothing. 

His first design was to build a city which he might, 
make the capital of the world; and for this purpose he 
made choice of a situation at Chalcedon in Asia minor:-— 
but we are told, that, in laying out the ground plan, an ea- 
gle caught up the line, and flew with it over to Byzantium*, 
a city which lay upon the opposite side of the Bosphorus. 
Here, therefore, it was thought expedient to fix the seat of 
empire ; and indeed nature seemed to have formed it with 
alt the conveniences and all the beauties which might in- 
duce power to make it the seat of residence. It was sit- 
uated on a plain that rose gently from the water ; it com- 
manded that straight which unites the Mediterranean with 
the Euxine sea, and was furnished with all the advantages 
which the most iutfulgent climate could bestow. This ci- 
ty therefore, he beautified with the most magnificient edi- 
fices ; he divided it into fourteen regions : 
built a capital, an amphitheatre, many , U. C, 1084 
churches and other public works *• and hav- A. D. 330 
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ing thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his idea, 
be dedicated it in a vary solemn manner to the God of mar- 
tyrs ;. and about two year* after repaired thither with his 
whole court. 

This removal produced bo immediate alteration in the 
government of the empire * the inhabitants of. Rome, tho' 
with reluctance, submitted to the change ; nor was there 
for two or three years any disturbance in the state, until 
at length the Goths, finding that the Romans had with- 
drawn all their garrisons* along the Danube, renewed their 
inroads, and ravaged the country with "unheard of. cruelty. 
Constantino, however, soon represt their incursions, and 
*o strained them that near an hundred thousand of their 
number perished by cold and hunger. 

Another great error ascribed to him is the dividing the 
empire among his sons. Constantine, the emperor's eldest 
eon, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces; Con- 
stantius, hi* second, governed* Africa and lllyricum ; and 
Constant, the youngest ruled in Italy. This division of 
the empire still farther contributed to its downfall ; for the ' 
united strength of the state being no longer brought to re- 

Eresa invasion, the barbarians fought with soperiour Burn- 
ers, and conquered at last, though often defeated. Con- ; 
stantine was about sixty years old, and had reigned above I 
thirty, when he found bis health began to decline. His ; 
disorder, which was an ague, increasing, he went to Nico- i 
media, where, finding hiinaelf without hopes ot a recovery, 
he caused himself tube baptized ; having soon after recti- ; 
ved "the sacrament, he expired, after a memorable and ac- 
tive reign of almost thirty-two years* - . * 



CHAP. XXT. 

Of the destruction of the Roman Empire after the death of 
Constantine, and the events which hastened its catastrophe* 

From this dreary period the recovery of the empire was 
become desperate; no wisdom could obviate/its decadence, 
no courage oppose the evils that surrounded it on every 
«ide. Were we to enter into detail concerning the charac- 
ters of the princes of those times, it should oe rather of 
ihe conquerors not the conquered : of those Gothic chiefs 
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who led a more virtuous and more courageous people to 
the conquest of nations corrupted by vice and enervated 
by luxury. 

These barbarians were at first unknown to the Romans, 
and for some time after had been onTj^jp commodious to 
them. But they were now become formidable, and arose 
in such numbers that the earth seemed to produce a new 
race of mankind to complete the empire's destruction.— 
They had been increasing in their hideous deserts, amidst 
regions frightful with eternal snows, and had long only 
waited the opportunity of coming down into a more fa- * 
vourable climate. Against such an enemy no courage 
could avail, nor abilities be successful ; a victory only cut 
off numbers without an habitation and a name, soon to be 
succeeded by others equally desperate and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend with this. people were 
most of them furnished neither with courage nor conduct 
to oppose. Their residence in Asia seemed to enervate 
their manners,, and produced a desire in them to be ador- 
ed like the raon&rchs of the east. Sunk in softness, they 
showed themselves with less frequency to the soldiers;, 
they became more indolent, fonder of domestic pleasures, 
and more abstracted from the empire. Constantius, who 
reigned thirty-eight vears, was weak, timid, and unsuc- 
cessful; governed by his eunichs and his wives, and unfit 
to prop the falling empire. Julian, his successor, surnam- 
es the apostate upon, account oftus relapsing into Pagan- 
ism, was notwithstanding a very good and a very valiant , 
prince. He, by his wisdom, conduct, and ceconomy, cha- 
sed the barbarians, that had taken fifty towns upon the 
Rhine out of their new settlements ; and his name was a 
terror to them during his reign, which lasted but two 
years. Jovian and Yalentinian had virtue and strength 
sufficient to preserve the empire from immediately falling 
under its enemies. No prince saw the necessity of res- 
toring the ancient plan of the empire more than Valenti- # #. 
nian ; the former emperors had drained away all the fron- 
tier garrisons merely to strengthen their own power at 
home ; but his whole life was employed in fortifying the 
banks of the Rhine, making levies, raising castles, placing 
troops in proper stations, and furnishing them with sub- 
sistence for their support; but an event that no human 
prudence could foresee, brought up a new enemy to assist 
jn the universal destruction. 

That tract of land which lies between the Pal us Meeo- 
£is, the mountains of Carcasus and the Caspian sea, was 

X 
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inhabited by a numerous savage people that went hy the 
name of the Huns ami Allanes. Their soil was fertile, 
and the inhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. As 
they "imagined it impracticable to cross the J*alus Mttotis, 
they were altdgetlter unacquainted With the Romans, so 
that they remained confined within the limit* their igno- 
rance had assigned them, while other nations plundered 
with security, ft has been the opinion of dome, that the 
slime which was rolled down by the current of the Tanai* 
had by degrees formed a kind of incrustation on the sur- 
face of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, over which those peo- 
ple are supposed to have passed. Others relate, that two 
young Scythians being in full pursuit of aft heifer, the ter- 
ri fled creature swam over an arm of the sea, and the youths 
immediately folio wing her, found themselves in a new 
world upon the opposite shore. Upon their return they 
did not fail to relate the wonders oi the strange lands ana. 
countries which they had discovered. Upon their infor- 
mation an innumerable body of Huns passed those 
streights ; and meeting first with the Goths, made that 
people fly before them. The Goths, in consternation* 
presented themselves on the batiks of the Danube ; and 
with a suppliant air, entreated the Romans to allow them 
a place of refuge. This they easily obtained from Yalens, 
who assigned them several portions of land in Thrace, but 
left them destitute, of all needful supplies. Stimulated 
therefore ty hunger and resentment, they soon after rose 
against their protectors; and in a dreadfui engagement, 
which was fought near Adrianople^tbey destroyed Yalens 
himself, and the greatest part of his army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies grew weak- 
er; so that the emperors, finding it difficult at last to 
raise levies in the provinces, were obliged to hire one bo- 
dy of barbarians to oppose another. This expedient had ^ 
its use tn circumstances of immediate danger ; but when " 
that was over the Romans found it was as difficult to rid 
themselves of their new allies as of their former ene- 
mies. Thus the empire was not ruined by any particular 
invasion, but sunk gradually under the weight ot several 
attacks made upon it on every side. When the bar- 
barians had wasted one province, thos* who succeed- 
ed the first spoilers proceeded on to another. Their 
devastations were at first limited to Thrace, Myaia, 
and Panmntia ; but when these countries were ruined, 
they destroyed Macedonia, Thessaly, aod Greece $ 
and from thence 4hey expatiated to Norciura. Thfi 
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'eojpire was in this manner contenuaUy shrinking* and Ita> 
if at last became the frontier ot its own dominion. 
. The valour and conduct of Theedisins, in some measure 
retarded the destruction that had begun iii the time of Val- 
en* ; but, upon his death, the enemy became irresistable. 
A large body of Goths had beer* called in to assist the re- 
gular forces of the empire under the command of Alaric, 
their king ; but what was brought in to atop the universal 
decline proved the most mortal stab to its security. This 
Gothic prince, who is represented us brave, impetttotis, and 
enterprising, perceivina the weakness of the state* and 
ho* tittle Areadjus and Hon onions the successors of The o- 
dpsius, were^We lo secure it f being instigated also stilt 
further by the turftfices ofMrtie Ulu sinus, who had designs 
upon the throne himself «,. this* warlike prince, I say, put- 
ting himself at the head of Me barbarous forces, declared 
w*r against; his ewploytas^ ana" fought &a armies of the 
empire for sonic years with various success.- However, in 
proportion as his troops were cut off; he received new supt 
plies from his native fbneats r and at length, putting h& 
nighty designs in execution, passed the Ajps,and poured 
ijown like ji torrent among the fruitful vailies of Italy.—* 
This aharmin^ region had long been the seat of indolence 
and sensual delight ; its fields were now turned into gar* 
dei?s of pleasure, thafc only serve*! to enervate the posses- 
sors, from having once been a nursery of military strength* 
that furnished soldiers for the conquest of mankind. The* 
turnd inhabitants therefore beheld with w terror a dreadful 
enemy ravaging in the mid&t of their country, while their 
wretched emperor Hononus* whe was then in Ravenna, 
$$jdt only resolved to keep up his dignity, and' to refuse 
anyaccomtnodatien. But the inhabitants of Rome felt 
the oalnipitiea of the (times with double aggravation; ' This 
gr«at city, that had long sat as the njUtress of the world, 
»©^*aw feerself besieged by*an*army of fierce and terrible 
barbarian* ; and being crowded' with inhabitants, k was 
reduced, by the extremities, of pestilence and famine, to a 
most de^orahhfesiiuattonV hi this extremity, the senate 
despatched 1heV a«*»basaad«rs to Alaric, desiring him either 
to grant them peace on reasonable^ terms; or to give them 
leave toftght itwi$i>him in (the open field. To-this mes~ 
sa^, however, the Gothjc inoaarcb only replied, with a 
(n^rat of laughter* "-That tbioto, grass was easier cut than 
thin j" implying th>t their troops*, when cooped up within, 
the ^anrow cowpasaof tfce<£^§itftd be. more eaity o^er- 
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come than when drawn oat in order of battle* When they 
came to debate about a peace, he demanded all their rich- 
es and all their slaves. When he was asked, " what then he 
would leave them F' he sternly replied, «• their iive*."^ 
These were hard conditions for such a. celebrated city to 
accept ; but compelled by the necessity of the times, they 
raised an immense treasure, both by taxation and stripping 
the heathen temples, and thus at length taught off their 
fierce invaders. Bat this «n but a temporary removal of 
the calamity ; for Alarie now finding that he might become 
master of Rome whenever be thought proper, returned 

withfiJufraraiy a shflrt time after ; pressed it 
TT. €. 1165 m^re closely than he had done beforehand at 
A. D. 418 last took it ; but whether by force or stratagem 

is not agreed among historians*. Thus that 
city, which for ages had plundered the rest of the 'world*, 
and enriched herself with the spoils of mankind, now felt 
in return the sad reverse of fortune, and suffered all that 
barbarity could inflict, or patience endure. The soldiers 
had free liberty to pillage all places except the christian 
•hutches : ana, in the midst of this horrible desolation, 
so great wi% the reverence of these barbarians for our ho- 
ly religion; that the Pagan Romans found safety rn apply- 
ing to those of the Christian persuasion for protection. Thift 
dreadful devastation continued fortfcrete days; and un- 
speakable were the precious monuments, both of art and 
learning, that sunk under the fury of the conquerors. How- 
ever, there were still numberless traces of the city's- for~ 
met greatness ;. so that this capture seemed rather awr^ 
rection than a total overthrow* 

But the Gothic conquerors of the west, though they KatK 
suffered Rome to, survive its first capture, now found how 
easy it was to become masters of it Upon any other occa* 
sion. The 'extent ofita walls had in fact made it almost 
impracticable for the inhabitants to defend them ; and as* 
it was situated in a plain, it might be stormed without 
much difficulty. Besides this, no succors were to he ex* 
pected from without ; for the number of people were so ex- 
tremely diminished, that the emperors Were obliged to re- 
tire to Ravenna, a places* fortified hy nature, that they' 
could be safe wrthovt the* assistance of an army. What 
Aleric therefore spared, Gesneric, king of the Vfendals* not? 
Ions after contributed to destroy: his merciless' soldiery 
for four reen days together, ravaged with implacable fury* 
in the midst 4>f that waenfete place. Neither private- 
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dwellings nor public buildings, neither sex, nor age, nor re- 
ligion, were the least protection against their lust or ava- 
rice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ransacked several 
times, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders, under va- 
rious ^enommations, from the remotest skirts of Europe, 
the western emperors for some time continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he 
saw himself stripped of the greatest part of his dominions, 
his capital taken by the Goths, the Huns seized on Panno- 
nia, the Allanes Suevi r and Vaqdals established in Spain ; 
and the Burguodkns settled in Gaul, where the Goths also 
fixed themselves at last.. After some time the inhabitants 
of Rome also, being abandoned by their princes, feebly at- 
tempted to take the supreme power into their own hands.. 
Armorica and Britain, seeing themselves forsaken, began 
to regulate themselves by their own laws. Thus the pow- 
er of the state was entirely broken, and those who assumed 
the title of emperors only encountered certain destruction.' 
At length, even the very name of emperor of the west ex- 
pired upon the abdication of Aogustulus ; and Odoacer, ge- 
neral of the Heruli, assumed the title of king of all Italy. 
Such was the end of this- great empire, that had conquered 
mankind with its arms, and instructed the world with its 
wisdom ; that had risen by temperence, and that had felL 
by luxury ; that had been established by a spirit of patri- 
otism, and that sunk lata ruin when the empire was become 
so extensive that a Roman citizen was but an empty name* 
Ift final dissolution happened about five hundred and 
twenty-two years after the battle of Pharsalia, an hundred 
and forty-six after the removal of the emperial seat to- 
Constantinople, and four hundred and seventy-six after 
the nativity of our Saviour. 
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